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CHAPTER 1 



Introduction: The State of Current Research on the 
Banat between the 10th and the 14th Century 



As part of the archaeological research conducted on the territory of Banat, the 
study of cemeteries dated to the 10th-14th centuries is particularly signihcant. 
For a better understanding of its role one needs first to understand the his- 
torical circumstances in which the historical and archaeological research was 
initiated and developed. 

The rise of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy through the AusgLeich of 1867 
offered a unique opportunity for Hungarian nationalism, now in a position to 
bring some of its ideals to life. One of the main expressions of the cultural 
nationalism promoted in Hungary during the second half of the 19th century 
was an explosion of archaeological studies dedicated to at that time recently 
excavated cemeteries dated to the lOth-llth centuries, some of which had 
been found in the lowlands of the Banat. 

There were certainly finds dated to that period even before 1867, but none 
received any particular attention aside from a brief mention in the literature 
(for example, the 10th to 11th century finds from the Roman ruins in Sanpetru 
German known since I860' or the undated finds from Teremia Mare brought to 
light in 1839).^ After 1867 artefacts from graves accidentally found during agri- 
cultural work or urban development were increasingly brought to the center of 
attention by custodians of regional museums (primarily those in Szeged, Vrsac, 
Arad, and Timisoara) or even of the National Hungarian Museum in Budapest, 
which came to acquire an increasing number of such objects. At the onset of 
World War i, the research and acquisition of objects coming from medieval 
cemeteries, especially those dated to the 10th-12th centuries, had witnessed a 
dramatic increase leading to the identification of no less than 67 sites.^ In the 



1 Velter (2002), p. 460. 

2 Balint (1991), p. 243. 

3 Banatsko Arandjelovo-11 different locations identified between 1879-1909, Basaid-hefore 
1912, Bro§teni-he{ore 1913, Bucova Puszta-srx. different locations, Cenad-three locations 
identified before 1909, Comlo§u Mare-1898 and 1900, Cuvin-before 1914, Hefa-1882, Dude§tU 
VfecAi-three locations identified between 1903 and 1906, Felnac-1901, Frumu§eni: a location 
identified on the border with the village of Fantanele in the late 19th century, probably before 
1876, and another location identified at 300 m to the east from the village at some point 
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late 19th and early 20th century, Jozsef Hampel has already sorted and classi- 
hed the evidence by grave type."^ 

During this period, none of cemeteries identihed in the Banat was either fully 
or systematically excavated. The available evidence in fact derived either from 
partial excavations,® or from surveys.® These surveys were conducted mostly by 



during the last quarter of the 19th century, Gherman-1876, Kiszombor-two locations identi- 
fied in 1877 and 1915, Lighed-1870, Majdan-1895 and another site found before 1898, Moldova 
VfecAe-Malul Dunarii-one location, Aferau-two finding spots found in 1899, Novi Knezevac-the 
estate of Bela Tallijan-1900, Ostojicevo-two locations identified in 1895 and 1897, respectively, 
Pancevo-late 19th or early 20th century, Periam-Regiposta Str. (1909), Rdbe-two locations 
identified in 1891 and 1912, Re§i}a-1896, Satchinez-hefore 1907, Sacalaz-two finding spots 
found in 1869 and 1905, respectively, Sdnnicolau Mare, Sdnpetru German-1860, Teremia Mare- 
two locations identified in 1839, 1875/6, and 1889, Timisoara, Tiszaszentmiklos, Tomnatie-six 
locations, three identified in 1898, and another three found in 1896, 1900 and 1911, Vhfw-1903, 
Vrsac-two locations identified in 1900 and 1908, respectively, Vdrddia-at some point during 
the 19th century, Vizejdia-five locations, two of them identified in 1894, another two in 1895, 
and the fifth one in 1911 or later. 

4 Hampel (1900); Hampel (1905a-c); Hampel (1907). 

5 Pejifa-Oga§ele-1896 (Mihalik [1896], p. 79), dated to the 14th-15th centuries, Vdrddia- 
found in the 19th century (Florescu, Miclea [1979], p. 82, an earring, no. 228 and three rings, 
no. 230-231, no. 234-235 and no. 236-237; feicu [1987], p. 320), dated to the 14th-15th 
centuries. 

6 Banatsko Arandjelovo-havcow near the train station-1898, barrow located north-east of the 
train station, found in 1903 (Aurel Tdrdk) (Kovacs [1991], pp. 402-404), Bueova Puszta-T.lll- 
found in 1903, dated to the 10th century, T.ll-found in 1904, dated to the Migration Period, 
T.V-found in 1904, T.Vlll-found in 1906, dated to the Migration Period (MedeleJ, Bugilan 
[1987], pp. 116, 112, 123, 124, 128, 113), T.lV-10th-14th centuries, T.lX-found in 1907-lOth cen- 
tury, Cenad-grave on an arm of the river Aranca, found in 1909, and dated to the Migration 
Period, Barrow Tarnok-undated, Comlo§u Mare-Hunca lui §ofron-found in 1898, dated to the 
Migration Period, DudeftU Veehi-T.l, V and Vl-found in 1904-1905, dated to the 10th century; 
T.ll-found in 1904, dated to the Migration Period, T.Vlll-found in 1906, dated to the Migration 
Period (MedeleJ, Bugilan [1987], pp. 116, 112, 123, 124, 128, 113), Kiszombor-unspecitied 
location, found in 1877, dated to the 11th century (Feher, Fry, Kralovanszky [1962], p. 49), 
Tomnatie-the brick factory-found in 1911, dated to the lOth-llth centuries [Feher, Fry, 
Kralovanszky [1962], p. 81; Balint [1991], p. 242; Kuhn [1911], pp. 182-183, Kovacs [1990], 
pi. 2), Kleinhiigel-found in 1900, undated, a barrow to the west from Kleinhiigel-found in 
1898, dated to the 11th century, another barrow to the east from Kleinhiigel-found in 1898, 
undated, Kopfhiigel-found in 1896-undated (MedeleJ, Bugilan [1987 ] , pp. 173-174), Kishalom- 
found in 1898, dated to the lOth-llth centuries (Balint [1991], p. 242; Hampel [1900], 
pp. 663-665; Hampel, [1905b], pp. 653-654), Vizejdia-Tlll-louad in 1894, undated, T.IV- 
found in 1894, undated, T.Vl-found in 1895, unspecified location, surveyed in 1911, dated to 
the 14th century, T.Vll-found in 1895-1901, undated, T.Vlll-found in 1896, undated, Nerdu- 
barrow near Humca Mare-found in 1899, dated to the Migration Period, Humca Mare-found 
in 1899, undated (MedeleJ, Bugilan [1987], pp. 179-180, 150-152). 
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amateur archaeologists like Gyula Nagy Kisleghi, and very rarely by experts such 
as Jozsef Hampel. For the rest of the evidence knovim to have become available 
at that time, there is very little information regarding the context, and it must be 
treated as stray hnds. 

The evidence gathered through partial excavations or surveys has been pub- 
lished mostly in a descriptive manner, with much attention paid to the pre- 
sentation of recovered artifacts and sometimes to the context of the finds. The 
detailed description of artifacts by Janos Reizner, Gyula Kisleghi Nagy, Istvan 
Tdmdrkeny, Oddn Gobi, Samu Borovszki, Felix Milleker, and Jeno Szentklay 
made possible the later systematization of the evidence, which was followed 
by the first stylistic and functional typologies. World War I put a drastic stop to 
this burgeoning archaeological research, and activity on most sites completely 
ceased, with the exception of Kiszombor-B,'^ where finds were still recorded 
during the war years. 

The study of cemeteries dated between the 10th and the 15th centuries 
continued after the war under different circumstances. After 1918, the Banat 
was divided between three neighboring countries — Romania (Timi§-Torontal, 
Arad, Cara§, and Severin counties), Yugoslavia (the southern, western and 
northwestern parts of the region, with the Cuvin, Torontal, Cenad, and a por- 
tion of the Cara§ counties), and Hungary (the northwestern corner of the 
Banat, namely the region around Szeged with the county of Csongrad). In 
comparison with the pre-war period, the archaeological research diminished 
considerably. In the Romanian Banat, for example, only four locations were 
identified in the interwar period: Or§ova (1927),® Fter/am-Sanchalom (1930)- 
dated to the lOth-llth centuries,® Lugoj-an intervention on a small 14th- 
century church in the 1920s and 1930,'® and the excavations conducted by 
G. Florescu at Varadia (dated to the 14th-15th centuries)." Very little has been 
published from those finds, and only incompletely.'^ A few cemetery churches 
have also been identified at this time, primarily Belobre§ca-near Jiganska Reka 
and Beregsdu Mare-Gomila (where traces of walls have been found, together 
with a sword). The first comprehensive publication of 10th-century artefacts 



7 Feher, Ery, Kralovanszky (1962), p. 48. 

8 Balint (1991), p. 245. The artifact ended in the National Hungarian Museum in Budapest. 

9 Balint (1991), p. 246; Roska (1943), p. 143. 

10 Olde (1930), pp. 125-131. 

1 1 The only artifact known from those excavations is a ring. 

12 There are several more identifications of artifacts, churches and cemeteries, none of 
which could be either verified or dated. In some cases the information remains inacces- 
sible. For identifications of ruins of churches and place names signaling their presence, 
see Sabin Luca (2005). 
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was by the Hungarian-born Romanian archaeologist Marton Roska. The publi- 
cation, however, contained no indication of the archaeological context. 

The nature of research during the interwar period was determined by three 
factors. First, after 1918 no specialized personnel existed after 1918 in Romania, 
which could have undertaken the task of excavating medieval cemeteries in 
the Banat. Second, Romanian archaeologists had little, if any interest for peri- 
ods other than the Roman age or prehistory. Last but not least, the field in its 
entirety was marred by a dismissive, if not altogether scornful attitude towards 
archaeological research on the Middle Ages, no douht because of its associa- 
tion with the medieval kingdom of Hungary, the presence of a Hungarian pop- 
ulation in the area, and concerns about possible political or even territorial 
claims. 

The state of the research in those regions of the Banat that were incor- 
porated into Yugoslavia was not much different.*^ Only four sites are known 
to have been signalled during the interwar period: Mokrin (llth-12th cen- 
turies), Perjanica (11th century),'^ Ostojicevo-Bunker kod krsta (llth-12th 
centuries),*® and Crna Bara-Prkos (lOth-llth centuries).*® Of all four site, only 
the latter was excavated systematically in 1945. Most finds from that, as well as 
other sites were published much later, and only selectively. 

The archaeological research in the southeastern part of the Csongrad 
County in Hungary was slightly more intense than that taking place at that 
same time in Romania and in Yugoslavia. During the interwar period, 17 cem- 
etery sites were identified and partially excavated.*'^ 



1 3 The kingdom of Yugoslavia had little, if any historical tie to that newly occupied terri- 
tory, which in the early 20th century was primarily inhabited by Romanians. However, 
the western part of the Banat was regarded as a strategic buffer between the border with 
Romania and the capital of the kingdom, Belgrade. 

14 Stanojev (1989), p. 58; Kovacs (1991), p. 410; Giric (1995/1996), p. 144. 

15 Giric (1995/1996), p. 144. 

1 6 Stanojev (1989), pp. 129-130; Kovacs (1991), p. 416. 

17 Desz/r-UJ major, found in 1938 (lOth-llth centuries) (Balint [1991], p. 218, pi. Llll/b, 13-17, 
19; Feher, Ery, Kralovanszky [1962], p. 31), Deszk-B or E (found in 1931 and dated to the 
Arpadian period), Deszk-D, found between 1931 and 1937 (10th-12th centuries), Deszk- 
Jankovich Tanya, found in 1929 (11th century), Deszk-], found in 1931 (lOth-llth centu- 
ries), Deszk-T, found in 1939 (lOth-llth centuries) (Feher, Ery Kralovanszky [1962], 
p. 31), Kiszombor-B, found in 1928 (lOth-llth centuries), Kiszombor-C, found in 1928 
(lOth-llth centuries), Kiszombor-B, found in 1930 (lOth-llth centuries), Kiszombor-B, 
found in 1930 (10th century), KiS 2 om/)or-Juhaszhalom, found at some point before 1937 
(11th century?) (Feher, Ery, Kralovanszky [1962], pp. 48-49), Kldrafalva-B, found in 1931 
and, again, in 1942 (11th century), Kldrafalva-B arago, found in 1939 (lOth-llth centuries) 
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Most prominent among Hungarian scholars interested in the medieval 
period was Alajos Balint. His publication of hnds are devoid of any reference 
to archaeological context and have only limited use for the current state of 
research. The unsystematic publication of hnds continued in Hungary after 
World War ii, but Hungarian scholars were able to produce synthetic studies 
regarding the metalwork in Pannonia during the Early Middle Ages,*® the pres- 
ence of the Magyars in Levedia,*® various archaeological questions pertaining 
to the 10th and 11th centuries,^® the daily life of the Magyars who settled in 
the Carpathian Basin, the political history of Hungary during the lOth-llth 
centuries,^^ and regional typologies of weapons.^^ 

In short, by all means the interwar period was a setback in terms of the num- 
ber of sites identihed and excavated, as opposed to the research of the previ- 
ous period. Research on cemeteries in the southern part of Csongrad County 
was not only of poorer quality than before, but also almost completely stalled. 
While Hungarian archaeologists published a number of key studies during 
the interwar period, their research was not based on new, but on older hnds. 
Altogether 24 sites have been archaeologically researched during the interwar 
period, every one of them producing materials dated between the 10th and 
the 14th century. The emphasis of the research was on the artefacts themselves 
often divorced from their archaeological context with little, if any attention 
paid to the burial customs. 

By contrast, shortly after World War ii, the archaeological research of medi- 
eval cemeteries in the Banat witnessed a remarkable development. No new 
major hnds came from the hinterland of Szeged, in the Hungarian Banat. 
However, this area offers the only fully excavated cemetery-Szdre^-Homokbanya 
(lOth-llth centuries).^'* Field surveys were conducted on four other sites: 
Deszk-0\a], in 1967 (10th century);^® ^/szomAor-Nagyszentmiklos street, in 



(Feher, Ery, Kralovanszky [1962], p. 49), KiXbekhaza, found in 1924 (11th century?) (Feher, 
Ery, Kralovanszky [1962], p. 51), Szdre^-Oil Refinery, found in 1943 (11th century), Szoreg- 
the Roman-Catholic Church, found before 1937 (Feher, Ery Kralovanszky [1962], p. 76), 
Tiszasziget, found in 1931 (lOth-llth centuries) (Balint [1932], pp. 256-265; Feher, Ery, 
Kralovanszky [1962], p. 80). 

1 8 Fettich (1937). 

19 Fettich (1933). 

20 Fettich (1931). 

21 Laszlo (1944). 

22 Melich (1929). 

23 Sebestyen (1932), pp. 167-255. 

24 Balint (1991), pp. 75-97. 

25 Balint (1991), p. 218; Trogmayer (1967), p. 218. 
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1964 (11th century?);^® A'ilAe/r/iaza-Ujtelep 483, in 1961 (lOth-llth centuries);^'^ 
and Szdre^-Homokbanya, in 1970, 1971, and 1974 (11th century). Unfortunately, 
the archaeological evidence obtained from excavations (with the notable 
exception of the cemetery in Szdre^-Homokbanya) of field surveys remained 
unpublished beyond mere preliminary reports. In Yugoslavia, no less than 
50 new sites appeared after World War 11. Twenty seven cemeteryes were placed 
on the mounds.^® Some of those sites turned out to have cemetery churches.^® 
Several other sites have been identified in the lowlands.®® The Yugoslav archae- 



26 B^int (1991), p. 236; Trogmayer (1960), p. 59. 

27 B^int (1962), p. 60. 

28 Banatska ropo/a-Balint-Kota 81 m (10th-12th centuries), Banatski Brestovac (Aleksic 
[2004], pp. 251-265), Banatsko Amndjelovo-Humka Kociovati-Kota 88 m (undated), 
Basuid-Slapicev Breg (undated) (Giric [1995/1996], pp. 143, 151), Dupli/aja-Veliki Prokop 
(llth-12th centuries and 14th-15th centuries) (Jankovic, Radicevic [2005], pp. 277, 284, 
fig. 4/2, and p. 285, fig. 8), DupUjaJa-400 m north of Veliki Prokop (13th century) (Jankovic, 
Radicevic [2005], pp. 278, 282, fig. 4/3), Duplijaja-Grad (llth-12th centuries) (Baracki, 
Brmbolic [1997], p. 217; Kovacs [1991], pp. 400, 413, fig. 2/3, p. 41; Jankovic, Radicevic 
[2005], pp. 276, 277, 282, fig. 4/1), Idjos-Bersko Groblje, Stare Livade, Tabla Salas, 
Sugavicom (undated),/a2ovo-Hoszu Hat (llth-12th centuries), Kikinda-Vesalo (lOth-llth 
centuries), Galad Vincaid (llth-12th centuries), Mokrin-Odaia Humka (undated, but 
with 12th-14th century pottery), Ladiciorbiceva Humka, Deliberovo Humka, Kosnicia- 
reva Humka (undated), Peqanica (11th century), Novi Arteievac-Bajiceva Humka (13th- 
14th centuries) (Giric [1995/1996], pp. 145, 143, 149, 150, 145), Novi BeceJ -Matejski Brod 
(10th century) (Nagy [1953], pp. 107-117; Stanojev [1989], pp. 63-64; Feher, Ery, 
Kralovanszky [1962], p. 52), Secani-Atar C (12th-13th centuries) (Marinkovic [2012], pp. 
93-94), Sfarcevo-Livade (12th-13th centuries) (Djordjevic, Djordjevic [2012], pp. 77-84), 
and Vojlovica-Bmnka Azotara (llth-12th century) (Stanojev [1989], pp. 38-42). 

29 The presence or absence of a cemetery church, especially for the 14th-15th centuries, 
is largely due to current state of research. Mentioned in the following note are only 
churches identified through archaeological excavations or by means of still standing 
ruins. Banatska Topola, Basaid, Duplijaja-Veliki Prokop (llth-12th centuries and 14th- 
15th centuries), Dupiijaja-400 m north of Veliki Prokop (the 13th century), Kikinda-Galad 
Vincaid. 

30 Socar-Budzak Ekonomija (lOth-llth centuries), Nikolinci (9th-llth centuries) (Zivkovic 
[1997 ] , pp. 143-154), Novo Milosevo-lzlaz (lOth-llth centuries) (Stanojev [1989] , pp. 32-35, 
67-69; Giric [1995/1996], p. 146), Taras (llth-12th centuries) (Nagy [1952], pp. 159-161; 
Feher, Ery, Kralovanszky [1962], p. 77; Balint [1991], p. 260), Kikinda-Olus (llth-12th cen- 
turies), Olus farm (llth-13th centuries) (Giric [1995/1996], pp. 148-149), Wvor-Staro Selo 
(14th-15th centuries) (Djordjevic, Djordjevic, Radicevic [2005], pp. 262, 269, fig. 1) and 
Omolica-Pieko Slatine (12th-13th centuries) (Djordjevic, Djordjevic, Radicevic [2005], 
pp. 266, 273, fig. 5; Djordjevic, Djordjevic, Radicevic [2006], pp. 159-166; Djordjevic, 
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ologist Nebojsa Stanojev first published in 1989 a complete catalogue of finds 
from the Banat and the Vojvodina region. The catalogue was later updated 
by Laszlo Kovacs in a review published in 1991, then by three other Serbian 
archaeologists-Milorad Giric, Stanimir Baracki, and Marin Brmbolic. Of par- 
ticular significance in this respect are studies of different types of jewellery, 
dress accessories^^ or weaponry.^^ After 1990, museum collections were also 
published, with new archaeological research being carried out either on the 
same or on new sites. 

In Romania, 68 sites were identified and partially excavated between 
1945 and 1989, most of them located in the Cara§-Severin County, but also in 
Timi§ and Arad, south of the river Mure§.^^ In addition, artefacts from the old 



Djordjevic, Radicevic [2007], pp. 187-192), /azovo-Proleterska Ulica (Stanojev [1989], 
p. 46), Pav/(s-Kudeliste (9th-10th centuries) (Baracki, Brmbolic [1997], p. 222), Araca 
(12th-16th centuries) (Minic [1995/1996], pp. 116-117, 121, T.1/5-8, Stanojev [2004], Botos- 
Mlaka (llth-12th centuries) (Stanojev [1989], pp. 30-31), Cuvin-Grad (llth-12th centu- 
ries), Dup/yo/a-north-west from Vinograd (Baracki, Brmbolic [1997], p. 217; Kovacs [1991], 
pp. 400, 413, fig. 2/3, p. 418;Jankovic, Radicevic [2005], pp. 276, 277, 282, fig. 4ll),Kikinda- 
P.K. Banat-toviliste (lOth-llth centuries) (Stanojev [1989], p. 53), Oresac (lOth-llth 
centuries?) (Balint [1991], p. 224; Kovacs [1991], p. 419), Pancevo-Gornjovaroska Ciglana 
(lOth-llth centuries) (Stanojev [1989], pp. 89-90; Kovacs [1991], p. 419, argued that the 
warrior graves were of Avar origin based on a three-sided spearhead), Donjovaroska 
Ciglana (Djordjevic, Djordjevic, Radicevic [2005], pp. 265, 271, fig. 3), Secam-Atar 
C (Marinkovic [2012], pp. 93-94), Starcevo-Livade (Djordjevic, Djordjevic [2012], 
pp. 75-84), Tomasevac (13th-14th centuries) (Brmbolic [1996], pp. 273-227; Relic [2009], 
pp. 291-300) and Vrsac-Podvrsac (13th-14th centuries) (Corovic-Ljubincovic [1954], 
pp. 87, 93). 

31 Corovic-Ljubincovic (1951), pp. 21-56; Corovic-Ljubincovic (1954), pp. 81-93; Korosek 
(1954), pp. 50-62; Maqanovic-Vujovic, Tomic (1982). 

32 Demo (1983), pp. 271-301; Brmbolic (1996), pp. 273-277; Jovanovic (1995/1996), pp. 
83-112. 

33 Vinski (1983), pp. 7-64. 

34 Frumu^eni-Hada (llth-12th centuries) (Gliick [1976], p. 104), t/odom'-Pocioroane (11th 
century) (Bejan, Moga [1979], pp. 155-168; Dra§ovean, Jelcu, Muntean [1996], Uivar 
(10th century) (Poster, Timisoara 2002), Remetea Mare-Gomila lui Pituj (9th-10th cen- 
turies?) (Mare [1998], pp. 285-306; Bejan [1995], pp. 70-76), Dude§tU kfec/n-Dragomir’s 
Mound (lOth-llth centuries) (Bejan, Tanase [2001], p. 80; Bejan, Tanase [2001], p. 80; 
Bejan, Tanase [2002], p. 129; Bejan et al. [2005], pp. 27-28), Sdnpetm German (10th cen- 
tury) (Balint [1991], p. 243, Taf lx a,h),§opotulVechi-Marvila (12th-13th centuries) (Teicu 
[1991], pp. 307-310; Teicu [1998], pp. 124, 132-136, 138-141, 143, 145, 147, 150, 156, 162, 165), 
Berzovia-Patruieni (14th-15th centuries) (Teicu [1996b], pp. 37-47), Caransebe§-Mahala 
(12th century) (laroslavschi [1975], pp. 361-363), Caransebe§-City centre (12th century) 
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(Bona [1993]; feicu [2003], pp. 72-82), Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (14th-15th centuries) 
(feicu [1996c], pp. 56-76; feicu [1995], pp. 227-249), Cenad-Catholic Church (llth-12th 
centuries) (Bejan [1995], pp. 112-113; lambor, Matei, Bejan [1995], p. 19), CiclovaRomdna- 
Morminji (14th-15th centuries) (Uzum, feicu [1981], pp. 211-216), Cuptoare-Sfogea 
(12th-15th centuries) (Uzum [1987], pp. 281-315; feicu [1993], pp. 231-235, 242-248, 
250-251, 258, 260-261, 264, 266, 268-270), Divici (undated) (Uzum, Lazarovici [1974], 
p. 48), Drencova (12th-13th centuries) (feicu [1993], p. 235; feicu [1998], p. 147), Duleu- 
Dealul Cucuiova, Dealul farni (Bozu [2003], p. 381; Luca [2005], p. 144) and the prop- 
erty of Lajcu Podae (Bozu [2003] , p. 381), Ersig-near the Orthodox Church (feicu, Rancu 
[2005], pp. 287-303), Gornea-Gavrina (Dragomir [1981], p. 464), Gomea-Caunija de Sus 
(12th-13th centuries) (Uzum [1981], pp. 181-210; feicu, Lazarovici [1996]; Lazarovici 
et al. [1993], pp. 295-319), Gomea-farchevi^te (14th-15th centuries), Gomea-Oga§ul 
lui Udrescu (undated) (Uzum [1975], pp. 131-143; Uzum, Lazarovici [1974], p. 50; feicu 
[1982], pp. 267, 269, 276), Gornea-Oga§iA lui Senti (Luca [2005], p. 181; Uzum, Lazarovici, 
Dragomir [1973], p. 413), Gomea-Vod Pazari§te (13th century?) (Uzum [1974], pp. 159-164), 
Gornea-Jaimuri (llth-12th centuries), Gomea-Zomonija (12th century?) (Uzum [1977], 
p. 217), ffldia-Funii(llth-12th centuries) (feicu [1998], pp. 127, 134, 147;feicu [1987], p. 333), 
Ilidia-Cetate (12th-14th centuries) (Uzum, Lazarovici [1971], pp. 157-162; Matei, Uzum 
[1972], pp. 555-559; Uzum [1989], pp. 34-44), ffidia-ObliJa (12th-13th-15th centuries) 
(Uzum, Lazarovici [1971], pp. 157-162; Uzum [1979], pp. 387-389; feicu [1993], pp. 327, 
238, 247, 252, 258, 272), /upa-Sector figane^ti (14th century) (ArdeJ, ArdeJ [1995], p. 
47; ArdeJ [1996], pp. 415-424); /upa-near the Timi§ River (Pinter [1987], pp. 363, 369); 
Mehadia-Vlici (14th-15th centuries) (feicu [1993], p. 238; feicu [1998], pp. 131, 143, 
144, 147; feicu [2003c], pp. 95-105), Mehadia-Zidina (11th century) (Macrea [1949], 
pp. 139-140; feicu [1998], pp. 127, 147), Moldova Vfec/ie-Oga§ul cu spini (12th century) 
(feicu, Bozu [1982], pp. 393-395), Moldova Vecke-Rat (12th-13th centuries) (feicu 
[1993], pp. 238, 239, 258; feicu [1998], pp. 127, 147), Moldova VfecAe-Vama Veche (feicu 
[1982], pp. 266, 270, 276), Obreja-Sat Batran (14th-15th centuries) (feicu, Rancu [1997], 
pp. 40-41; feicu [1998], p. 147; feicu [2003d], pp. 106-123), Partoj-Monastery (14th- 
17th centuries) (Munteanu [1980], pp. 747-759; feicu [1982], p. 266), Pescari (12th 
century) (feicu [1998], pp. 127, 147; feicu [1993], p. 239), Pajejena-Eiucet (12th-13th cen- 
turies) (Uzum [1974], pp. 159-164), Pq/gena-§u§ca (undated) (feicu [1993], pp. 239-258), 
Pdcdjdia-Village center, Peji|a-Oga§ele (14th-15th centuries) (Uzum, feicu [1983], pp. 
297-310; feicu [1996], pp. 5-20; feicu [1989], pp. 57-72), SafSdfran-Dealul Bisericii (14th 
century) (feicu [1993],p. 240), SafPdfmn-Sub Motolan(Luca [2005], p. 323; feicu [2003], 
p. 370), Sic/tevifa-Cracul cu Morminji (undated) (Dragomir [1981], p. 465), Soco/-Krugli(a 
de Mijloc (undated), SocoZ-House no. 15 (undated) (Uzum, Lazarovici [1974], pp. 47-48; 
feicu, Rancu, Midi [2002], p. 296), Soco/-Okrugli(a (feicu, Rancu, Midi [2002]), p. 296), 
Sfenca-Oga§ul lui Meghele§ (undated) (Dragomir [1981], p. 465), Svw/fa-Km. Fluvial 1004 
(12th-13th centuries) (BoroneanJ [1985], pp. 111-118), Svini^a (13th century) (0(a [2008], 
p. 282), rmijoara-Cioreni (10th century) (Radulescu, Gall [2001], pp. 155-193), Valea 
i?avenste-Sala§ul lui Marcu Arsenie (undated) (Dragomir [1981] , p. 465), Vrani (14th-15th 
centuries), Vraniuf-Livezi (12th-14th centuries) (feicu [1998], pp. 130, 147), Dumbravi^a 
(Dra§ovean et al. [2004]), Sazlaj-Monastery (feicu, Rancu [2002], pp. 48-49), Ciacova 
(MedeleJ, Tanase, Gall [2001], p. 109; Radu [1972], pp. 61-63), Denta (Marghitan [1985], 
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collection of the Museum of the Banat in Timisoara were also published dur- 
ing this period.^® 

The archaeological activity in the Romanian Banat after 1945 focused 
especially on the highlands, which were increasingly regarded as an area into 
which the native, Romanian population fled when the Magyars arrived. This 
further encouraged scholars to advance the idea of a Romanian stronghold in 
the mountains, as part of the resistance against the attempts of the Hungarian 
nobility to introduce western feudalism into the Banat. Such ideas were par- 
tially based on genuine research but must be seen as a nationalist reaction to 
the late 19th and early 20th century interpretation of cemeteries as exclusively 
Hungarian. During the second half of the 20th century, almost every newly 
excavated cemetery was attributed only to the Romanian population. The 
shift from a Hungarian to a Romanian attribution of hnds followed some of 
the ideas promoted in the interwar period. Moreover, although 10th to 12th- 
century cemeteries have been excavated in large numbers, their full publication 
was delayed, no doubt because of caution regarding the ethnic interpretation 
of hnds.^® The same reason explains the attribution to Pechenegs and the 
local, Romanian population of 18 graves excavated in Hodom'-Pocioroane, on 
the basis of a dubious anthropological analysis. No attribution whatsoever was 
advanced for the cemeteries excavated in Cenad, Denta, Sdnpetru German and 
Mehadia-TAAina. Qualms about the ethnic attribution of hnds are also respon- 
sible for the lack of any synthetic work or survey of archaeological research 
on the medieval Banat. Only recently have Romanian archaeologists pub- 
lished new typologies of artifacts^^ or more or less synthetic discussions on the 



pp. 40-42; Teicu [1993], p. 251), Fdget (Velter [2002], p. 404), Frumu§eni-300 m east 
from the village {***Repertoriul arheologic alMure§ului inferior. Judeful Arad, pp. 70-71), 
A/ico/mf-Lunca Vicinicului or Campul de Jos (undated) (Teicu [1987], p. 336; Radu, Teicu 
[2003a], pp. 212-213), Mco/mJ-Rapa Galbena (12th-13th centures) (Radu, Teicu [2003b] 
pp. 309-322), Frumu§eni-Bizere monastery (Hurezan et al. [2003], pp. 127-128; Rusu 
et al. [2008], pp. 138-139), Or§ova (Balint [1991], p. 245), Vaka Bolva§ni^a-Giobi§te (Luca 
[2005], p. 387; Teicu [2003], p. 367) and Voiteni (Heitel [1994/1995], pp. 405, 430). 

35 Tanase, Gall (1999/2001), pp. 213-222; Tanase, Gall (1999/2000), pp. 555-576. 

36 This is particularly the case of Voiteni, Timi§oara-Cioxem, Denta, Fdget-Cetate, Ilidia-Fxmii. 

37 Pinter (1999); Dragota, 0(a, Rustoiu (2005), pp. 309-320; Oja (2006b), pp. 251-274; 0(a 
(2007a), pp. 117-156; Tanase, Gall (1999/2000), pp. 555-576. 
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matter,^® along with technological studies of jewellery^® or studies regarding 
burial customs in the Carpathian Basin.^° 

A catalogue of cemetery sites in the historical Banat, which have been dated 
between the 9th and the 14th was first published in 2008.“^' Soon after that, 
several artifacts from the collections of the Museum of Mountainous Banat, as 
well as from similar institutions in the Serbian Banat'*^^ were also published. In 
addition, Gyula Nagy Kisleghi’s old excavations have been republished.^^ Only 
recently has this publication effort touched cemetery sites in the lowlands, as 
well as artefacts attributed to nomads or to the so-called Bjelo Brdo."^ Key 
contributions in this respect are those of Adrian Radulescu, Florin Medelef, 
Daniela Tanase and Erwin Gall. Although much progress has been made in 
publication, there are still many sites which are only partially studied. 

There are also 15 settlement sites on which archaeological excavations 
have been carried out or from which a variety of artifacts have been 
obtained: Banatski Despotovac,'^^ Banatski-Kadovac,^^ Cenad,^'^ Cestereg,'^^ 
Sasca Montand, Cheglevici,^° Deta,^^ Fetnac,^^ Jimbolia,^^ Kikinda-0\us and 



38 Tanase, Gall (1999/2001), pp. 213-222; Teicu (1981), pp. 491-500; Teicu (1982), pp. 264- 
277; Teicu (1998), pp. 132-141; Teicu (1993), pp. 242-248; Teicu (2003b), pp. 72-82; Uzum 
(1987), pp. 292-314; Teicu, Lazarovici (1996), pp. 87-91. 

39 0(a (2007b), pp. 363-409. 

40 Gall (2004/2005), pp. 335-454; 0(a (1998), pp. 113-123; 0(a (2005), pp. 171-215; and 0(a 
(2006a), pp. 309-321. 

41 Oja (2008). 

42 Teicu (2009). 

43 Kisleghi (2010). 

44 By late 1990s only few finds from Ciacova, Hodoni-Vociotoane and Sampetru German had 
been published. 

45 Stanojev (1989), p. 13. 

46 Baracki, Brmbolic (1997), p. 211. 

47 Marghitan (1985), p. 28. 

48 MedeleJ, Bugilan (1987), pp. 118-119. 

49 Heitel (1994/1995), pp. 403, 430; Kovacs (1990); pi. 2, Kovacs (1994/1995), p. 174. 

50 Heitel (1994/1995), pp. 403, 430. 

51 Teicu (2009), p. 32, pi. 5/1, p. 145. 

52 Unpublished finds from an unknown location, kept in the County museum in Arad. 

53 Heitel (1994/1995), pp. 405, 430; Kovacs (1990), pi. 2. 
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Olus farm,®"^ Piatra Ui§ovei,^^ Sdnpetru German, Varadia,^'^ Zrenjanin (for- 
merly known as Becicherecul Mare).^^ 

No less than 123 (+1) settlement sites have been identified from the late 
19th to the 21st century, with as many as 251 locations, some of which may 
be cemeteries or features typical for burial assemblages.®® In addition, 2491 
graves have identihed and researched during this period. Although the total 
number of known graves is larger, not all of them have been published. Some 
were destroyed during development or agricultural work, and only a few grave 
goods have been recuperated. In some areas, only held surveys were carried 
out, although various artifacts found suggest the presence of cemeteries. 
Unlike Romania and Yugoslavia, where the material remains of the nomads are 
regarded as the legacy of invaders, in Hungary this particular problem received 
due attention, the interest then being extended to the entire Carpathian Basin, 
the regions south of the Carpathian Mountains, and the Balkans. Hungarian 
scholars dealt with a wide range of aspects, from several categories of artifacts 
to social analysis, historical geography, anthropological and ethnographi- 
cal studies, the presence of Byzantine imports, coin circulation, and cultural 
transmission in the region.®® By contrast, cemeteries dated between the 12th 
and the 14th century and the analysis of the associated burial customs have 
received comparatively less attention in Hungary. The only important contri- 
butions in that respect are studies of Pechenegs, Cumans and Yassi (Alans), but 
none of them concerns the territory of the Banat. The state of the research has 
been complicated by the initial preoccupation with ethnic attributions, and 
the situation has not changed much in recent times. 

Jozsef Hampel was the hrst to put order in this bewildering variety of archae- 
ological evidence produced by 10th to 11th-century cemeteries. He divided that 
material into two main groups: 

1) horseman or warrior graves (Hampel’s group A) 

2) graves of commoners (Hampel’s group B). 



54 Giric (1995/1996), pp. 148-149. 

55 (2009), p. 70, pi. 20/5, p. 178. 

56 Unpublished finds from the County museum in Arad. 

57 Teicu (2009), p. 70, pi. 20/2, 3, pp. 182, 183; 0(a (2011b), pp. 239, 248, pi. 3/2. 

58 Kovacs (1991), p. 422. 

59 See 0(a (2008), pp. 11-12, with the following additional finds: Banatski Brestovac, Bucova 
Puszta, Comlo§u Mare (found in 1900), Beta (found in 1967), Piatra Ili§ovei, Secani, 
Starcevo-Livade, Uivar, Varddia (found at some point during the 19th century). 

60 See the bibliographies published by Cs. Balint, L. Kovacs, K. Mesterhazy, G. Feher, K. Ery, 
A. Kralovanszky, D. Csallany, B. Szoke etc. in overview studies and catalogues. 
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Hampel’s typology is still in use, and it is worth mentioning that several 
burial assemblages in the Banat were included Hampel’s analysis.®* But many 
more assemblages have been added to the classihcation since Hampel’s work 
has been published. Group A, for example, appears to cover a vast area in 
Central Europe, thus far conhrming Hampel’s conclusion that wealthy graves 
with horse bones and luxury weapons of Oriental origin are those of the 
Magyar warriors who occupied Pannonia and then raided Western Europe in 
the course of the 10th century. 

There are also larger cemeteries with less spectacular hnds. Their area of 
distribution overlaps that of group A. This raises the question of how should 
such burial assemblages, with fewer or no warrior graves, be interpreted. 
Hungarian, Slovak, as well as Yugoslav, and Romanian archaeologists focused 
especially on this category of hnds, which offered serious challenges to the 
then accepted criteria for ethnic attribution. Soon after World War i, and 
the dismemberment of Austro-Hungary the theory was put forward, according 
to which such cemeteries represented the Slavic population conquered and 
ruled by the Magyars between the late 9th and the 11th century.®^ Under such 
circumstances, Hampel’s group B was re-baptized “Bjelo Brdo,” after a cem- 
etery excavated in eastern Croatia. The excavation of that site helped rehne 
the dehnition of the characteristics of similar cemeteries. The chronological 
difference between warrior or horseman graves and Group B was the subject 
of many disputes. Bela Szoke, for instance,®^ argued that Hampel’s classihca- 
tion should be maintained, but he added a third group, thus creating a neat 
social division of burial assemblages: rulers, middle class, and commoners. 
Szoke deliberately neglected the evidence pertaining to the presence of a 
Slavic population, and claimed that the Magyars had removed all ethnic 
groups from the territories under their control. As a consequence, all artefacts 
found in assemblages of a later date must be treated as typically Hungarian. 
In reply, the Czechoslovak archaeologist Zdenek Vaha®^ argued that large 
cemeteries did not belong to any particular ethnic group, since the available 
archaeological evidence reveals the interplay of different cultural traditions 
(Kdttlach, Keszthely and those of oriental origin brought by the Magyars). 
Vaha’s argument was that those buried in those cemeteries were members 



6 1 Banatsko Arandjelovo, Rdbe, Vrsac, Dude§tU Vechi, Bucova Puszta, Majdan, Teremia Mare, 
Tomnatic, etc. 

62 The first to note a chronological difference between the two groups was Niederle (1913). 
See also Emyey (1914), pp. 139-145. 

63 Szoke (1962). 

64 Vana (1954), pp. 51-104. 
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of a mixed, Slavic-Hungarian population, minor differences between sites 
being a reflection of the local traditions encountered by the Magyars upon 
their conquest of Pannonia. Czechoslovak scholars also introduced a chrono- 
logical division of Bjelo Brdo-type cemeteries into three different phases from 
950 until 1200. The first phase (975-1025) was characterized by the presence 
of a large number of weapons; during the second phase (1025-1075) weapons 
and horse bones gradually disappeared from burial assemblages; finally, the 
last phase (1075-1200) is one of large, but comparatively poorer cemeteries, 
in which the only notable grave goods are earrings with S-shaped end, knives 
and lock rings. This classification was criticized and revised in the 1980s by 
the German archaeologist Jochen Giesler, who demonstrated that many 
cemeteries began in the mid-lOth century.®^ Giesler’s conclusions broadly 
confirmed Vaha’s, but his chronology was rejected by most Hungarian archae- 
ologists. On the other hand, his typology and chronology were accepted and 
adopted by Slovenian and Croatian, as well as, partially, by Slovakian archae- 
ologists, all of whom embarked on applying Giesler’s system of classification 
to finds from their own countries. A few Romanian archaeologists also picked 
up some of the new concepts, but unlike their Croatian, Slovene, and Slovak 
counterparts, they did not adapt them to the regional particularities of their 
material. In the mid-1980s, a new catalogue of dress accessories and jewellery 
was published, which highlighted hnds regarded as late 9th-century imports 
from the East into the Carpathian Basin.®® 

The archaeological research conducted in Yugoslavia at that time was based 
on the same assumptions, namely that it would be possible to sort out finds 
and artifacts specific to the Slavs, and to separate them from those typical for 
Magyar (or, later, Hungarian) assemblages. One of the leading Yugoslav scholars 
who embraced some of Zdenek Vana’s ideas and whose conclusions were 
accepted by most Hungarian archaeologists was Zeljko Demo.®^ Conversely, 
in Hungary, Csanad Balint, without denying that the Slavic population played 
a certain role in the development of the Bjelo Brdo cemeteries, regards that 
contribution as minor.®® In the 1980s, another Hungarian archaeologist, Laszlo 
Revesz®® advanced another idea, namely that 10th to 11th-century cemeteries 
were organized on a primarily social (and not ethnic) basis. Isolated graves with 
horse bones and weapons were those of the elite. Cemeteries with deposition 



65 Giesler (1981). 

66 Kiss (1985), pp. 217-389. 

67 Demo (1983), pp. 271-301. 

68 Balint (1991), pp. 159-193. 

69 Revesz (1984/1985), pp. 615-639; Revesz (1996); Revesz (1998), pp. 523-532. 
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of weapons in graves represented warriors grouped around their superiors of 
different ranks, while those with fewer weapons were cemeteries of warriors 
of inferior rank. Finally, cemeteries with very few or no weapons or horse 
bones belonged to commoners. 

The debate summarized above also concerned sites and assemblages 
from the Banat. It is however important to note at this point that the question of 
10th to 12th-century cemeteries was approached rather differently by contem- 
porary Romanian archaeologists. Initially, nobody (with the notable exception 
of Marton Roska) paid any attention to those hnds. After World War ii, however, 
with the increasing number of hnds, mostly from unsystematic excavations, the 
publication of the evidence became necessary, although it was largely post- 
poned until after 1989. Scholars disagree as to the names to be given to the pop- 
ulations arriving in Pannonia from the steppe north of the Black Sea.^° Some 
employ ethnic names (Magyars, Pechenegs, Cumans),^* others prefer to refer 
to their presumed way of life (nomads),^^ their presumed linguistic affiliation 
(Turanian)'^^ or their rehgion (pagans, non-Christian, shamanistic).^^ 

The blending of cultures and the biological mix of populations was also 
a subject much discussed by Romanian archaeologists. The ethnic attribu- 
tion of graves, groups of graves or entire cemeteries was a constant subject 



70 This refers of course only to the terminology employed by Romanian scholars concerned 
with the period between the 9th and the 12th centuries. It is not my intention to deal with 
all names, and I will restrict myself to a selection of representative authors. 

71 Salagean (2006); Dra§ovean, feicu, Muntean (1996), p. 38; Bejan (1995); Dragota (2006); 
Cosma (2001), pp. 174-175. 

72 Spinei (1985) employs different names for Turkic populations (Pechenegs, Uzes, Cumans) 
who invaded the current territory of Romania. Spinei (1999) analyzed the written sources 
to conclude that the Magyars were nomads, mostly because of the influence they received 
from other Turkic populations. Spinei then applied those conclusions to the archaeologi- 
cal material, which, in his opinion, is typical for a nomad population. loan Aurel Pop 
(1996) also used written sources to depict Magyars as nomads. See also Velter (2002), 
p. 16 (Magyars as nomadic horsemen); Bejan, Mare (1997), p. 146 (“non-Christian nomadic 
horsemen, either Pechenegs or Magyars”). 

73 Spinei (1985); lonija (2005), p. Ill; Dumitriu (2001), p. 149. Most Romanian authors seem 
to be unaware that “Turanian” is a now obsolete designation employed in the 19th cen- 
tury to refer to non-Indo-European, non-Semitic, and non-Hamitic languages. Be as it 
may, the language spoken by the Magyars, which was most certainly Finno-Ugrian, was 
never classified as “Turanian.” 

74 lonija (2005), p. Ill (in reference to Turkic populations in the Lower Danube region). 
Victor Spinei believes that the Magyars practiced shamanism, much like the Pechenegs 
and the Cumans. Ana-Maria Velter (2002), p. 72 sees the mid-lOth century Magyars as 
simply pagans. See also Bejan, Mare (1997), p. 146. 
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of debate, with few, if any serious arguments on either side. The finds from 
Me/iad/a-Zidina, for example, were attributed to a Romanian- Slavic, Christian 
population, while the cemetery from //odom'-Pocioroane was attributed on 
the basis of an anthropological analysis, to a Pecheneg-Romanian population 
(Dumitru Joicu; Adrian Bejan). Secondary burials in barrows found in Bucova 
were attributed without much discussion to the Pechenegs (Mircea Rusu, Geza 
Bako). The same is true for the burial mounds in the cemeteries excavated in 
TeremiaMare and Tomnatic which were labelled as "Cuman.” The earring from 
Beta, with good analogies in assemblages of the Kdttlach culture, was invari- 
ably regarded as Slavic (Mircea Rusu).^® Similarly, Radu Heitel attributed the 
cemeteries excavated in Voiteni, Deta7^ and Bucova Pusta to a mixed popula- 
tion (Slavic-Romanian-Hungarian), while labelling finds from ComLo§uL Mare, 
Periam, Cenad, Felnac and Sanpetru German as either Magyar or Kabar. Mircea 
Rusu believed the grave found in 1968 in Sanpetru German to be that of a 
Magyar warrior. The archaeological evidence discovered in the late 19th and 
early 20th century in the Romanian part of the Banat was published by Florin 
Medelef and loan Bugilan in 1987.^^ This publication also included new infor- 
mation about the research conducted in the region by Gyula Nagy Kisleghi, 
whose excavation journals have been recently published.^® Another defining 
trait of the archaeological research on early medieval Banat is the exclusive 
focus on that part of the province which is now within the Romanian borders. 
Finds from Serbia or Hungary were rarely, if ever mentioned. Finally, unlike 
Hungarian archaeologists, Romanian scholars paid considerably more atten- 
tion to medieval cemeteries dated between the 12th and the 15th century, no 
doubt in an attempt to shift the emphasis from the earlier period (10th-12th 
century), which was viewed as "Hungarian” and therefore not profitable to 
a nationalist agenda. The political underpinnings of such a research agenda 
can be easily detected in arguments developed to demonstrate that 12th 
to 13th-century graves discovered in mountain areas must have belonged to 
Romanians, and only to them. The underlying assumption in such cases is that 
that ethnic attribution was justified by the fact that that area is currently inhab- 
ited primarily by Romanians, and that their presence there could be traced 
in written sources from the 15th to the 19th century.'^® Meanwhile, Hungarian 
archaeologists excavating sites in the Banat simply ignored any artifacts of 



75 Rusu (1971), pp. 723-724; Korosec (1954), pp. 50-62. 

76 Korosek (1954), pp. 50-62. 

77 MedeleJ, Bugilan (1987), pp. 87-198. 

78 Kisleghi (2010). 

79 Teicu (1993); Teicu (1998). 
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a type that was not already known from previous excavations. To this day, 
some of the evidence from cemeteries excavated during the interwar period 
has remained unpublished. Very few publications of cemeteries include any 
cemetery plan, which makes sequencing and phasing considerably difficult, if 
not impossible. The only stratigraphical observations were made when church 
walls cut through a number of graves. Such situations led to the conclusion 
that there were two separate phases.®° Some typologies were created exclu- 
sively for finds from Yugoslavia, Hungary, or Bulgaria. Only recently have schol- 
ars taken a regional approach to artefact typology.®' There is a pressing need 
for revising the chronology of grave finds and their spatial distribution, and for 
a thorough analysis of certain decorative motifs which seem to play a key role 
in dating artefacts and the assemblages in which they have been found. Burial 
practices and rituals are poorly understood, for they have received very little 
attention beyond an "ethnographic” projection of 18th-19th-century customs 
on to the 12th to 14th centuries. The first attempt to put some order into this 
material was that Hie Uzum, but his was a far too limited corpus.®^ In addition, 
he focused only on the position of the arms in relation to the body, and even 
with that, drew no parallels to contemporary contexts in the Carpathian Basin 
or in the Balkans. 1 have followed in his footsteps, and developed Uzum’s ideas 
to cover a multitude of aspects of burial practices.®® The lack of systematically 
excavated cemeteries (only one has so far been fully excavated, that in §opotu 
Vfec/i/-Marvila)®^ precludes any further conclusions. Although a large number 



80 Cdrnecea-Bealu Bisericii (feicu [1995], pp. 227-249), Berzovia-Fatmieni (feicu [1996b], 
pp. 37-47), Ilidia-Cetate (Uzum, Lazarovici [1971], pp. 157-162), Re§i{a-Oga§ele (feicu 
[1996a], pp. 5-20), Caransebe§-City centre (Bona [1993], Obreja-Sat Batran ( feicu, Rancu 
[2003], p. 457), Ersig (feicu, Rancu [2005], pp. 287-303). 

81 0(a (2007/2008), pp. 269-303; 0(a (2008), pp. 81-145; Oja (2009), pp. 75-97. In the 
Banat, such artifacts as tores, diadems, hair pins with S-shaped ends, bracelets, double 
heart-shaped pendants, 11th- to 13th century Byzantine, as well as 14th- to 15th cen- 
tury West European jewellery have so far received no typological treatment at all. See 
Dumitriu (2001); Oja (2006), pp. 251-274; (2007), pp. 117-156; (2009), pp. 179-211; (2010), 
pp. 117-138; (2011b), pp. 233-250, (2012) pp. 269-292; Dragota, Oja, Rustoiu (2005), 
pp. 309-320; Oja et al. (2009), pp. 65-82; Oja, Dragota, Rustoiu (2010), pp. 155-171; 
Tanase, Gall (1999/2000), pp. 555-576; Tanase, Gall (1999/2001), pp. 213-222; Pinter 
(1999). 

82 Uzum (1975), pp. 131-142. 

83 Oja (1998), pp. 113-123; Oja (2005), pp. 171-215; Oja (2006c), pp. 229-272; Oja (2006a), 
pp. 309-321; Oja (2008), pp. 36-80. 

Teicu (1991), pp. 307-310; feicu (1993), pp. 240-241-244, 246, 247, 248, 263, fig. 6, p. 264, 
fig. 7/c, p. 267, fig. 10, p. 269 and fig. 12/6. 
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of cemeteries have been excavated, even if partially, only a few have been so 
far published. In other cases the information can no longer be retrieved {lUdia- 
Cetate, Obli^a, Cuptoare-Siogea and Gornea-Oga^ul lui Udrescu).®® 

It comes as a surprise that the movement of populations other than Magyars, 
Pechenegs, or Cumans has received no attention whatsoever. For example, 
there seems to be no interest in population movements from the region south 
to the lands north of the river Danube. As a consequence, our understanding 
of burial practices in 10th- to 14th century Banat is incomplete. 

This book is the hrst attempt to address those problems and to shape a syn- 
thesis out of quite heterogeneous sources. This is all the more necessary since 
my last study on such a wide chronological span has been published in 2008.®® 
My hope is hope is to clarify some of the current lines of research and to put 
the archaeological record to good use in order to answer historical questions 
pertaining to the social and cultural life in the medieval Banat. 



85 The results of the excavations from fflrfia-Funii and Mehadia-\J\ici are currently prepared 
for publication. 

86 Oja (2008). 



CHAPTER 2 



The History of the Banat between the 10th and the 
14th Century According to the Written Sources 



The history of the Banat in the Middle Ages (10th to 14th century) is known 
from several written sources, which provide important information on social 
and administrative structures, as well on various ethnic groups. In addition, 
those sources shed some light on the religious practices in the region. 

To be sure, the sources in question are few and sparse. Most studies exclu- 
sively based on them are marred by contradictions and far-fetched conclu- 
sions, as well as by nationalist biases. Several authors admit, however, that the 
region was home to a variety of peoples.' 

It is generally believed that in the aftermath of the collapse of the Avar 
BChaganate, following the Frankish victories, the Banat was ruled by Bulgars. 
However, there are no sources explicitly describing political developments in 
the region during the 9th century. 

Under the years 822 and 824, the Frankish annals mention a group of peo- 
ple named Praedenecenti, who are also called Marvani or Merehani. They were 
apparently a Slavic tribe in conflict with the Bulgars.^ Judging by the evidence 
of the annals, after 824 the Bulgars established their hegemony in the region 
where the Praedenecenti lived. By 827, they definitely had under their rule a 
number of Slavic groups in southern Pannonia.^ Some believe that those Slavs 
lived side by side with remnants of the Avar and with Romanic (i.e.. Romance- 
speaking) populations.^ By contrast, some Hungarian historians believe that 
the region was inhabited only by Slavs and Bulgars, the latter being the rem- 
nants of the Turkic- speaking population previously under Avar rule. The only 
basis for that theory is a number of river names, such as Cara§, which are 



1 Gyorffy (1963), (1987); Madgearu (1998), pp. 194-196; Pop (1996), pp. 117-130; Pascu (1971), 
pp. 50-51, 81-87; Horvath-Paloczi (1989), pp. 32, 33, 57, 58, 63; Popa (1989), pp. 353-376; 
Jeicu (1998); Vinulescu (1936), pp. 869-876; Achim (2000a), pp. 11-24; Achim (2000d), 
pp. 63-77; Achim (2000h), pp. 145-160; Oja (2007c), pp. 17-37; Pesty (1876); Pesty (1878); 
Pesty (1882/1883); Pacla§ianu (1943), pp. 21-25; §tefanescu (1991), p. 56 with bibliography on 
Romanians, their organization, religion etc. 

2 Madgearu (1998), pp. 194-195. 

3 Spinei (1999), p. 50. 

4 Bejan (1995), p. 99. 
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believed to be of Bulgar (i.e., Turkic) origin.® Meanwhile, the idea of a strong 
Bulgar presence in the Banat has also been accepted by some Romanian 
scholars.® Others do not exclude the possibility that the Turkic-speaking ele- 
ments in question were Avars, who continued to live in the lands to the east 
from the river Tisza after the demise of the Khaganate.^ Still others have also 
pointed out that Turkic river names such as Cara§ may well be of a later date, 
going back perhaps to the Pechenegs.® 

The next important episode in the history of the Banat is a mention in the 
Gesta Hungarorum of a polity led by a duke named G(a)lad.® There is much 
dispute regarding this piece of information, as some historians believe in its 
authenticity, while others completely reject it. G(a)lad’s rule over the area 
between the Mure§, Tisza and Danube rivers, up to the Carpathian Mountains, 
is mentioned only in the 12th-century chronicle.'® This is not the place to enter 
the historiographic debate regarding authenticity of the Gesta Hungarorum 
and the historical reality of Duke G(a)lad and of his polity, both topics which 
received considerable attention in the Romanian historiography." One of the 
key arguments used by Romanian historians in support of the idea that the infor- 
mation in the Gesta Hungarorum can be trusted and that there really was a local 
duke in the early 10th century named G(a)ladis is the relatively large number of 
local place names supposedly derived from that duke’s name: Gladna Romana 
(Timi§ County), Valea Gladu and Cladova (Arad County),'^ Galad, Gladska, and 



5 Gyorffy (1987), p. 470. 

6 Pop (1996), p. 118. 

7 Rusu (1975), pp. 201-202; Pop (1996), p. 118. For Avars to the east from the river Tisza, see 
Szoke (1990/1991), pp. 145-157. 

8 Binder (1968), p. 629. 

9 Gesta Hungarorum 11 and 44, in Martyn Rady, Laszlo Veszpremy, and Janos M. Bak (eds.), 
Anonymus and Master Roger (Central European Medieval Texts, 5) (Budapest/New York: 
Central European University Press, 2010), pp. 32, 94-97. It is worth mentioning that duke 
C(a)lad is mentioned only in the Gesta Hungarorum and does not appear in any other 
source. As a consequence, historians have raised serious doubts about the historical 
authenticity of the episode and even about the existence of a polity in the early tenth- 
century Banat. 

10 For a much earlier dating of the Gesta Hungarorum to the 11th century, see Salagean 
(2006), pp. 11-57. 

1 1 Madgearu (1996), pp. 8-13; (1998), pp. 191-207; Madgearu (2005); Pop (1996), pp. 112-120; 
Bejan (1995), pp. 104-112; Bizerea, Bizerea (1978), pp. 1-16; Pascu (1971), pp. 29, 44, 51, 57; 
Teicu (1998), pp. 495-496; Spinei (1990b), p. 127 etc. 

1 2 Cliick (1976), p. 76. 
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Kladova (Serbia),*^ and Schela Cladovei (Mehedin^i County).'^ In the absence 
of any serious discussion of the origin and chronology of those place names, 
the argument is however considerably weak. Capitalizing on the absence of any 
(other supporting) arguments, Hungarian historians such as Gydrgy Gydrffy 
have raised serious doubts as to the historical existence of G(a)lad’s duchy and 
the chronicler’s claim that he (Galad) had come fromVidin with reinforcement 
troops.*® Interestingly, however, Hungarian historians do not entirely rejected 
the testimony of the chronicler. This may be because, as a matter of fact, the 
historical geography of the Banat is reflected quite accurately in the chronicle.*® 
Indeed, the unknown chronicler placed G(a)lad’s duchy within precise geo- 
graphical boundaries, and mentioned the rivers Mure§, Tisza, Seztureg, Timi§, 
Ponoucea, and Beguey, in addition to two villages named Kenesna (Kanizsa) 
and Tarhus (Taras), and three fortresses named Vrscia (Vrsac), Ohtum or Sunad 
(Cenad), and Kevea (Temeskubin). Needless to say, both villages and fortresses 
may have well been in existence during the chronicler’s lifetime, but not in the 
early 10th century. This remarkable geographic precision may be regarded as 
an indication that the unknown chronicler was familiar with the topography 
of the Banat, but not as argument in favor of the historical reality of G(a)lad’s 
duchy. It is therefore not possible to decide on this basis alone whether or not 
there really was an early 10th-century polity led by G(a)lad, who is not men- 
tioned in any other sources. He most certainly is the first regional leader to 
be mentioned in the chronicle (and for that matter the last one as well).**' But 
the Gesta mentions a number of other rulers in the neighboring regions.*® The 
territory between the Danube and the Tisza rivers was supposedly inhabited 
by Slavs and Bulgarians and ruled by Duke Salanus,*® while the lands north of 
the river Mure§ were the domain of Menumorut, the grandson of Morout, who 
is the only ruler mentioned as having a number of Khazars under his sway.^° 
Finally, south of the river Danube were the Bulgarians. The relative position 



13 Madgearu (1996), pp. 10-12; Pop (1996), p. 119. 

14 For the same issue, also see Halasi-Kun (1981), pp. 113-118. 

1 5 Gydrfly (1987), pp. 470-471. 

16 Anonymus Belae Regis Notarii, Gesta Hungarum {hr, i) (1934), p. 83, note 9, p. 110, notes 
1-4, p. Ill, notes 1-4; Pop (1996), pp. 112-116; Madgearu (1996), pp. 5-22; Madgearu (1998), 
pp. 199-201; Bizerea, Bizerea (1978), pp. 1-16. 

1 7 This has been a key argument employed by those denying the authenticity the chronicle’s 
testimony and the existence of G(a)lad’s duchy. 

18 Some have gone as far as to treat those polities mentioned in the Gesta Hungarorum as 
marches. See Madgearu (1998), pp. 196-197. 

19 Anonymus Belae Regis Notarii, Gesta Hungarum (hr, i) (1934), p. 83. 

20 Anonymus Belae Regis Notarii, Gesta Hungarum (hr, i) (1934), p. 83. 
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of the three polities (Bulgaria, and the duchies of Menumorut and Salanus) 
may help delineate the territory which, at least in the chronicler’s mind, was 
ruled by G(a)lad.^* Based on the Gesta Hungarorum, some have tried to iden- 
tify the ethnicity of the local populations, but aside from this chronicle, there 
are no other sources to conhrm its testimony. Nor does the situation improve 
for the subsequent two centuries (11th and 12th centuries), even though there 
is a relatively larger number of written sources of a greater variety. By contrast, 
there is sufficient information for at least an attempt at reconstructing social 
structures at a regional level. 

Much has been made of a possible presence of the Pechenegs in the Banat 
during the 10th century^^ but the evidence is simply lacking. The anthropo- 
logical analysis of the skeletal remains from Hodoni-Pocioroane does not have 
any relation to the ethnicity of those buried in that cemetery and the fact that 
the neighboring village was once called Be^enova Nona (now Dude§tii Noi) has 
no value for the ethnic attribution of that cemetery.^^ Furthermore, that some 
graves were found under burial mounds (some of them of prehistoric origin) 
does not constitute any indication of the ethnicity of the deceased, whether 
Pecheneg or not. To be sure, the grave goods and some of the burial customs 
(e.g., the deposition of the skull and legs of the horse next to the human body) 
point to a nomad population, but it is impossible to attach any ethnic labels to 
those features. Indeed, some of the grave goods are either of Byzantine manu- 
facture or imitations thereof So far, there is no clear archaeological confirma- 
tion of a Pecheneg presence in the Banat. While it is known from the historical 
sources that the Pechenegs later settled in the northwestern part of the Banat, 
no clear chronology may be established for place and river names derived from 
the name of the Pechenegs. A presence of the Pechenegs in the Banat in the 
10th century is therefore a matter more of speculation than of fact. 

In addition to Pechenegs, the Gesta Hungarorum makes reference to Vlachs 
(Blacs), Slavs, &nAKabars-the latter under the guise of the “Cumans” mentioned 
in G(a)lad’s army. “Cumans” are mentioned again in Ahtum’s army during the 
second half of the 10th century, but such an early presence of the Cumans in 
the region is historically impossible. As a consequence, some believe that the 
"Cumans” in question were Volga Bulghars, and that duke Ahtum himself may 
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have belonged to that ethnic group.^^ Some have even tried to link certain cate- 
gories of archaeological evidence from the Banat to the Volga Bulghars. During 
both G(a)lad and Ahtum’s times, the population is said to have been Orthodox 
Christian, although the distinction was most likely not made in the early 10th 
or even in the late 10th century (i.e., before the Great Schism of 1054). At any 
rate, the archaeological evidence does not conhrm the testimony of the writ- 
ten sources. 

According to the Gesta Hungarorum, following G(a)lad’s defeat of 934, no 
Magyar or Kabar group settled in the region. The name of the tribal chief- 
tain Tarhos is believed to have survived in the form of Taras, on the Tisza.^® 
Although it is not possible to conhrm that association either by historical or by 
archaeological means, the Magyar expedition to Byzantium, which took place 
in 934, may have well started from the northwestern region of what is today the 
Banat.^® Those Romanian historians who put their trust in the chronicle and 
believe in the historical reality of G(a)lad’s duchy place it in the southern part 
of the Banat, which would have therefore not put it directly in the path of the 
Magyar raids.^^ The Magyars themselves may have settled in different parts of 
the Banat at different times. According to the unknown chronicler, there was 
no settlement of the Magyars led by Zuardu, Cadusa, and Boyta in the moun- 
tains of the Banat. Romanian scholars have long regarded Vrscia mentioned 
in the Gesta Hungarorum as the Latinized form for Orlova, but there is little 
evidence to support that association, which seems to have been established 
solely because of a desire to move the borders of G(a)lad’s polity as far to the 
east as possible and thus make it look larger. Hungarian historians uncritically 
accepted that idea, which they in turn used to show how Magyars moved deep 
into the mountain region as early as the 10th century. As it were, material cul- 
ture remains once attributed to the Magyars have in fact been found in Orlova. 
However, their dating is apparently later (the sword),^® their ethnic attribu- 
tion contested (the earrings),^® and doubts have even been raised about their 
provenance (belt httings).^° There are of course serious arguments against 
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regarding Vrscia and Orlova as one and the same place. If archaeology is of 
any value in this matter, Vrsac is much more likely to be Vrscia.^^ The mate- 
rial culture remains in that city have indeed been dated to the mid-lOth cen- 
tury and may be associated with assemblages in the steppe lands north of the 
Black Sea. There is no connection with those steppe lands for the materials 
from Orlova. Moreover, a steppe population was most dehnitely present in the 
lowlands of the Banat as early as the 10th century, as indicated by the archaeo- 
logical evidence. If one accepts the information about G(a)lad in the Gesta 
Hungarorum as valid, then it is worth mentioning that the duke is said to have 
ruled from the Mure§ river to the Haram, that is in the lowlands of the modern 
Banat. Vrsac (Vrscia) is immediately to the north of Haram. Nothing indicates 
that, in the unknown chronicler’s eyes, G(a)lad’s power extended over the 
mountain area, or that the Magyars entered that area at any point before the 
1230s, when the Severin banate was established. 

Equally difficult is to associate the appearance of strongholds such as 
Coronini, Vladimirescu, and Bulci (almost always associated with Romanians 
in the Romanian historiography) with the presence of specific populations. In 
the absence of systematic archaeological research, one is left with specu- 
lations. For example, the stronghold in Vrsac was located next to a Roman- 
age fort.^^ In Serbia, a number of strongholds were erected during the 9th 
and 10th centuries both to the north (Pancevo, Pescari, Kuvin, Sapaja, and 
Orlova) and to the south from the river Danube (Orasje, Veliko Gradiste, Ram, 
Gradina and Visnica). Some of those strongholds appear on sites known for 
Roman-age forts (Tekija, Veliki Gradac, Branicevo, and Belgrade), others were 
built in new locations. Serbian scholars explain the strongholds as a local, defen- 
sive reaction against the arrival of the Magyars on the Danube.^ In that respect, 
those strongholds must have been built by the Bulgarians, and were later re- 
used by the Byzantines. The strongholds on the northern bank of Danube were 
supposedly auxiliary fortifications meant only to protect the river line. On the 
other hand, it is possible that those strongholds were built at different times, 
much earlier, and by various communities, without being necessarily linked 
to any pohty. Unfortunately, there is so far no archaeological evidence either to 
confirm or to reject such suppositions. Only Pescari has been excavated, but 
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the site is not mentioned in any written sources.^® It is not even possible to 
date those strongholds before 896 (the date commonly accepted as the begin- 
ning of the Magyar conquest of, and subsequent settlement in Pannonia), par- 
ticularly those north of the Danube, in the lands in which the Magyars settled 
around the mid-lOth century. Most strongholds apparently continued to be 
occupied until the 11th century, for they appear in the sources of the subse- 
quent centuries as economic centres of regional significance.^® However, 
south of the Danube, strongholds represented central places at a regional level 
(the hinterland of the fortified settlement) since the 10th century. It is possible 
that a similar process took place in the lands north of the river, even though 
no historical evidence is known for that century. In the 12th century, some of 
those strongholds became regional centers of some importance. For example, 
Cuvin and Ilidia, as well their environs were granted to Margaret, the would-be 
Hungarian spouse of Emperor Isaac ii Angelos, as royal dowry.^'^ The environs 
were probably inhabited by an ethnically diverse population involved in vari- 
ous economic and military activities. This is the nexus where a local elite of no 
particular ethnic origin may have formed, in a manner not unlike that known 
from the lands south of the river. The presence of other fortresses inside the 
territory, which are mentioned before 934 (the year of the Magyar raid into 
the Banat), suggests that the area in question also included small polities 
centered upon strongholds serving as residences for various regional lead- 
ers. Written sources have nothing to say about the ethnic configuration of the 
region before or after the Magyar raids. If the organization of the local Slavs in 
the 9th century survived into the following century, then those must have been 
communities of various sizes, ruled by local leaders. 

Place names derived from the names of the Magyar tribes show that the 
Magyars entered into and settled in the Banat as early as the 10th century: Jeno 
(north of Voila,^® on the lower Timi§, north-north-east of the Igan swamp), 
Nyek (south of Gherteni§, next to the river Fize§),^® Terjen (north-north-east of 
Voila, close to the Tisza, east of Csoka, in the northern part of the Igan swamp,^° 
south of the Mure§, in the south-western part of medieval Arad), Varsany/*^^ 
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Ker (on the left bank of the Tisza, south-south-west of Terjen),"^^ south-west 
of the medieval city of Arad, Urs (on the Aranca river), Laddny (south of the 
Mure§ and Pauli§), Gyarmat (north-east of Timisoara). It is important to note 
that all those place names appear in the lowlands, primarily around Pancevo, 
Timisoara, and Semlacul Mare. This distribution suggests that when the Banat 
was incorporated into the kingdom of Hungary, the Hungarian population did 
not enter the mountain region, even though at that time the old tribal names 
had been turned into common place names.^^ Another interesting aspect is 
the diversity of the place names derived from tribal names, not unlike that in 
almost all areas settled by Magyars. That no particular tribal name predomi- 
nates in the Banat suggests that the Magyars who came to the region no longer 
belonged to tightly knit tribal or clan units. The separation of small groups 
from the old tribes must have happened, at the latest, during the second half 
of the 10th century. However, nothing is known about the whereabouts of the 
other populations who came along with the Magyars. In all Ifkelihood, it was 
largely Turkic populations that settled in the Banat at first, rather than groups 
from the seven Magyar tribes. 

It has been pointed out that some sources, such as the Anonymi Geograpki 
Descriptio Europae Orientalism‘S or the Russian Primary Chronicle'’^® indicate 
that, when the Magyars came to Pannonia, the Romanians were pushed away 
into the Balkans, with only Magyars and Slavs remaining behind. But such a 
scenario does not work for the Banat. First, the Magyar raids into the region 
were quite late (934), and it is hard to imagine how the massive exodus of the 
Romanian population could have taken place in the 930s without Bulgarian 
sources mentioning it. The information culled from the two sources men- 
tioned above has in fact been used to support the claims of some Hungarian 
historians that, when coming to the Banat, the Magyars found only Slavs and 
Turkic Bulgars living there. A general withdrawal of the Romanian population 
into the Balkans is improbable, but one cannot rule out the possibility of some 
inhabitants of the Banat going into the mountains, away from the troubled 
lowlands. This appears to have been an alternative to migrating to the lands 
south of the river Danube, as has already been suggested by Viorel Achim and 
Radu Popa.^® There is, however, no evidence in the written sources for any of 
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those possibilities. Late sources, such as Simon de Keza’s Chronicle (which was 
written in the late 13th century) claim that after the settlement of the seven 
tribes, the auxiliary populations occupied the remaining territory as desired.^^ 

Constantine vii Porphyrogenitus, writing in the mid-lOth century knew 
of Magyars (“Turks”) in the Iron Gates region.^® To the west from that region, 
several "Turkic” settlements are known, which are named after nearby rivers- 
the Timi§, the Tutis, the Mure§, the Cri§, and the Tisza. The absence of any 
archaeological finds in the mountain area that could be associated in one way 
or another with the Magyars, suggests that that area was only formally under 
their rule, and that no Magyars actually settled in the mountains. Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ information about the Byzantine-Magyar frontier is impor- 
tant for it suggests that the area between the Mure§, the Tisza, the Danube, 
and the Carpathians Mountains was already settled in the mid-lOth century 
by Magyars and their auxiliary populations.^® Imre Boba once believed that 
since Constantine Porphyrogenitus refers to the local population as "Turks,” 
the newcomers were primarily Kabars.®° However, the use of the ethnic name 
"Turks” in the De administrando imperio is much more general and often 
applies to different populations. Be as it may, Constantine Porphyrogentius 
has nothing to say about the native population the Magyars had found in 
the Banat. 

Following the Magyar raids of the first half of the 10th century and the subse- 
quent settlement of the Magyars in the region, a number of political structures 
emerged, which soon attempted to move away from the power at the center of 
the Magyar polity. By the second half of the 10th century, a new ethnic and reli- 
gious configuration appeared. According to Bruno of Querfurt, who travelled 
to the southern parts of Hungary in 1003, the region was inhabited by “Black 
Magyars” (whom some believe to have been Kabars).®* The attempt to con- 
vert them to Christianity was only partially successful, as pagan practices and 
shamanism continued in the area, perhaps strengthened by the arrival of new 
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Turkic populations from the Volga region.®^ This is visible in burial customs, 
especially in the practice of burying a warrior together with his weapons and 
his harnessed horse. That Christianity coexisted with non-Christian practices 
also results from the Legend of St. Gerard, which claims that the local duke 
Ahtum had seven wives, but at the same time was eager to establish a monas- 
tery under the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople. It has also been 
suggested that at least some of the Kabars may have practiced Judaism.®^ I 
shall return later to the issue of religion. 

One of the thorny issues concerning the religious developments in the 
10th century is the mission of Hierotheos in Tourkia, and the establishment 
in the mid-lOth century of a bishopric under the jurisdiction of the patri- 
arch in Constantinople. Although some still insist that Hierotheos went to 
Transylvania,^^ others believed that the region targeted by his mission was 
that between the Mure§ and the Cri§ rivers, in the northwestern part of the 
Banat and the modern-day county of Bacs-Kiskun.®® If this is correct, then we 
should assume that as early as 953, there was a leader in this area named Gylas, 
who had converted to the form of Christianity favored in Constantinople. The 
archaeological evidence substantiates the idea, as the Banat has produced 
a number of pectoral crosses, in addition to the existence of a monastery in 
Morisena dedicated to St.John the Baptist and known to have been established 
by Ahtum. There were Christians in the area, who died during the fighting tak- 
ing place in the region in 1002-1003, and there was a church of Byzantine 
plan at Szoreg. On the other hand, the same region produced evidence of a 
large number of settlements suggesting a cluster of population and, perhaps, 
a center of regional power. In the light of this interpretation, it makes sense to 
see Ahtum ruling over the lands to the north of the river Mure§, even though 
many of his possessions appear to have been located on the lower course of 
that river. 

Between G(a)lad and Ahtum, there have been some important economic 
and political changes in the Banat. The most important, however, is the shift 
of the center of power to the north. In the early 10th century, G(a)lad’s power 
center (if the testimony of the Gesta Hungarorum is to be trusted) was next 
to the Danube, but a century later Ahtum’s was on the Mure§ and the lands to 
the north from that river. Local leaders in the area between the Mure§, the 
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Tisza and the Cri§ seem to have joined Ahtum’s polity, some out of economic 
self-interest, while others may have been forced to do so. The control of the 
transportation of salt from Transylvania along the Mure§ river must have 
played an important role in this shift. If duke G(a)lad truly existed, then fol- 
lowing his disappearance, the polity he had created or ruled began to expand 
northwards. In addition, if the mission of Hierotheos targeted this same region, 
then one can add a strong Byzantine influence. 

The nature of this polity, to which Romanian historians consistently refer 
as “voivodeship,” is obscure and not much can be gleaned from the written 
sources. To be sure, during the 10th century, local institutions, with their ethnic 
flavor or characteristics, were increasingly in competition with macro-regional 
institutions of larger polities. At some point in the late 10th century, the area 
between the Cri§, the Danube and the Carpathians came under the rule of 
Ahtum.®® He must therefore have ruled over a territory inhabited by a large 
number of Magyars and Kabars, if one is to take the Gesta Hungarorum at face 
value.®^ Whatever the case, this was also a period of widespread conversion to 
Christianity. 

Some of the local chieftains subordinated to Ahtum are said to have 
attempted to break away from the central power and to create a separate polity 
by adopting the form of Christianity favored in Byzantium. This suggests that 
the settlement of the Magyars and their auxiliary populations in the Banat has 
brought ethnic diversity into the ranks of the elites, as well as some religious 
changes among them. Besides the old tribal leaders, the powers-that-be came 
to include their offspring and other landowners, relatives of the paramount 
chieftain. Two types of elites emerged in the Banat — those derived from the 
old leaders, and the offspring of the first Magyar settlers or of their auxiliary 
populations. According to the Legend of St. Cerard, this was the ultimate rea- 
son for the conflict erupting in the early 11th century. It is not at all clear when 
the two groups have emerged one coalescing around the old chieftains, the 
other consisting of the descendants of the first Magyar settlers and of relatives 
of the paramount chief At any rate, the tensions were used by King Stephen to 
gain control over Ahtum’s polity. In doing so, he worked through local forces. 
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For example, Chanadin, said to have been a nephew of King Stephen, actu- 
ally lived within the polity ruled by Ahtum and may have been involved in the 
conflict between the two parties. In the aftermath of Stephen’s victory over 
Ahtum, Chanadin received hereditary rule of the area now turned into the 
bishopric of Cenad and, in addition, large estates in Hungary. This was also 
a major turn in regional politics, as Stephen’s victory severed Ahtum’s rela- 
tions with Samuel of Bulgaria.®® The ethnic diversity in the region soon made 
room for homogenizing policies, themselves the correlate of the sedentization 
of the nomadic elements (Magyars or Kabars), which appears to have already 
been in an advance stage. The defeat of Ahtum by King Stephen was not fol- 
lowed by large-scale movements of population from the region, in the way, for 
example, the defeat of the Cumans at Lake Hod in 1280 was followed by the 
emigration of a large number of Cumans (particularly those from the Borchool 
tribe) outside Hungary. The conclusion is that in the early 11th century, the 
Hungarian population had permanently settled in the lowlands of the Banat. 
What influence the conversion to Christianity may have had on this process 
of sedentization remains unknown. However, there can be no accident that 
the sedentization process coincides in time with the arrival of the Byzantine 
monks at Morisena and the establishment of a monastery dedicated to St.John 
the Baptist. However, both written (particularly hagiographic) and archaeolog- 
ical sources strongly suggest that the old beliefs were not entirely abandoned. 

At the same time, this period witnessed the creation of border custom points 
along the Mure§ River, in parallel with the functioning of an economy spe- 
cihc to steppe populations. The former, mentioned in sources pertaining to the 
late 10th and early 11th century, were most likely in connection to the shipping 
of salt from Transylvania, which is hrst mentioned in the Frankish annals in 
the late 9th century.®® Although no direct evidence for border customs exists 
in the 10th century, there is nonetheless archaeological evidence of fortihed 
settlements along the Mure§, such as Vladimirescu (medieval Arad).®° Ahtum’s 
fortress at Morisena, on the same river, became Cenad during the 11th century. 
It is possible that the earth-and-timber fortresses erected in the heartland of 
Ahtum’s polity became economic and political centres in the region, similar to 
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those on the Danube. The absence or rarity of coin hnds shows that this was 
not yet a monetary economy. Meanwhile, in the aftermath of the defeat of the 
Magyars at Lechfeld in 955,®' raids into the Byzantine Empire resumed, as such 
incidents are mentioned in 959, 961 and 970.®^ 

The defeat of Ahtum and the conquest of his polity in the early 11th century 
have been interpreted in different ways by different historians.®^ Hungarian 
historians regard Ahtum as either a Magyar or Turkic-speaking chieftain, who 
rebelled against, or tried to secede from the central power, only to be brought 
back in line by the newly proclaimed king. By contrast, Romanian historians 
have turned Ahtum into a local ruler who stood up against the Hungarian 
conquest.®"' To be sure, the most important consequences of Ahtum’s 
defeat were religious, not ethnic. Ahtum had supported the Greek monks in 
Morisena, which may be seen as a continuation of the efforts to convert the 
Black Magyars.®® Following Ahtum’s demise, a new bishopric was established 
in 1030 at Cenad as a suffragan see of the archbishopric of Esztergom. The 
newly appointed bishop was Gerard, a Benedictine monk of Venetian origin.®® 
Benedictine monks thus replaced the Greek ones in the monasteries on the 
Mure§ River. New abbeys were founded, such as that in Oroszlamos (Banatsko 
Arandjelovo), which was dedicated to St. George. During the same period, 
there seems to have been a revival of Novation heresy in the area.®^ The lat- 
ter results from Gerard’s DeUberatio, a work dealing with events taking place 
within Gerard’s diocese since the late 9th century.®® That Christianity was far 
from being the dominant religion in southern Hungary also results from the 
rebellion of Vata (1046),®® which appears to have been an attempt to restore 
the pagan beliefs of the pre-Christian times.^® The rebels in fact killed Gerard, 
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the bishop of CenadJ' A renewed attempt at uprooting paganism and planting 
firmly Christian beliefs dates to the reign of Andrew i (1046-1060). The king 
called in missionaries from Lorraine, who established the hrst Cluniac com- 
munities in Hungary. 

Meanwhile, a drastic re-organization of the ecclesiastical structures in 
the Balkans was under way. In 1019, the archbishopric of Ochrid received 
Branicevo, Belgrade, and Sirmium as suffragan sees. Of all three, Branicevo 
appears to have had some influence in the lands north of the Danube through 
the church of Dibiskos, a center recently identihed with Cuvin.'^^ Moreover, the 
Byzantine Church exercised control over the lands north of the Danube 
through the bishopric of Tourkia. There were dehnitely churches associated 
with that bishopric in Cenad, Savar^in, and Szoreg.^^ 

The ethnic composition of the region also changed in the 11th century. In 
addition to Muslims and Jews, the Banat received a number of Pecheneg set- 
tlers in the later decades of that century. 

They settled in the northwestern part of the Banat, on the estates of the 
Csanad family, where there was an abundance of grazing fields.^^ Both place 
and river names point to the presence of the Pechenegs in other parts of the 
Banat, but the chronology of their settlement is less certain. Although allowed 
to organize themselves as they wished, to keep their customs and pasto- 
ral economy, the Pechenegs were apparently recruited as auxiliaries for the 
Hungarian army. They were under the jurisdiction of the king or of the count 
palatine, as conhrmed in charters of the 14th century. 

During the first half of the 11th century, the first counties were organized 
under King Stephen i.'^® Some believe that initially counties were very large 
administrative units, the equivalent of regions.^^ In the Banat, the first such 
county would have been Timi§, later broken into smaller counties. In real- 
ity, Timi§ is not the first county mentioned in the sources: Cenad appears in 
1165, Timi§ in 1172, followed by Cara§ (1200), Arad (1214), and Cuvin (1201).^® In 
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the early 13th century, a new administrative appeared-the Banate of Severin 
(1230), which included the eastern parts of the present-day BanatJ® Moreover, 
there is no evidence of a count of Timi§ as a witness to any cases brought to 
court from the southern, eastern or western parts of the region. Assemblies 
of the local nobility presided either by the count palatine or by the king did 
not take place in just one, but in several locations. In short, nothing suggests 
the existence of a large county (such as Timi§) in the 11th century, which 
would have been later divided into smaller administrative units. Nor is it clear 
what was happening in the southeastern Banat at that time. Some believe the 
region was under the control of the nomads in the Lower Danube area.®° This 
would presumably result from several place or river names such as Peceneaga, 
Pecini^ca (a village now included into Baile Herculane), Buhui, Cara§, Tarlui 
(near Orlova), Furca Pi^igui,®* and Basaraba (in the valley of the Almaj, next to 
Dalbo§e^).®^ However, the chronology of all those names is far from clear. Cara§ 
a name derived from the Turkic words for “black” (kara) and "water” (su) is hrst 
mentioned in the written sources in 1128.®^ If the settlers were Pechenegs, they 
left no specific traces, possibly because of their early conversion to Christianity.®^ 

The Pechenegs who raided southern Hungary in 1071 and came to the res- 
cue of Belgrade, attacked by King Solomon, were Byzantine auxiliaries, and not 
residents of the Banat.®® 

Beginning with the second half of the 12th century, several counties appear 
in the Banat, primarily in connection with fortresses, the garrisons of which 
were headed by counts, who appear in charters as distributing justice. At the 
time, there were also estates in the Banat owned by the queen, the Church, 
and various noblemen, who were not under the jurisdiction of the local count. 
The frontier of the kingdom may have been on the valley of the river Almaj. A 
march-like entity significantly named Craina (“march”) was established in the 
late 12th and early 13th century on the border with Bulgaria. 
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This period also witnessed the arrival of new Pecheneg groups and the estab- 
lishment of new abbeys, a Cistercian one in Igri§,®® several Benedictine houses 
in Chelmac,®^ Frumu^eni,®® and Semlacul Mare,®® and of unknown orders in 
Bodrogul Vechi and Nou,®° as well as in Kemenche.®' Religious persecution 
in Serbia under Stephen Nemanja (1170-1196) led to the emigration of a group 
of population to the Banat.®^ Bogomil communities may have been estab- 
lished at this time along the Danube and in the mountains, where there was 
little royal and ecclesiastical control. The southeastern portion of the Banat 
may have also served to monitor, or even to control the neighboring steppe 
nomads, the Cumans. Very little is otherwise knovra about the administra- 
tion and ecclesiastical organization of the Banat during the 12th century. The 
only bits of information available are those from Byzantine sources concerned 
with the Byzantine wars with the Hungarians (often called “Dacians”): Nicetas 
Choniates,®® Theodore Skoutariotes,®^ Constantine Manasses,®® Theodore 
Prodromes,®® Nicholas Kallikles,®^ anonymous epigrams,®® and monastic 
typika?^ 

The Pechenegs of the Banat hrst appear in the sources during the 13th 
century. Although they must have arrived in the region much earlier than that, 
they are first mentioned in 1230 in relation to the county of Cenad.'®° However, 
no Pecheneg village or domain in the Banat appears in documents before 
the 14th century. Nor is there any mention of Cumans in the Banat before the 
Mongol invasion of 1241. An earlier presence of the Cumans in the region is of 
course possible, but cannot be surmised before 1246, when Cumans are said 
to have been settled on lands previously pillaged by the Mongols, which may 
include the northwestern part of the region under study. A Cuman presence 
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in the Banat is first explicitly recorded in 1255, when a certain dux Cumanorum 
named Zeihan is mentioned in the country of Cenad, even though he was 
apparently a resident of the Bodrog County.'®' Zeihan was apparently related 
to the royal family through Queen Elisabeth, who was of Cuman origin. A 
Cuman chieftain named Parabuch received in 1266 from Stephen (future King 
Stephen v), the duke of Transylvania, land grants in the counties of Cara§ 
(Kuke), Cenad (Vonuz), Cuvin (Wolter and Belan), and Timi§ (Bobda, Rety).'®^ 
Other Cuman noblemen from the Kool tribe also received, at some point 
before 1272, the domains of Beba and Halasz Morotva in the county of Cenad.'®^ 
The Borchool tribe had lands in the Timi§ County.'®^ The Cumans must have 
arrived in the region before 1255, the year in which they are first mentioned 
in the charters. According to a 1279 documents, the Kool tribe settled in the 
Cenad, and the Borchool in the Timi§ County.'®^ During the 1260s and 1270s 
the paramount Cuman chieftain was one Alpra, who together with Uzur is 
responsible for establishing the Cuman legal code at the royal gathering in 
Teteny. The Cumans revolted in that same year (1279) and the Banat must have 
suffered their devastations as well, particularly from the estates of the Csanad 
family. After their defeat at Lake Hod at the hands of King Ladislas iv,'®® some 
of the surviving Cumans withdrew to the Lower Danube region. The Borchool 
tribe left their lands in the Timi§ County, but some of them returned soon after 
that, as the Cumans Vchugan and luanchuch, sons of Keiran of the Borchool 
tribe, are known to have sold half of the Bobda domain in 1288.'®'' 

The presence of the Cumans is also abundantly attested by local place 
names.'®® Such is the case of the villages of Kunfalu (two villages, both 
mentioned in 1323)'®® and Kundench (1370) in the county of Cara§,"® Boza 
(1320) in the county of Cenad,"' and Comanfalva (1369) in the county of 
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Timi§.''^ Another settlement with a Cuman name is Tywan, in the Timi§ 
County.''^ Several river names, such as Buhui (Cara§-Severin County), Tarlui 
(Mehedin^i County), Kumanpatakfeu (Timi§ County, mentioned in 1369),"''^ 
Paraul Cumanului (Cara§-Severin County, mentioned in 1358), Paraul 
Cumanului (next to Verme§),*'® Oga§ul Belui (Timi§ County),''® Cara§ (Cara§- 
Severin County, mentioned in 1128),'"' Borca (in the former county of Cuvin)"® 
and Kun bara"® unmistakably point to speakers of a Turkic language, possi- 
bly Cumans. As indicated in a charter dated to 1250, the Cumans played an 
important role in the royal army. They were pagan when entering Hungary, 
but immediately converted. They are already mentioned as Christian in a char- 
ter of 1253.'^° However, that Pope Urban iv could ask King Bela iv in 1264 to 
banish those Cumans who had not converted to Christianity suggests that the 
conversion was by no means universally accepted. Some of the non-Christians 
Cumans may have been brought later by the same king.'^' The concerns of the 
papal authorities with the incomplete or insincere conversion of the Cumans 
are repeated in 1279.'^^ It was in that year that the Cuman leaders Uzun and 
Tolon swore again to become good Christians. No less than seven Cuman tribes 
are known to have come to Hungary. Two of them, the Kool and the Borchool, 
settled in the Banat. Their obligations were reinstated at the same time, namely 
military service to the king. Judicially speaking, they were subject to the pala- 
tine and the prince of each tribe, and could appeal to the king’s judgment if 
unsatisfied with a decision. Cuman noblemen had the same rights as nobles 
from the kingdom. The court of the Cumans of the Kool tribe was in Szentelt. 
Unlike the Pechenegs, the Cumans only appear sporadically in documents 
of the 14th century. 

The Cuman society was divided between the tribal aristocracy, which 
had military and, to some extent, judicial roles, and the freemen {universitas 
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Cumanorum), who had a military role. In time, these freemen became serfs. 
There was also a class of servants, who were destitute Cumans or prisoners of 
war. 123 xhe Cuman tribes attested in Hungary were often new creations, out 
of bits and pieces of previously destroyed tribes, whose collective memory of 
tribal origin had been preserved by the class of simple warriors. The Borchool 
tribe, for example, seems to have been formed in Hungary, from the remnants 
of a tribe that had lived in the Donetsk area. Their fellow tribesmen who stayed 
behind in the east, are mentioned among the Kipchak tribes of the Golden 
Horde.124 

The Cuman newcomers seem to have clung to shamanism at least untd 
1290, as evidenced by several papal complaints and calls for the Hungarian 
king to persuade them to give up their idols. However, the Cuman aristoc- 
racy does not appear to have been fully Christianized before the proclama- 
tion of Charles Robert of Anjou as King of Hungary in 1308. Together with the 
Cumans, another group of nomads came to Hungary, namely the Yassi. They 
appear in the the Cuvin and Cara§ counties in the 14th century, when a settle- 
ment is mentioned as Maxond, a name supposedly derived from that of the 
Yassian chieftain Moxun.'^s The same name applied throughout the Middle 
Ages to the sand dunes between the aforementioned counties (now known as 
the Deliblato sand dunes). 

New fortihcations are mentioned in the Banat during the 13th century: 
Timi§oara'26 in 1212 and Vosvar'^'^ in 1219. The fortress of Cenad was rebuilt 
in or before 1216, that of Cuvin in 1211, 1219 and 1223, and that of Cara§ in 
1200 (Haram). Cuvin was part of a royal dowry at the end of the 12th cen- 
tury and, in 1233, it belonged to the child of Margaret and Isaac ii Angelos, 
Kaloyan Angelos. * 2 ® Ilidia was also part of Margaret’s dowry but was taken by 
the Byzantines in 1182. A count named Weyteh appears in the region only after 
1200.*29 Following the Mongol invasion of 1241, Erd Somlyo (Vrscia) appears 
in charters in 1255, by way of the county of Somly6,'^° and in 1290 a new for- 
tress is mentioned in Sebe§.*^* The hrst fortress on that site belonged to the 
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archbishop of Kalocsa*^^ until 1227, when it was given to the king. Pre-Mongol 
fortresses do not appear to have had any military, but mostly an administrative 
role. Some of them were abandoned and turned into cemeteries. A truly mili- 
tary function was attached to fortresses only after 1241. Indeed, most military 
confrontations before 1240 took place in the open held, without any sieges. 
While stone fortihcations began to appear after 1241, some of the old timber- 
and-earth strongholds were abandoned. 

Some of these fortihcations became county seats in the course of the 13th 
century, an indication that the comital institution must have been established 
relatively late in the southern Banat. In the region between the Banat Mountains, 
the Danube and the Barzava River, several centers were in existence at about 
the same time, such as Vrscia (Vrsac), Haram (Krasso), Mezosumlyo and llidia. 
None of those fortihcations had any large-size hinterland. In some cases, 
the hinterland may have shrunken even further as the result of royal dona- 
tions to various individuals.*^^ Only two, rather small counties are known for 
the 13th century in this area — Erd Somlyo and Krasso. It is not known 
whether or not the authority of the count extended over the llidia domain, 
over Almaj (the domains of the archbishops of Kalocsa), over the upper basin 
of the Cara§ or the Barzava, or over the lower part of the same river. None of 
the local counts is mentioned in the 13th century as summoned for a trial 
in the region. Moreover, two more counts appear in the early 14th century, 
one in Mezosumlyo, the other in llidia. It was only in 1273 that the counties of 
Cuvin and Cara§ received a common count.*^'* Large swathes of territory in the 
Banat thus appear to have escaped comital authority, because of being estates 
of the aristocracy, the Church or the military-monastic orders, the queen, or 
the auxiliary peoples settled in Hungary. Counts also had important roles 
in the royal courts. Weyteh, the first count of Cara§ is known to have been the 
leader of the curiaP^ much like his successor Achilleus, who was also count 
of Cuvin in 1201.*^® Others were royal cup-bearers (1221/1227)*^^ or high stew- 
ards (1235).*^® Peter, count of Cenad was also the leader for the queen’s court 
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in 1207 and 1208.'^® Such a prominent position of the local counts radically 
changed after Charles I Robert of Anjou came to power. 

During the 13th century, in addition to new Orthodox churches in Cusici 
(probably Serbian'^° and Parto^'''^'), Benedictine abbeys appear in BulcP^^ 
and in Aracs, and an Augustinian house in Gataia.*^^ There was also a mon- 
astery in Pordeanu.''^^ The Benedictines were chased away from Itebe 1219 
under accusations of having molten down chalices, crosses and cult vessels 
to forge coins.*^® Besides Cistercians in lgri§ (1205),'^® Dominicans are first 
mentioned in Vrsac (Erd Somlyo).'^^ Few monasteries survived the Mongol 
onslaught of 1241.'^® King Bela rv confiscated many of the Church’s posses- 
sions, as the Hungarian king sided with Frederick ii in his conflict with the 
papacy. This is the political background against which one needs to consider 
the arrival of the Knights of St.John (Hospitallers) to Hungary. 

In the Banat, the devastations of the Mongol invasion were followed by 
more military conflict in the aftermath of the assassination of the Cuman 
chieftain Kuthen. According to Roger of Torre Maggiore, the Mongols sacked 
Cenad, the Cistercian abbey at lgri§, as well as the surrounding areas, from 
which another army entered Hungary.'®^ The absence of documents makes 
it impossible to know the extent to which the highland area of the Banat 
suffered from that invasion. The only glimpse into this problem is possible 
through the study of a number of cemeteries dated to the 13th century. While 
some continued to be used without interruption, others were abandoned 
in the middle of the century, with new cemeteries opened elsewhere. However, 
the Mongol invasion may not have been the ultimate reason for this change. A 
radical departure from the previous practice may be detected, however, in the 
building of the first stone fortifications in the region, and the abandonment 
of the timber-and-earth strongholds. During the second quarter of the 13th 
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century, right before the Mongol invasion, the kingdom of Hungary expanded 
into the area through the creation of a banate of Severin, first mentioned in 
charters in 1233d®' The identity of the hrst ban is not known, but he could have 
been either Jula, the brother of Ratold, Count of Cuvin and leader of the court 
(1219-1221), or Luca, Andrew iTs great cup-bearer.'®^ The newly created banate 
seems to have overlapped, at least in part with an older Bulgarian march known 
as Craina, which may have been in existence between the late 12th century 
and 1231-1232. The banate was located between the river Cerna, to the east, 
the Oriental Gate, to the north, the eastern slopes of the Almaj Mountains, 
to the west, and the area north of Orlova, to the south.'®^ Estates of the arch- 
bishop of Kalocsa (in the region of the Middle Nera)'®^ and the llidia domain 
(on the western slopes of the Semenic Mountains)'®® are attested in the high- 
lands of the present-day Banat during the 13th century. Sebe§ is mentioned in 
1325.'®® There is no data for the upper basin of the river Cara§'®'' before 1323 
and no data for the upper course of the Barzava before 1370.'®® The situation is 
no better for the section closer to the Danube. It is not before 1367 that we find 
out about domains in the mountains of Almaj and Locva,'®® which had been 
incorporated at that date into the county of Cara§. Nor do we learn much more 
about this from the charter for the Hospitallers, which was issued in 1247.'®° 
The administrative situation of the regions is known only from a 14th cen- 
tury mention of the district organization. This may well have been older, but 
there is no mention of it in the documents, and there is a good possibility that 
those administrative units appeared during the 14th century as a result of a re- 
organization. Given all these aspects, it seems very likely that the territory east 
of llidia and of the Haram fortress, the Vrsac domain and the middle basin of 
the Barzava experienced what was, at most, formal control by the Hungarian 
kingdom before 1230. It was only later that the authority of the Ban of Severin 
was fully consolidated in these territories. The control of the Hungarian king 
and, later, of the Knights of St.John was probably limited to a number of forts 
controlling access points to and from the region. During the second half of the 
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13th century, the area turned into buffer zone between the Hungarian kingdom 
and the Nogai Tatars, which had established themselves in Oltenia all the way 
up to the Severin. The Tatars in fact invaded the Banat in 1257 under Berke, a 
brother of Batu-Khan, but they were defeated at the confluence of the Tisza 
and the Danube. 

A thorough administrative reorganization followed the proclamation of 
Charles i Robert of Anjou as king of Hungary in 1308. Timisoara was com- 
pletely rebuilt, apparently because the king intended to turn it into the second 
capital of the country. He spent much time in Timisoara in the company of 
important officials of the kingdom: the voivode of Transylvania; Lambert, the 
court’s judge and county leader for Cenad; Demetrius, great royal treasurer; 
Paul, the Ban of Macva and county leader of Bodrog; and the archbishop of 
Esztergom. It is during the fourteenth century that districts were created in 
the upland and highland regions, but also in the plains of the Banat, as an 
administrative feature most typical for the Romanian population: Sebe§ (1369; 
the Sebus province was mentioned in 1352), Caran (1391), Lugoj (1385), Comiat 
(1369), Barzava (1370), Mehadia (1387), lku§ (1371), Bel (1371-72), Chery (1371- 
1372), Beregsaul (1387), Duboz (end of 14th century-1410), and Cuie§ti (1351).*®* 
More Romanian districts are mentioned in the following centuries, some in 
relation to privileges. Many of them were located around towns or cities, or 
along valleys, and their leaders were known as knezes and judges (juzi), some- 
times even voivodes. All of them were subordinated to the local count or to the 
Ban of Severin. Voivodes are mentioned for Mehadia (Milutin-Mihail, between 
1439 and 1452), the Caransebe§ area (Lup§in loan, in 1350; §tefan Stoica, 
in 1498), Bini§ (Ladislau in 1345), Cuie§ti (Radul, in 1370), Vaidafalva (Toma, in 
1401), Jerova (§tefan, in 1459 and 1464).*®^ The office of voivode appears only 
in the mountain and hilly regions of the Banat. It may been mapped onto a 
honorary title dating back to the days of the Banate of Severin. In the early 
14th century, up to 1330, that banate was under the ruler of Walachia, Basarab i 
(ca. 1310-1352). However, in 1330 the banate was taken over by Charles Robert 
of Anjou. A few years later, in 1345, it returned to Walachia, only to be soon recu- 
perated by Hungary. Some of its fortresses (Timisoara, Jdioara, Sebe§, Mehadia 
and Orlova) were integrated into the captainship of Vidin, which became a 
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banate under Denis Lackfi, the voivode of Transylvania. The ruler of the afore- 
mentioned fortresses held the title of Ban, as well as that of count of Severin 
and Timi§.'®^ It is not known who exercised control over the Timi§-Cerna cor- 
ridor during the 14th century. In the early part of that century, at a time when 
the Banate of Severin was in Walachian hands, Hungarian charters refer to a 
high steward named Denis, who owned the castles of Mehadia and Jdioara 
(1323-1326).'®^ By 1368 or 1369,*®® the situation has not changed much. The 
eastern part of the present-day county of Cara§-Severin, as well as the western 
part of the Mehedin^i County were at that time under Hungarian rule, while 
western Oltenia must have been included into the Banate of Severin. Orlova 
and Mehadia must have been under Walachian control only temporarily, if at 
all. The Hungarian-Walachian conflict may be responsible for the budding of 
new fortresses in the region, under King Charles Robert of Anjou (1308-1342). 
All were built anew in either stones or brick: SemlaculMare (1319),*®® Jdioara,*®^ 
Cara§ova,*®® Mehadia,*®® Lipova,**'® Cuie^ti,**'* Or^ova,**'^ Nova Curia,**”® Eng,**”^ 
Borzafo,**”® LugoJ,**”® Ada Kaleh,**'*' Ciacova,**”® Galambuch,**'® Almaj, Pojejena, 
Dombo, Tornistye, Ilidia, Svini^a, Pecs, Sfantul Ladislau, and Drencova.*®® Some 
of these appear to have been trading stations (Sebe§, Lugoj, Lipova, Semlacul 



1 63 Pascu (1989), pp. 114-115. 

1 64 D.I.R., the 14th century, C, ii, pp. 65-67, 69-70, 79-80, 90-94, 103-104, 114-117, 120-121, 
129-130, 154-155, 177-179, 185-187. 

165 D.R.H., C,xiii, pp. 456-457, 608-610. 

166 D.I.R., the 14th century, C, i, pp. 312-313. 

167 D.I.R., the 14th century, C, ii, p. 69. 

168 D.I.R., the 14th century, C, iii, pp. 360-361; Oja, Oja (2006), pp. 3-13; Oja, Oja (2008), 
pp. 183-221 (This includes a great deal of the bibliography regarding the archaeology of 
medieval fortresses in both the Romanian and the Serbian parts of the Banat); 0(a, Oja 
(2009), pp. 193-201; Oja et al. (2011), pp. 83-113; 0(a, 0(a (2011), pp. 161-183. 

169 D.I.R., the 14th century, C, ii, pp. 66-67. 

170 D.I.R., the 14th century, C, ii, pp. 120-121. 

171 Gydrffy (1987), p. 487. 

172 jbicu (1998), pp. 204, 213, note 213 — unidentified in the field. The information regarding 
the fortress of Or§ova is limited to documents. 

173 D.R.H., C, XI, pp. 93-96. 

174 Rosetti (1976), p. 151. 

175 Pascu (1979), p. 238. 

176 Pascu (1979), p. 249. 

177 Tudor et al. (1965), pp. 395-407. 

178 Suciu (1967), p. 146. 
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Mare), others were meant to be administrative centers or even private resi- 
dences for the nobility. They usually had small garrisons, since most of them 
were not large. Of these, only a few continued to be county centres during the 
14th century. Whereas the counties of Ilidia and Semlacul Mare were still in 
place in the early 1300s, they were integrated in 1323 into the county of Cara§, 
together with Erd Somlyo, the upper basins of the Barzava and Cara§ rivers, as 
well as the middle course of the Nera. The counts had greatly expanded judi- 
cial and military authority, as most of them were also bestowed the position 
of castellan of the county’s fortress. In many cases, particularly in the county of 
Caraf , counts were assisted by deputy castellans with extensive judicial respon- 
sibilities. The Banat counties had rather fluid borders during the Middle Ages, 
unlike those of Transylvania. This was mostly because of royal donations, the 
influx of various populations, the sales and purchases of domains, the charac- 
teristic Romanian organization in the highlands (the districts overlapped with 
counties), the privileges granted to certain regions for military service, and, 
hnally, economic decline. 

Under kings Charles Robert and Louis i, fortresses on the Danube and the 
immediate vicinity served as launch-pads for incursions across the Carpathian 
Mountains or the Danube, to the south. Beginning with the mid-fourteenth 
century, those fortresses also became the hrst line of defence against Ottoman 
raids. Under such circumstances, the count of Timi§, together with the Ban 
of Severin, received increasingly larger military responsibilities. Filippo 
Scolari refurbished the defensive system of southern Hungary by strengthen- 
ing and organizing the fortresses of Timisoara, Szeged, §oimo§, §iria, Jdioara, 
Sebe§, Borzafo, Cara§ova, Mehadia, Orlova, Ilidia, Haram, Dombo, Cuvin, and 
Tornistye.'®* 

By the late 1340s, the Franciscans arrived in the region, which was part 
of their province of Hungary (the province of St. Mary). In 1325,*®^ the friars 
established themselves in Lipova, within the Custody of Bac. The other houses 
in the area were subject to the Custody of Bosnia (Orlova,*®® Sebe§,*®^ Cherd®® 
and Cuie§ti*®®) and to that of Cuvin with Loca Armenes, Kovin and Haram. '®'^ 
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While the Cistercian abbey in Igri§ largely flourished in the 14th century'®® 
Paulicians settled in Gataia at some point between 1340 and 1345,'®® and 
Dominicans in Timisoara in 1329.'®° Orthodox hermitages and monasteries are 
also known from Bucova'®' and Munar.'®^ Tithing is attested in the Banat only 
from the 1310s, when it appears in Arad, between the Timi§ and the Barzava 
rivers, in Cenad, Torontal, Sebe§, Timi§, between the two Timi§ rivers, and in 
Cara§.'®® During the 14th century, Romanian elites converted to Catholicism, 
as this was the only way to obtain the royal confirmation of their possessions.'®^ 
This appears to have caused some conflicts with local knezes, who remained 
Orthodox.'®® 

The Pechenegs resurfaced in Hungarian charters in the 14th century. A 
settlement named Byssenis in the Cenad county appears in lists of papal 
tithes in every year between 1333 and 1335.'®® Another village, with a similar 
name existed in the Timi§ County (1333-Ersenis, 1334-Berzenev, Beseno, 1335- 
Bezenev).'®'' Those were most likely Catholic settlements whose origins may 
have been Pecheneg. Of a different nature is the evidence pertaining to a count 
named Gregory the Pecheneg who requested from King Louis i (1342-1382) 
the return of several villages (Be§enova, Veresdob, Kocha, Demeuar, Kengelus, 
Suluymus and Keralyfaya) in the Cenad County, claiming that they belonged 
to the (Pecheneg) community and that they had been given to the Pechenegs 
in exchange for military service.'®® The king acquiesced to the request in 1369 
and confirmed the estates of Saap, Domewar, Weres Dob, Kocha, Thompa 
Valkan, Heges Valkan, and Veg Valkan.'®® This shows beyond any doubt that 
there were Pecheneg communities in the second half of the 14th century, 
which had retained a strong sense of separate identity, despite attempts by 
some their elites to move outside the community. The Pechenegs in question 
appear to have clustered in the northwestern area of the Banat, on the lands 
of the Csanad family. Elsewhere in the Banat, a nobleman named John the 
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Pecheneg was castellan of Erd Somlyo (Vrsac) in 1358, when he asked the king 
fora number of estates (Voia, Seca§,Kuvesdpathaka, andhalf of Bachytiuisse).^°° 
The king gave him in 1361 the domain of Woya, but there was resistance to 
his decision.^®' After obtaining these domains from the king by various means 
(the attack of the Woya domain by Toma Bur, as ordered by the castellan,^®^ 
the attack on the Seca§ domain carried out on John’s behalf by the knezes 
Basarab of Cara§ova Mare and Basarab of Cara§ova Mica^°^), the king bought 
the domains fromjohn in order to grant them to Benedict Heym.^°^ There was 
apparently a quite advanced process of social stratih cation vnthin the Pecheneg 
society of that time. Most signihcantly, some of the Pecheneg noblemen 
preferred to be associated not with their community, but with the nobility of 
the realm. 

Place and river names such as Be§inic and Besen — Timi§ County, Pece- 
ni§ca — Cara§-Severin County, Peceneaga Valley — Cara§-Severin County may 
be associated with the Pechenegs, but in other cases (e.g. Tihomire§ti — 
Timi§ County), there is no way to distinguish between Pecheneg and Cuman 
origins.^®® Several local leaders of lower rank, such as Basarab of Cara§ova 
Mare, Basarab of Cara§ova Mica, and Timan, have Turkic names, whether or 
not the persons in question were of either Pecheneg or Cuman origin. It is 
quite difficult to establish when the Turkic influence reached the highlands 
of the present-day Cara§-Severin County. While the river Cara§ and the settle- 
ment of Krassovar (Haram) are already mentioned in 12th-century charters,^°® 
most other place and river names, as well as personal names of Turkic origin 
do not appear in the written sources before the 14th century, by which time 
the Pechenegs were without any doubt assimilated. Moreover, some of those 
names are of people specifically mentioned as knezes and as of Walachian 
origin (Timan).^®'^ 

In the 14th century, Cumans also appear in the charters. For example, one 
of them, dated to 1315, mentions the Cumans Kondam and Jugpoho, of the 
Kool tribe, who claimed in front of the king that the domain of Beba in Cenad 
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County was theirs, their predecessors having received it from King Stephen v 
(1270-1272).^°® In 1318 and 1319, the sons of a certain Coman are also men- 
tioned, both with Christian names — George and Nicholas.^®® In 1321, Kondam 
received from the king privileges for bringing settler on the domains of Beba 
and Halazmortva.^*° Another domain, Comanfalua in the Timi§ County, 
belonged to the sons of Nexa, but was given by the king to the ban Benedict 
Himfi. Two other settlements — Kundench (1370)^*' and Kunfalu (two settle- 
ments in 1323)^*^ have names referring to Cumans. River names such as Paraul 
Cumanului-the same name mentioned in the Timi§ County, in the Verme§ 
region,^'^ and in the Cara§ County — may have the same origin.^'^ 

The vwitten sources thus show that between the 10th and the 14th (or even 
the 15th) century, different groups of people of various origins coexisted in the 
Banat. Relations between them changed and developed according to such 
factors as the interest particular states (Bulgaria, Byzantium, Hungary, and 
Walachia) took in controlling the region; the settlement of steppe popula- 
tions moving from the lands north of the Black Sea; the increasing competi- 
tion between Catholic and Orthodox Christianity; the existence of substantial 
heretical or even pagan communities; the type of economy practised by dif- 
ferent populations; and, last but not least, social relations that shaped interac- 
tions between those various groups. What stands out during this whole period 
is the trend in various communities to adopt the manorial economy, regard- 
less of their ethnic background. Once those economic and social structures 
were in place, most social developments stopped being determined by ethnic 
issues. The church or, in the case of the Bogomils, the pagans, the Jews, and the 
Muslims, their religious leaders exercised a major, almost fundamental, influ- 
ence on social relations. All of these factors marked the history of the region 
during the time under study, thus bestowing onto the Banat its idiosyncratic 
features. 
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Burial Customs in the Banat (10th-14th Centuries) 



No less than 251 cemetery sites are known from the territory of the Banat 
between the Mure§ and the Tisza to the west, the Danube River to the south 
and the Carpathians to the east (pi. 88).' For only 123 of them there is suffi- 
cient information about the graves excavated therein. A total of 2504 graves is 
therefore available for analysis. All of them are inhumations, as throughout the 
medieval period (10th to 14th century), that was the only burial rite recorded 
in the Banat. 

A number of important observations may be derived from the analysis of 
the location and layout of cemeteries. A good number of those cemeteries (38) 
are located next to rivers (pi. 89).^ Ten of them have been found in associa- 
tion with churches.^ A much larger number of cemetery sites (63) is known 
from the lowlands, on such prominent landscape feature such as hilltops, 
natural mounds (pi. 90), or river terraces.^ Only six of them were associated 



1 The following plates were published in Oja (2008), too (Oja 2008, 59=77; 66=90; 69=93; 
70=94; 73=98; 77=108; 78=109; 83=119). 

2 Belobre§ca, Berzavia-Patmieni, Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija, Camnsebe§-City centre, Cenad- 
Catholic Church, Deszk-], Dtvici, Drencova, Frumu§eni-300 m to the east from the village, 
Hotar cu Fantanele, Gornea-Gavrina, Pod Pazari§te, Idvor, Ilidia-¥unii,Jupa-Sector Tigane§ti, 
Lugoj-Small Church, Mehadia-Vlici, Mehadia-Zidina, Moldova VfecAe-Oga§ul cu Spini, Varna 
Veche, Malul Dunarii, Novi Bec^'-Matejski Brod, Nikolinci, Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, Obreja-Sat 
Batran, Omolica, Parto§, Pescari-Malul Dunarii, Pq/^'ena-Nucet, Sanpetru German-Roman 
ruins, SocoZ-KrugliJa de Mijloc, House no. 15, Sfenca-Oga§ul lui Meghele§, Svinifa-Km. Fluvial 
1004, Pimijoara-Cioreni, Valea Ravensca, Vatin and Vraniup Twenty-one of those sites are 
from the highlands, while another 10 have been found in the lowlands. 

3 Belobre§ca, Perzovia-Patruieni, Cenad-Catholic Church, Caransebe§-City centre, Gornea- 
Gavrina-?,/upa-Sector Tiganesti-?, Lugoj-Sraadd Church, Mehadia-\J\ici, SocoZ-House no. 15 
and SvinZfa-Km. Fluvial 1004. 

4 Banatsko Arandjelovo-divLToka kota 88 m, north-east of the train station 1903 (Aurel Tdrdk); 
mound in the village researched in the fall of 1898, mound researched on June 16, 1903; mound 
researched in 1906-1907, BasaZd-Gavriceva humka and Sljapicev breg, Beregsau Mare] 
Bucova Puszta-T.ll, 111, IV, V, Vlll, IX, Cenad-mound on an armlet of the Aranca River; 
Tarnok mound (Pojana), Cestereg-raomid, Comlo§u Mare-Hunca lui §ofron, Deszk-T, 
Dude§tii VfecAZ-Dragomir’s Mound, T.l, V, VI, Vlll, Dup/ya/a-Veliki Prokop, 400 m to the 
north from Veliki Prokop, in the north-west of Vinograd, HodonZ-Pocioroane, /(^'os-Bersko 
Groblje, Stare livade, Tabla Salas and Livade,/azovo-Hoszu Hat, Kikinda-Vesalo and Galad 
Vincaid, Kiszombor-C and Juhaszhalom, Lighed-IKIO, Majdan-Baste Ulica marsala Tita, 
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with churches.® Two medieval cemeteries have been found on sites known for 
Roman ruins: Caransebe§-Mahsia and Sdnpetru German-Roman ruins (pi. 123). 
Eleventh-century coins are mentioned in the older literature as having been 
found in Sanpetru German, and there is a group of coins from that period in 
the collection of the regional museum in Arad, but without any information 
regarding the date and exact location of their discovery. It is, however, quite 
possible that those coins came from the cemetery. 

Five cemeteries have been found on sand dunes: /azovo-Proleterska Ulica, 
Ark/nda-Olus-the new farm, KLarafdlva-R and Szdre^-Homokbanya (pi. 91).® 
None of those cemeteries was associated with a church, and they are all located 
in the northwestern part of the Banat. Two other cemeteries (possibly three if 
we take into consideration the one at Tiszasziget), — Frumu§eni-}iada Island, 
on Mure§ and at RdAe-Anka Sziget — have been found on islands in the mid- 
dle of the rivers Mure§ and in old flooded area between the rivers Mure§ and 
Tisza. Eighteen further cemeteries are located either on top or at the foot of a 
hilk^ Most of them are in the eastern and southeastern parts of the Banat. At 
lUdia-Cetate, the church is said to have been fortihed, while near the church 
atffid/a-Oblifa, two dungeons and other stone buildings have been recorded. At 
Vdrddia a monastery existed on Dealul Chiliilor. Two cemeteries were located 
inside prehistoric (Hallstatt) fortifications-^opotu Vfec/u'-Marvila and DupUjaJa- 
Grad. Three other cemeteries were inside settlements: Remetea Mare-Gomila 
lui Pituf, Gornea-Zomonifa and 'Jarmuri. The cemetery excavated in Aracd seems 
to have been a parish church graveyard. Finally, a great number of cemeteries 



MoGin-Odaja humka and Ladiciorbiceva humka, MoGm-Dilberova humka and Kosniciareva 
humka, Aferau-mound near the Hunca Mare and Hunca Mare, NicolinpRapa Galbena, Novi 
ATiezevac-Bajiceva humka, Omolica, Osfq/ic'evo- Ciriceva humka, Taras-Seli§te, Teremia Mare, 
romnafic-Kleinhiigel, mound to the west of Kleinhugel, mound to the east from Kleinhugel, 
Kdpfhugel, VizeJdia-TNl, VII, IV and III, Vojlovica-Mamka Azotara, Banatska Topola-Balint- 
81 m, Uivar. 

5 Banatska Topola, Basaid- Gavriceva humka and Sljapicev hreg, Cenad-Tanok (?), Kikinda- 
Galad Vincaid, Novi Knezevac-Bapceva humka. 

6 Another, isolated grave is known from Pav/is-Kudeliste, in south Banat. 

7 Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii, Ciclova Pomdnd-Morminji, Cupfoare-Sfogea, Dufeu-Deal Cucuiova, 
Dealul fami, Gdrbovdf, Gornea-Caunija de Sus and farchevi§te, Ilidia-Cetate and Ohlija, 
Moldova Veche-Rat, Pefmc-Dealu folii, Sat Bdtrdn-Dealu Bisericii, Sub Motolan, Vdrddia- 
Deal Socolovaf and Dealul Chiliilor, Vrani, Pej(fa-Oga§ele. The following cemeteries had a 
cemeterial church: Cdmecea-Dealu Bisericii, Du/eu-Deal Cucuiova, Dealul fami, Gornea- 
|'archevi§te,ffld(a-Cetate and Ohlija, Obreja-Sat Batran, SatBdtrdn, Vdrddia-VteaRA Chiliilor. 
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(107) have been only signaled, without precise information either about loca- 
tion or the possible association with a church.® 

While a signihcant number of cemeteries were sited next to rivers, most 
were not, perhaps because of the permanent threat of flooding. This may also 
explain why in the lowlands, cemeteries were often located on top of some 
prominent feature in the landscape — a hill or a mound. Not much can be said 
about the possible existence of barrows, given the poor state of publication 
regarding this matter. Thus, it is almost impossible to establish whether graves 
found in mounds are the original, or the secondary burials in what may other- 
wise have been prehistoric barrows. 

The grave orientation was established for 841 graves found on 54 cemetery 
sites.® For most, the lack of a cemetery plan makes it difficult, if not impossible 



8 Aradul A/bu-BufniJi, Banatska Palanka, Banatsko Arandjelovo-the earth pit of the railway 
station, Banatski Despotovac-Ciglana, Banatski Karlovac, Bazia§-Monastery, Beba Veche, 
Becicherecul Mare (Zreryanin)-unspecified location, Botos-Mlaka and Zivancevica dolja, 
Brofteni, Bucova-Stadion, Cenad-unspecified location, Ciacova, Cheglevici, Cuvin-Grad, 
Cuvin-unspecified location, Denta, Defa-1967, DeszA:-Ambrus J., B/E, D, Jankovich tanya, 
Olaj, Doma§nea, Du/eu-north of the village, Dumbrdvifa, Duplycya-north-vrest of Vinograd, 
Fdget, Felnac-1901, Fe/nac-unknown location, Foeni-MagheJ, Frwnu§eni-Bizere monastery, 
Gherman, Gornea-Oga§\il lui Udrescu, Oga§ul lui Senti, JimboUa, Jupa, Kikinda-VK. Banat- 
toviliste and Olus, Kiszombor-B, E, F-south of the village and Nagyszentmiklos Street, 
Kldrafalva-Farago, Kubekhaza-Vitelep and unspecified location, Lokve, Majdan-1895, Mokrin- 
Peq'anica, Motrin-unspecified location, Nerdu, Novi Fhezevac-possession of the grof Bela 
Tallijan, Oresac, Or§ova-fom locations, Ostojicevo-in the draining area by the Tisza river, 
as well as at Bunker kod krsta, Foncevo-Gomjovaroska Ciglana or Tiglarie, Pancevo-in the 
town’s environs, Pancevo-Jiglaria noua, Feriam-Regiposta Str. and Sanchalom, Piatra Ili§ovei, 
Poiana Mdrului-Poiana Prisacii, PoJejena-§u^ca, Releu tv and “Sub Deal,” Fdte'-railway sta- 
tion (1912), Rdcd§dia, Sasca Montand, Satchinez, Sdcdlaz, Sdnpetru German-two locations, 
Sannicolau Mare, Sichevifa, Szdreg-Oil refinery and Cathedral, Svinifa, Teremia Mare, Timi§oara- 
unspecified 1910, Timi§oara-a piece from the Museum of the Banat, Fimijoara-Padurea Verde, 
Tiszaszentmiklos, Tiszasziget-two locations, Tomasevac, Tomnatic-the brick factory, CrnaBara- 
Prkos, Valea Bolva§ni}a, Vdrddia-19th and 20th-century museum acquisitions, Vizejdia, Voiteni, 
Vrsac-unspecified location, Vrsac-Podvrsac, Vizi Str. 7, unspecified location 1900, Vrdniup 

9 Araca-96, Banatsko Arandjelovo-to the north-east from the railway station, summer of 1903-13 
and June 16, 1903-one, Ferzovm-Patruieni-12, Focar-Budzak-ekonomija-8, Bucova Puszta- 
T.ll-one T.lll-one and T.lV-4, Cenad-Catholic Church-13, next to Catholic Church-5, Caransebe§- 
City centre-7 and Mahala-5, Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii-35, Ciclova Fomdnd-Morminp-24, 
Cuptoare-Sfogea-22, Dude§tU Vfec/n'-Dragomir’s Mound-8, Dup/i/a/a-Veliki Prokop-64, Ersig- 
21, Gornea-Tarchevi§te-46, Tarmuri-one, Caunija de Sus-59 and Pod Pazari§te-7, Hodoni- 
Pocioroane-17, ffidi'a-Cetate-29 and ObliJa-8, /azovo-Proleterska Ulica-8, /upa-Sector 
Tigane§ti-5, Kikinda-P.K. Banat-toviliste-one, Olus farm-40 and Vesalo-6, Moldova Veche- 
Oga§ul cu spini-one, Mehadia-Zidiaa-10, MoArrin-unspecified location-one, NikoUnci-12, Novo 
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to verify the published information. In fact, even in those cases where cem- 
etery plans have been published there is sometimes contradiction between 
the information in the archaeological report, and the orientation indicated 
on the cemetery plan. Most authors assume that a west-east orientation (with 
slight deviations to the north or to the south) is typically Christian. Any other 
grave orientation — north-south, east-west, or south-north — is regarded as 
non-Christian. In reality, the evidence of the excavated cemeteries shows that 
individuals presumably originating in the steppe lands north of the Black 
Sea were buried within one and the same cemetery. Other graves were found 
often next to the church, despite a conspicuously different grave orientation 
(north-south, south-north, east-west). It is of course possible to interpret that 
situation as evidence of the survival within local communities of certain pre- 
Christian, pagan practices. Be as it may, isolated graves with an orientation 
completely different from that of the majority of graves within the cemetery 
are also known from other regions-northern Serbia (BoLjetin)}° northwestern 
{Moftinul MicY^ and western Romania {Sdlacea^^, §icldu^^). Such graves have 
often been interpreted in association with Turkic populations from the region 
north of the Black Sea, whether they were found in Moldova {CojjovaY'^ or 
Slovakia {Banov, SindoLka^^). The east-west orientation was recorded in four 
cemeteries, for a total of 16 graves.'^ By far more common is the west-east 
orientation, which was recorded in 46 cemeteries for a total of 494 graves.'® 



M(/osevo-Izlaz-6, Obreja-Sat Batran-24, Pancevo-Gornjovaroska Ciglana-2 and Donjo- 
varoska Ciglana-8, Poye/ena-Nucet-9, Rdbe-Anka Sziget-3, Pej4i^-Oga§ele-31, Sanpetru 
German-one, Secani-Atar C-24, Svini}a-Km. Fluvial 1004-13, SzdVe^-Homokbanya-41, 
§opotu Uec/w'-Marvila-34, raras-Seli§te-3, Tiszasziget-Molnat A.-one, Crna Para-Prkos-10, 
Uivar-2, Vrsac-Vizi Str. 7-one, VoJlovica-Y{amka Azotara-9, rimijoara-Cioreni-lS, Voiteni-7. 

10 Ercegovic-Pavlovic (1982/1983), fig. 3. 

1 1 Cosma (2001), p. 244. 

12 Cosma (2001), p. 250. 

1 3 Cosma (2001), p. 254. 

14 Spinei (1985), pp. Ill, 197, fig. 25/2. 

15 Todk(1968),p.l6,fig.5/6. 

1 6 Fusek (1998), pp. 74, 76, fig. 4/F112. 

1 7 Banatsko Aranrf/e/ovo-north-east from the railway station-June 16, 1903-one, Mokrin-one 
and Obreja-Sat Batran-grave 34. Except Obreja, one cannot completely trust the pub- 
lished information regarding the orientation of those graves, which may very well have 
been recorded wrongly (and may thus have been west-east). 

18 Araca-4'i, Kikinda-0\as farm-40, Gomea-Tarchevi§te-32, IUdia-Cetate-2%, ObliJa-9, 
Pimijoara-Cioreni-lO+lO-according to the text, but according to the illustration, for the 
graves 1-20, only 9 of them present a west-east orientation, Obreja-Sat Batran-23, Secanj- 
Atar C-22, Cuptoare-Sfogea-22, §opotu Vfec/u'-Marvila-19, Ciclova Pomdna-Morminp-17, 
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The north-south orientation was recorded in seven cemeteries for a total of 
13 graves.'^ While the south-north orientation is documented for only one 
grave in Araca, the northwest-southeast orientation appears in 19 cemeter- 
ies for a total of 149 graves.^® Similarly, the southwest-northeast orientation 
appears in 17 cemeteries for a total of 203 graves,^' but the opposite (north- 
east-southwest) orientation only in two graves from two different cemeteries 
{Bucova Puszta-hanow 11 and Tiszasziget-Molnar A.). 

As already mentioned, most Romanian scholars treat the orientation of the 
graves as an indication of religious affiliation, if not beliefs. In particular, 
the west-east orientation (with the head to the west), is regarded as a peremp- 
tory proof that those buried with such an orientation were Christians. Needless 
to say, this is a completely flawed line of reasoning, given that the west-east 
orientation is also found in the Carpathian Basin with burials including parts 
of horse skeletons, horse gear, or weapons-none of which corresponds with 



/fodoni-Pocioroane-16, Omolica-16, Cenad-Catholic Church-15, Berzovia-Patmieni-12, 
Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii-11, Gornea-Caunija de Sus-10, iJej(ta-Oga§ele-10, Mehadia- 
Zidina-10, Crna -Bara-Prkos-10, Pojejena-Nucet-9, Vh/7ovica-Humka Azotara-9, Bocar- 
Budzak-ekonomija-8, /ozovo-Proleterska Ulica-8, Pancevo-Donjovaroska Ciglana-4, 
Gornea-Vod Pazari§te-7, Kikinda-Vesalo-6, Nikolinci-6, Wico/mpRapa Galbena-8, Novo 
M(7osevo-Izlaz-6, Caranse6ej-Mahala-5, Cenad-close to the Roman-Catholic Church-5, 
Caransebe§-City centre-8, Jupa-Sector Tigane§ti-3, Ersig-3, Duplijaja-Velild Prokop-one, 
Bucova Puszfa-T.III-one, T.IV-4, Gornea-Tarmuri-one, Moldova VfecAe-Oga§ul cu Spini- 
one, Sanpetru German-one, Svinifa-Km. Fluvial 1004-13, Taras-Se\i§te-one, Vrsac-Vizi Str. 
7-one, Voiteni-one. The graves from Timi§oara-Cior:eni marked with letters cannot be con- 
sidered with any degree of certainty as oriented west-east, as the situation on the plan is 
radically different from that described in the archaeological report. The same situation 
can be observed in the case of the cemetery from Szdre^-Homokbanya, for which the 
graves have been marked according to the plan (rather than the text). Graves with such 
orientation were also mentioned at Idvor (5). 

ig Araca-tvro, Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii-3, Rdbe-Anka Sziget-3, Szdre^-Homokbanya-two, 
Uivar-2, Gornea-Tarchevi§te-one, NikoUnci-one, Pej((a-Oga§ele-one. 

20 Gornea-Caunija de Sus-47, Szdre^-Homokbanya-38, Gomea-Tarchevi§te-13, Cdrnecea- 
Dealu Bisericii-11, 17o(feni-2+4 oriented and published westnorthwest-eastsoutheast, 
Ciclova Pomdnd-Mormin(i-5, Timi§oara-Cioreni-5, §opotu VfecAi-Marvila-4, Pancevo- 
Donjovaroska Ciglana-4, Ersig-3, Pancevo-Gomjovaroska Ciglana-2, raras-Seli§te-2, 
Cenad-Catholic Church-2, //odoni-Pocioroane-one, Kikinda-V.K. Banat-toviliste-one, 
Nikolinci-one, Novi Pec^'-Matejski Brod-one, Pej(fa-Oga§ele-one. 

2 1 Araca-50, Duplijaja-Veliki Prokop-63, Ersig-21, Pejifa-Oga§ele-19, §opotu VfecAi-Marvila-ll, 
Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii-10, Dude§tii Vfecdi-Dragomir’s Mound-8, Nikolinci-4, Timi§oara- 
Cioreni-4, Ciclova Romdnd-Moimin^i-2, Gomea-Caunija de Sus-2, Secanj-Atar C-2, 
Jupa-Sector Tigane§ti-2, Cenad-Catholic Church-2, Mco/mf-Rapa Galbena-2, Idvor-one, 
Szoreg- Homokbanya-one. 
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what the same Romanian scholars would assume that was typical for Christian 
burials. Moreover, the same orientation is found with burials of nomads in the 
steppe lands to the north and north-west from the Black Sea, which are not 
known to have been Christianized until a much later time.^^ For the period 
(10th-14th centuries) and the region under consideration (the Banat), this lat- 
ter issue is one of great importance: when was Christianity adopted, and when 
were the old burial customs abandoned? There is in fact very little knowledge 
of the pre-Christian practices in the area, as much of what we know about 
the religious beliefs of people living in the Banat in the 10th century comes 
from much later sources written at a distance of one or two centuries, at the 
very least. One should also account for the possibility of groups of different 
religious beliefs moving into the area and co-existing for a whde. Under such 
circumstances, any attempt to treat the archaeological evidence as an indica- 
tion of a more or less uniformly Christian population is misguided. Even if we 
were to accept (as many Romanian scholars would like us to do) that the vast 
majority of the population in the medieval Banat was Christian, there are seri- 
ous questions that remain unanswered: how were canonically Christian prac- 
tices enforced in an area devoid of a widespread church organization? If not 
coerced to do so, why would people (of whatever ethnic background) aban- 
don their pre-Christian beliefs? What pre-Christian practices survive after 
the “official” conversion to Christianity, and in what form? In this context, the 
west-east grave orientation cannot, in any way, be treated as an indication of a 
Christian population. It should be noted that the west-east orientation is also 
practiced by populations originating in the steppe lands to the north of the 
Black Sea settled in the Banat during the 10th century. The grave orientation 
cannot be a criterion for distinguishing between Christian and pagan graves, 
or for identifying such populations in the medieval Banat. Moreover, the exis- 
tence of "abnormal” grave orientations (such as north-south or east-west) in 
predominantly and clearly Christian cemeteries (some of which are associated 
with churches) raises further questions about the interpretation of the grave 
orientation in terms of a primarily Christian burial rite. At any rate, the situa- 
tion appears to be much more complex than previously expected. 

Within the entire Carpathian Basin, the grave orientations most frequently 
encountered are west-east, southwest-northeast, and northwest-southeast. 
All three appear in all types of cemeteries and variations from the west-east 
axis have often been interpreted in terms of the seasonal variation of the time 



22 Khalikova (1971), p. 178; Spinel (1985), p. 197, fig. 25/4, 5. 
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of burial.^^ Most other orientations are rare, and have therefore not heen 
explained in any satisfying way. It is worth mentioning at this point that the 
grave orientation has also heen used as an argument for population continuity. 
Thus, the earliest graves from the NikoLinci cemetery, especially those with cof- 
fins or stretchers, those with evidence of meat offering, knives, heads, or even 
ceramic containers, have heen interpreted as “remnants” of the population 
of the Late Avar Khaganate, or even of Sarmatians or Bulgars from the Volga 
region.^^ It is important to note the fact that such artifacts are not sufficient to 
support a precise ethnical attribution. 

The shape of the burial pit, which was occasionally “purified” by means of 
burning, and the existence of any above-the-ground marking of the tomb were 
aspects directly depending upon the wishes of the family, or, in the absence of 
any family members, of the persons in charge with the burial. Graves in simple 
pits display the widest variety of forms. The shape of the pit depended upon 
the intention of the one(s) digging it, the soil into which it was dug, the man- 
ner in which the corpse was laid down in the pit, and the number and size of 
grave furnishing. For medieval Banat, the shape of the burial pit is known for 
only 155 graves discovered in 12 cemeteries. Among them, no less than 18 dif- 
ferent shapes have been noted. Rectangular pits with straight or rounded cor- 
ners have been recorded for a total of 87 graves in 11 cemeteries.^® Only a few 
have produced gender- or age-specific artifacts:^® 17 graves from 8 cemeteries 



23 The variations from the west-east axis have been the subject of many studies. Most schol- 
ars have adopted a “functionalist’’ approach in that they explained those variations in 
terms of different seasonal circumstances of the burial itself, i.e., as variations in the 
position of the sun (according to which the west-east axis was presumably established). 
Thus, Maria Rejholcova (1995) believes that graves with a west-east orientation were dug 
in early spring or autumn, while those with a west-south-west to east-north-east orien- 
tation were dug in summer or late spring. Similarly, those with a southwest-northeast 
orientation were dug in the summers, and those with a west-north-west to east-south- 
east orientation were dug at some point between late autumn and spring. The northwest- 
southeast orientation is an indication of winter burial. There is no explanations for other 
recorded variations. 

24 Zivkovic (1997), pp. 145-146. 

25 Gornea-Caunija de Sus-38 graves (3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 21, 23, 29, 31, 34, 
30, 32, 33, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 50, 51, 53, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, and 65), Szoreg- 
Homokbanya-15 graves (8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 26, 27, 31, 35, 33, 42, and 38), Svinifa-Km. 
Fluvial 1004-12 graves (1-12), CiclovaRomana-Mormin\i-7 graves (1, 5, 6, 8, 13, 18, and 19), 
Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii-3 graves (1, 2, and 7), Obreja-Sat Batran-3 graves (34, as well as, 
perhaps, 32 and 33),/upa-Sector 'J'igane§ti-3 graves (3, 5, and 6), Nikolinci-3 graves (3, 7, 
and 9), Hodoni-Vocioroane-one grave (13), Dude§tU VfecAi-Dragomir’s Mound-one grave 
(1/2000), Voiteni-one grave (6). 

26 For the few available anthropological determinations see chapter 3. 
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may have belonged to children or teenagers (one of them is a double burial).^^ 
Another 11 graves from three cemeteries may be interpreted as female 
burials,^® w^hile only two graves from one and the same cemetery may be 
regarded as male burials.^® There seems to be no consistent correlation between 
the shape of the grave pit, on one hand, and age or gender, on the other hand. 
As a matter of fact, rectangular grave pits are common in the whole of the 
Carpathian Basin and do not appear to be associated with any particular funer- 
ary practices. Nor do they seem to be restricted to any chronological interval. 
Pits with rounded short sides have been documented in 25 cases known from 
four cemeteries.®® In ten cases, those appear to have been child burials.®* Only 
grave 52 from the Gomea-Cauni^a de Sus cemetery may be attributed to a male. 
Such grave pits have been found in Hungary in Sered-i,®® Szalbocs,^^ and Mo/s,®^ 
in Cri^ana at Biharia,^^ in the north-western Black Sea region at HoLmskoe,^^ 
in Slovakia at Mtra-Sindolka,®^ as well as in Walachia, in Izvoru.^^ Those, and 
other analogies, are dated to different periods, although it seems that this type 
of pit shape appears more often between the 10th and the 12th century. Nine 
graves from six different cemeteries in the Banat had pits with only one rounded, 
shorter side.®® Most of those graves were child (two cases from two different 



27 Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 4, 5, 10, 11, 15, 32, 50, and 51), Svinifa-Km. Fluvial 
1004 (graves 2, 4 a, b and 5), Cdraecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 2), Ciclova Romdna-Mormin^i 
(grave l),/upa-Sector Tigane§ti (grave 5), Nikolinci (grave 9), Obreja-Sat Batran (grave 34) 
Sadre^-Homokbanya (grave 42). 

28 Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 11, 14, 15, 18, 20, 31, 35, and 33), Gornea-Caunija de Sus 
(graves 12 and 44) and //odom-Pocioroane (grave 13). 

29 WAo/md (graves 3 and 7). 

30 Ciclova i?omdnd-Morminp (graves 2, 3, 7, 9, 11, 12, 16, 17, 22, 23, and 24), Gomea-Caunija 
de Sus (graves 6, 16, 19, 17, 20, 22, 27, 36, 52, and 61), Obreja-Sat Batran (graves 8 , and per- 
haps also 27 and 30), Dude§tU Vfec/n'-Dragomir’s Mound (grave 2/(2001). 

3 1 Ciclova Romand-Mormin^i (graves 2, 9, 7, 12, and 16), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (graves 6, 16, 
22, and 61), and Obreja-Sat Batran (grave 27). 

32 Tocik(1968),p.46,fig.l7. 

33 Kovacs (1994), p. 71, fig. 20/grave 321, etc. 

34 Kiss (1983), p. 79, fig. 52, grave 67. 

35 Cosma (2001), p. 191, pi. 3. 

36 Spinel (1985), p. 197, fig. 25/6. 

37 Fusek (1998), p. 79, fig. 7/F254, etc. 

38 Mitrea (1989), pp. 148, 149, fig. 5/grave 15. 

39 Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 56 and 57), /fodom-Pocioroane (graves 17 and 18), Voiteni 
(graves 2 and 3), Dude§tU Vfec/n'-Dragomir’s Mound (grave 3/2001), Nikolinci (grave 12) 
and Szdre^-Homokbanya (grave 23). 
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cemeteries)'^'’ or male burials (two cases from two different cemeteries).'’’ The 
rest of the graves could not be classified based on gender and age. 

In general, this type of pits is relatively scarce. Analogies can be drawn 
with the cemeteries from Szalbocs,'^^ Majs,*^ Mtra-Sindolka,'’'’ Primorskoe,^^ 
Izvoru,'^^ and Obdr§ia^'^ The earliest analogies are dated to the 8th, while the 
latest are dated to the 13th century. Oval pits are attested in six cemeteries 
(seven graves),'’® out of which only the skeletons from Szdre^-Homokbanya and 
NikoUnci were anthropologically determined. The former two us, grave 7 are 
female and teenager, respectively, while the skeleton from skeleton belonged to 
a female, grave 32 to a teenager and grave 1 from NikoUnci turned out to be that 
of a, belonged to a male. Oval grave pits are known in different necropolises, 
but they appear especially in 10th to 11th-century cemeteries, such in Szalbocs- 
grave 51'’® and Szered i-grave 14/53^° (Hungary). Pits with long oblique sides, 
and rounded short sideshave been found in 12 cases from five different ceme- 
teries.®’ Graves 12 in Szdre^-Homokbanya and 36 from Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii 
contained child skeletons were found, no. 40 from SzdVe^-Homokbanya had 
a female skeleton, and nos. 22 and 43 from Szdre^-Homokbanya, as well 
as 8 and 10 from NikoUnci had male skeletons. Such a pit shape is documented 
in 10th century cemeteries, such as KistokaJ,^^ Szalbocs,^^ Obdr§ia,^ and 
Parto§?^ Pits with with long oblique, but not parallel sides, a straight, and a 
rounded short side have been recorded only in two graves from two different 



40 /forfoni-Pocioroane (grave 18) and S^dre^-Homokbanya (grave 23). 

41 tfodoni-Pocioroane (grave 17) and NikoUnci (grave 12). 

42 Kovacs (1994), fig. 20/grave 327, p. 73, fig. 21/grave 331, etc. 

43 Kiss (1983), p. 81, fig. 53, grave 53. 

44 Fusek (1998), p. 79, fig. 7/F288. 

45 Spinei (1985), p. 198, fig. 26/1. 

46 Mitrea (1989), pp. 200, 201, fig. 43/grave 261. 

47 Toropu, Stoica (1972), pp. 164, 166, fig. 3/7. 

48 Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 7 and 32), Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 35), Ciclova 
Romdnd-Mormin^i (grave 21), NikoUnci (grave 1), Obreja-Sat Batran (grave 29), and Voiteni 
(grave 1). 

49 Kovacs (1994), fig. 6, grave 51. 

50 Tocik (1968), p. 46, fig. 17/3. 

51 Sadre^-Homokbanya (graves 12, 43, 40, 22, and 29), Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (graves 25, 
34, and 36), NikoUnci (graves 8 and 10), Ciclova i?omdnd-MorminJi (grave 20) and Dude§tii 
Vfec/t(-Dragomir’s Mound (grave 4/2001). 

52 Vegh (1991/1992), p. 90, pi. 17, grave 43. 

53 Kovacs (1994), p. 71, fig. 20, graves 324-5. 

54 E.A.i.v.R III, (2000), pp. 212-213. 

55 Munteanu (1980), pi. 1/grave 36. 
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cemeteries.®® The grave in Szoreg-Homokbanya was a child burial. This type of 
pit appears mostly in 10th-century cemeteries such as Kistokaj?'^ 

Grave 25 in Szdre^-Homokbanya had a pit with long parallel sides, rounded 
short sides, and niche to secure the stretcher. The skeleton in that grave was 
that of a male. Similar grave pits are known from Obdr§ia^^ (Romania), Mate 
Kosihy^^ (Slovakia), and at Szalbocs-grave 321®° (Hungary). It appears that this 
type of pit shape is typical for the can be dated from in the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies. The only pit with long sides parallel but curved to the left is known for 
grave 4 in Jupa-Sector Jigane^ti. Only one analogy is known from Cakajovce 
(Slovakia).®* Grave 37 in Szdre^-Homokbanya — a male burial — has two steps 
on each one of the long sides. A grave with a step is also attested at Novo 
Milosevo-lzlaz. Pits with steps along the long sides are known from 10th-century 
cemeteries in Slovakia-Rdnov®^ and Prsa.^^ Similarly, most analogies for grave 
30 in Szdre^-Homokbanya (a child grave), with its pit with long sides curved at 
the level of the shoulders are known from Slovakia.®^ No analogies are known 
for grave 5 in the same cemetery (a male burial), with a pit with long sides 
curved inside, or for grave 14 in Hodoni-Pocioroane (a female burial), the 
pit grave of which has only one side curved with ripples. The same is true for 
grave 2 in NikoUnci with long sides curved towards the south. 

Grave 4 from the NikoUnci cemetery (a female burial) had the short side 
next to the skeleton’s skull straight, and the opposite one curved. Similar pit 
shapes are known from 10th-century cemeteries in Hungary (Kistokaj)^^ and 
Slovakia (Chotin),^^ but also from the 8th- to early 9th-century cemetery exca- 
vated in Izvoru (Walachia).®*” Another male burial in NikoUnci (grave 6) had a 
pit with the short side next to the skeleton’s skull rounded, and the opposite 
one straight, much like graves from 10th-century cemeteries in Slovakia {Dolny 
Peterf’^ and Hungary {Kistokaj).^^ No analogies are known for the pit of grave 11 



56 Szoreg-Homokbanya (grave 6), Voiteni (grave 4). 

57 Vegh (1991/1992), p. 88, pi. 15, grave 34. 

58 Toropu, Stoica (1972), pp. 164, 166, fig. 3/17-18; e.a.i.v.r. hi, (2000), pp. 212-213. 

5 9 Hanuliak (1994), pp. 18, 125 and 177, pi. XXVlll A, pp. 129, 191, pi. Lll A. 

60 Kovacs (1994), p. 71, fig. 20, grave 321. 

61 Rejholcova (1995), pp. 44, 224, pi. CXXX1V.2. 

62 Toclk (1968), p. 16, fig. 5/3, 6. 

63 Toclk (1968), p. 39, fig. 14/4. 

64 Hanuliak (1990), p. 152, fig. 2/3c. 

65 Vegh (1991/1992), pi. 13, grave 29. 

66 Tocik (1968), p. 31, fig. 12/grave 83. 

67 Mitrea (1989), pp. 196, 198, fig. 41/grave 250. 

68 Tocik (1968), p. 23, fig. 9/2. 

69 Vegh (1991/1992), p. 80, pi. 7, grave 11. 
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in NikoLinci (a male burial), with its long sides curved to the south, the short 
side next to the skeleton’s skull rounded, and the opposite in a right angle. Nor 
are any parallels known for the child burial in Voiteni (grave 7), the grave pit 
of which had oblique long sides, and rounded short sides of different lengths. 

Given the small number of cases, it is impossible to assess the statistical sig- 
nificance of any shape within any cemetery. However, cemeteries discovered 
in the highlands of the Banat seem to display only a limited number of shapes 
(no more than five). The greatest variety among them has been noted for 
CicLova Romand-Mormin^i, with four shape types. While rectangular grave pits 
are common to all cemeteries in this group and is well represented in most of 
them, pits with one or both short sides curved appear mostly in the highlands. 

All other shape types are known only from cemeteries in the lowlands. 
Judging by the existing evidence, there does not seem to be any correlation 
between the pit shape and specific burial rituals, although the fact that dif- 
ferent shapes appear within one and the same cemetery suggests a ritual 
significance. 

Four graves excavated in ///d/a-Oblifa and Araca had masonry-built cists.^° 
Cist graves are known from several sites in northern Serbia-Ms (llth-12th 
centuries),'^' Cezava (llth-13th centuries),'^^ Boljetin (12th and 15th centuries),'^^ 
and Branicevo-Svetinjay'^ Similar graves have also been discovered in the lands 
to the north from the river Mure§, for example in Pdncota-Cetatea turceasca 
(10th-12th centuries).^® Crypt graves have been found especially in the cem- 
eteries excavated in Caransebe§-City centre and Araca. Two of them may be 
dated with some degree of certainty to the 15th century. In Caransebe§, the 
crypt was built in the middle of the church’s nave, while the graves in Araca 
were within an abbey church.'^® North of the river Mure§, crypt graves also 
appear within parish churches, as in Tauf-Cetate (15th century).'^'^ A special 
case is the child grave found within the wall of the “Small Church” in LugoJ. 
The grave found inside the abbey church in Araca, on the southern side, next 
to crypt 3, was a multiple burial (the number of skeletons remains unknown).'^® 



70 Stanojev (2004), nos. i, v, and vii. 

71 Ercegovic-Pavlovic (1976), pp. 83-100. 

72 Maqanovic-Vujovic (1982/1983), p. 124, fig. 1. 

73 Ercegovic-Pavlovic (1982/1983), p. 228, fig. 3. 

74 Popovic, Ivanisevic (1988), p. 165, fig. 35. 

75 Marcu-Istrate et al. (2003), pp. 226-227. 

76 Stanojev (2004), nos. ii, iii, iv, vii and ix. 

77 Hurezan et al. (2003a), pp. 316-318. 

78 Grave viii in Stanojev (2004). 
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Several pits contained stones or bricks, arranged either around the skull the 
skeleton (e.g., Uidia-Ob\i\a, graves 22 and 23), sometimes for a reburied skull 
(e.g., Cuptoare-Sfogea, grave 312), or next to the entire skeleton {Gornea- 
Jarchevi^te, graves 1 and 2, Obreja-Sat Batran-grave 24, SecanJ-Atar C-graves 
26, 29, 30, 31, and 32). In grave 11 from NikoLinci a large stone was apparently 
placed directly over the abdomen of the deceased. Another interesting case 
is the brick with an incised cross that was found inside a grave discovered in 
the Bizere monastery near Frumu§enid^ Grave pits paved with bricks are also 
knovra from the cemetery of the monastery in Bazia§ (graves 3, 6, and 7).®° 

With the exception of NikoLinci and Frumu§eni, all cemeteries with such 
furnishings are located in the hdghlands of southeastern Banat. Similar fur- 
nishings are known from cemeteries without churches (Cuptoare-Sfogea), as 
well as church graveyards, such as those excavated in Ilidia-Oh\i\a, Gornea- 
Jarchevi^te, and Obreja-Sat Batran.®' Although no particular rule can be dis- 
cerned, and the exact function of stone furnishings remains unknovra, it is 
worth noting that stones around the skull appear especially in graves of monks, 
such as those found in the graveyard of the Cerm'ca-Monastery.®^ Stones have 
also been found on top of the grave, as in grave 1 in Sv/n/fa-Km. Fluvial 1004, 
S/c/zev/fa-Cracul cu Mormin(i, DupLijaja-GraA and 400 m to the north from 
Veliki Prokop, as well grave 1 in Bocar-Budzak ekonomija.®^ (Tomb) stones 
with incised crosses appear in church graveyards, such as those excavated in 
Re§i^a-Oga^e\e (grave 1) and Sat Bdtran-Oeahx Bisericii. Only two stone crosses 
are known, one from Valea Ravensca, the other from Soco/-Krugli(a de Mijloc. 

Equally rare is the practice of “purifying” the grave pit by burning, presumably 
prior to burial. This practice is documented so far only on three sites-Kiszombor-B, 
Cuptoare-Siogea and Svini^a-Km. Fluvial 1004, but it also appears in crypt vii 
from Aracd. In the Lower Danube region, this custom has been recorded in the 
cemetery from Obdr§ia.^ 

In most graves, the skeleton was deposited directly on the ground. Coffins 
have been documented in 36 cases (pi. 92) from ten different cemeteries, both 



79 Hurezan et al. (2003b), p. 128. 

80 Teicu, Rancu (2002), p. 49. 

8 1 Because only a small part of the cemetery in Nikolinci has been excavated, it remains 
unknown whether or not it had a church. 

82 Cantacuzino (1979), pp. 359-372; Cantacuzino, Trohani (1981), p. 224, fig. 11, pp. 231, 232. 

83 It remains unclear whether the stone found with grave 1 in Bocar was on top or inside 
the tomb. 

84 E.A.i.v.R. Ill, (2000), p. 213. 
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from the low- and from the highlands.®® There is no cluster of graves with cof- 
hns in any cemetery. Coffins were used both for children (e.g., graves 1 and 9 
in Cenad-Catholic Church) and (a female in grave 7 from Szdre^-Homokbanya, 
two males in graves 21 and 37 from that same cemetery). The use of coffins for 
all age categories within one and the same cemetery is documented in Araca. 
Earlier graves with coffins or wooden boxes have been linked to burial customs 
of Bulghar population from the Middle Volga region, the presence of which in 
the Banat is attested in the written sources.®® Those graves typically have no 
grave goods, or produced artifacts interpreted as "pagan.” On the other hand, 
while 10th to 11th-century burials with coffin or stretchers (in most cases, only 
wooden frames surrounding the skeletons have been identified) may be attrib- 
uted to cultural influences from the Middle Volga region, it is much more diffi- 
cult to accept the same explanation for burials dated between the 13th and the 
14th century. Two graves stand out among the others in terms of the perishable 
grave furnishings. The deceased in grave 396 in Kiszombor-B was apparently laid 
down on a reed bed, while the male in grave 25 of the Szdre^-Homokbanya cem- 
etery was buried laid down on three wood beams. Similar burials are known 
from western Walachia {Obdr§ia) and Hungary {Felgy6)P A great number of 
skeletons were laid in supine position, with different arrangements of arms 
and legs. The position of the arms of inhumations in supine position has 
received little attention from archaeologists, who regard it as of no particular 
value for dating cemeteries and individual graves. However, a comparative sta- 
tistical analysis by regions and grave groups may provide much useful informa- 
tion regarding the developments of burial customs in distinct areas. 1 will focus 
here on the ratio between different arrangements of the arms. The chronology 
of their usage will be discussed in a different chapter. 

Five basic arrangements may be distinguished: arms placed alongisde the 
body; alongside the body, but with hands on the upper ends of the femurs; arms 
bent with hands on the abdomen; arms bent with hand on the chest; and 
arms bent with hands on the neck, the collar bones, or the shoulders (pi. 93). 
There are also combinations of those basic types. 



85 The cemeteries from Araca-10 graves (4, 18, 20, 24, 30, 47, 48, 54, 57, and 65) to which may 
be added grave viii, which produced nails; Cenad-Catholic Church-11 graves (1, 3, and 
4-13), Nikolinci (graves 3, 9, 10, 11, and 12), S^dre^-Homokbanya-3 graves (7, 21, and 37), 
romnatiC-Kleinhiigel-2 graves (1 and 2), Ciclova Romana-Mormm\i-2 graves (7 and 13), 
Kiszombor-B-one grave (286), -Rejifa-Oga§ele-one grave (30), §opotu VfecAi-Marvila (21), 
Mehadia-ZidinsL (an unknown number of graves). 

86 Khalikova (1971), p. 179. 

87 Balint (1991), p. 85. 
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Arms placed alongside the body (position A) appear in 128 graves from 23 
different cemeteries, of which the vast majority are from the lowlands. This 
type of arm arrangement is not predominant in any cemetery, although it 
appears in a significant number of graves in Kikinda-Ohis farm and Araca. The 
arrangement is known from cemeteries without churches, in the highlands,®® 
five cemeteries on hilltops, with ten graves,®® three cemeteries in sand dunes 
with 58 graves,®® inside a prehistoric (one cemetery in a Hallstatt-age) fortifica- 
tion, with four graves®* and two cemeteries with unknovra locations containing 
four graves.®^ Type A was also mentioned for the graves found at Dumbrdvifa. 
The cemeteries graves with such arm arrangement discovered in from Araca, 
Cenad-Catholic Church, On?o//ca-Preko Slatine, and Gornea-Jarchevi^te were 
in had a church graveyards. There is no visible connection between the posi- 
tions of the arms for type A and the location of the cemeteries. 

In 48 cases, the skeletal material from those graves has been sexed and aged: 
of burials in the supine position with the arms placed beside the body have 
been anthropologically determined. Added to this are the graves differentiated 
by gender based on the funerary inventory found in the pit. 

Thus, 11 graves were identified as belonging to children,®® 19 are female 
graves, in five cemeteries,®'* and 18 are male burials from four different 
cemeteries.®® Equally interesting is the distribution of grave orientations for 
skeletons with arms alongisde the body: 83 cases of a west-east orientation;®® 



88 Gornea-Tarchevi§te (graves 12, 20, 21, possibly 23, and 28) and Caunija de Sus (graves 5, 15, 
16, and 34), Ilidia-Cetate (graves 29, 39, and 51). 

89 Kikinda-Vesalo (graves 1, 3, 11, 19, and 21), Taras-Seli^te (graves 2 and 3), Dude§tU Vechi-Tl 
(grave 1), T.Vl (grave l),//odom'-Pocioroane (grave 3). 

90 Kikinda-Olas farm (graves 1-40), SadVe^-Homokbanya (graves 7, 11, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 
30, 33, 35, 37, 42, and 43),/azovo-Proleterska Ulica (graves 4-6). 

91 §opotu Vfec/u'-Marvila (graves 11, 12, 16, and 21). 

92 Gornea-Oga§ul lui Udrescu (graves 6, 7, and 24) and Kikinda-V.K. Banat-toviliste (grave 1). 

93 Gornea-Caunipi de Sus (graves 6, 15, 16, and 34), Cenad-Catholic Church (graves 1 and 2), 
Svinifa-Km. Fluvial 1004 (grave 5), Sadre^-Homokbanya (grave 30), Voiteni (grave 7), 
Araca (grave 16) and Timi§oara-Cioreai (grave 19; see Muntean [2000], pp. 535-553). 

94 Sadre^-Homokbanya (graves 7, 11, 14, 15, 18, 20, 33, and 35), Araca (graves 49, 62, 69, 71, 
and 73), Nikolinci (graves 2, 5, and 9), /azovo-Proleterska Ulica (graves 5 and 6), Novo 
Milosevo-lzlaz (grave 5). 

95 Araca (graves 7, 11, 14, 22, 24, 27, 38, 42, 52, 77), S^dre^-Homokbanya (graves 21, 22, 37, 
and 43), Nikolinci (graves 1, 6, and 7), //odom'-Pocioroane (grave 3). 

96 Kikinda-0\as farm (graves 1-40), Araca (graves 11, 22, 38, 42, 49, 52, 60, 69, and 
95), Kikinda-Vesalo (graves 1, 3, 9, 11, and 19), Novo Milosevo-lzlaz (graves 1, 2, 4, and 5), 
§opotu Vechi (graves 11, 16, 21, and 42), Cenad-Catholic Church (graves 1, 2, and 3), Gomea- 
Jarchevi^te (graves 12, 20, and 28), Ilidia-Cetate (graves 29, 39, and 51), /azovo-Proleterska 
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with a northwest-southeast orientation recorded for 29 graves in nine 
cemeteries;®^ 13 cases with a southwest-northeast orientation;®® and only one 
case with a north-south orientation.®® 

This particular arm arrangement was common in the 10th century 
in the Carpathian Basin, and is documented in KistokaJ,^°° TiszaeszLdr}°^ 
Sarkadkeresztur}^'^ Vors,'®® Mo/s-Udvari Retek,'®^ fipe^yes-Takacs-tabla,'®® 
Szered, Komdromszentpeter, Szentes-derekegyhazi oldal,'®® Mtra-Sindolka,'®'^ 
Bdnov}^^ Cervemk}°^ Dolny Peter}^° ChoUn,™ Sered and VojniceP^ It 
is less common in the Balkan Peninsula, where it appears in later cemeter- 
ies, such as those excavated in Serbia in Donicko Brdo (12th-15th centuries),"^ 
Veliki Gradac (llth-13th centuries),'*^ Nis (llth-12th centuries),**® Sremska 
Mitrovica (llth-12th centuries),***' MacVanskaM/frov/ca (llth-12th centuries),**® 



Ulica (graves 4, 5, and 6), Nikolinci (graves 5, 6 and 7), Taras-Seli§te (grave 2), Voiteni 
(grave 5),-Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (grave 3), Sdnpetru German (grave 1), Gomea-Caunija 
de Sus (grave 34), Hodoni-Pocioroane (grave 3). 

97 Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 7, 11, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 30, 33, 35, 37, and 42), 
Voiteni (graves 1-4 and 7), Gornea-Caunita de Sus (graves 6, 15, and 16), Gomea-farchevi^te 
(graves 21 and 23), Kikinda-P.K. Banat-toviliste (grave 1), Nikolinci (grave 1), §opotu Vechi- 
Marvila (grave 17), Taras-Seli^te (grave 3), Timi§oara-Cioreni (grave 19). 

98 Araca (graves 7, 14, 16, 24, 26, 27, 44, 61, 62, 71, 73, and 77), Nikolinci (grave 9). 

99 Nikolinci (grave 2). in seven other cases, the orientation is unknown: Divici (graves 1-3), 
Gornea-Oga§iA lui Udrescu (graves 6, 7, and 24), Szdre^-Homokbanya (grave 43). 

1 00 Vegh (1991/1992), pp. 55-56, 84, pi. 11, p. 85. pi. 12, p. 86, pi. 13, p. 88, pi. 15. 

101 Csallany (1970), pp. 261, 264, fig. 3, pp. 265-266, fig. 5, pp. 267, 268, fig. 8. 

102 Pal (1993), p. 497, pi. V/1. 

103 Kdlto (1993), pp. 434, 439, fig. 1. 

1 04 Kiss (1983), p. 85, fig. 54, pp. 90, 96, 99, fig. 56. 

105 Balint (1991), pp. 60, 61, 62, pi. XVI. 

106 Balint (1991), p. 68, pi. XX. 

107 Fusek (1998), pp. 74, 75, fig. 3/F95, p. 77, fig. 5/F225, p. 78, fig. 6/F292. 

108 Tocik (1968), pp. 9, 11, fig. 3/1. 

109 Tocik (1968), pp. 18, 19, figs. 7, 3, 5, 6. 

1 10 Tocik (1968), pp. 22, 23, fig. 9/1, 3. 

1 1 1 Tocik (1968), pp. 28, 31, fig. 12/1. 

1 1 2 Tocik (1968), pp. 50, 51, fig. 18/2, 4 etc. 

1 1 3 Tocik (1968), p. 61, fig. 25/6. 

1 1 4 Petrovic (1962/1963), pp. 275-291. 

115 Minic (1970), pp. 233-248. 

116 Ercegovic-Pavlovic (1976), pp. 83-100. 

117 Parovic-Pesikan (1980), pp. 190-191. 

118 Ercegovic-Pavlovic (1980), p. 22, Plan iii, p. 26, Plan iv. 
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Vajuga-Pesak-u (llth-12th centuries),''® but also in the northern Dobrudja 
(e.g., Isaccea, llth-12th centuries).'^® In the Balkans, this arm arrangement 
appears mostly in the in the Danube valley and only rarely farther to the south. 
In the lands to the east from the Carpathian Mountains, such burials have 
been found in Tudora, Corjova}'^^ SeLi§te}'^'^ and Zdrne§tiP^ In all those cases, 
the graves in question have been attributed to Turkic nomads. In earlier cem- 
eteries, the arrangement is documented in cemeteries excavated in the Lower 
Danube region, for example, in /zvoru'^^ and Obdr§ia.^^^ 

In the Banat, 68 graves from 19 different cemeteries have skeletons with 
arms alongside the body, but hands placed on the upper ends of the femurs 
(position B).'^® Such cemeteries have been in the lowlands,'^'' inside a prehis- 
toric (Hallstatt-age) fortification (§opotu Vhc/n'-Marvila), on hilltops or river 
terraces,'^® sand dunes,'^® as well as in the highlands.'®® Six of those cemeter- 
ies are church graveyards.'®' 



1 19 Premk, Popovic, Bjelajac (1984), pp. 118-124. 

1 20 Vasiliu (1984), pp. 127, 128. 

1 2 1 Spinel (1985), pp. Ill, 115, 197, fig. 25/1, 2. 

122 Spinei (1985), pp. 116-117, 198, figs. 3, 5, 6. 

1 23 Spinei (1985), pp. 118, 198, fig. 26/4. 

1 24 Mitrea (1989), pp. 145-219. 

125 Toropu, Stoica (1972), pp. 163-188. 

126 Araca (graves 4, 5, 10, 19, 33, 36, 46, 48, 50, 51, 59, 65, 74, 79, 81, 91, 93, and 97), Cuptoare- 
Sfogea (graves 29, 213, 232, 241, 262, 291, and 332), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (graves 19, 41, 
43, 52, and 65), Hodoni-Vociotoane (graves 1, 2, 7, 8, and 10), S^dre^-Homokbanya (graves 
23, 25, 27, 32, and 40), Ilidia-Cetate (graves 5, 7, 31, and 32), §opotu Vfec/u-Marvila 
(graves 19, 30, 37, and 40), Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (graves 1, 2, and 5), Ilidia-Ohlita (graves 
29, 35, and 36), VojlovicaAAamka Azotara (graves 1 and 6), Timi§oara-Cioreai (graves 7 
and 8), Dude§tii Vfec/n'-Dragomir’s Mound (graves 1/2000, 2/2001), Gornea-farchevi^te 
(graves 48 and 52), Sfarcevo-Livade (two graves), Berzovia-Vatraieai (graves 2), Carnecea- 
Dealu Bisericii (grave 45), Ciclova Romand-Mormm\i (grave 7),/azovo-Proleterska Ulica 
(grave 10), Secani-htar C (unknown number). 

127 Araca, Berzovia-Vatcvaeai, Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija, Timi§oara-Cioreai. 

128 -f/odom'-Pocioroane, VojlovicaAAamka Azotara, Dude§tii Vfec/u'-Dragomir’s Mound. 

129 /ozovo-Proleterska Ulica, Szdre^-Homokbanya. 

130 Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii, Ciclova Bomand-Morminp, Cuptoare-Sfogea, Gornea-farchevi^te 
and Caunita de Sus, Ilidia-Cetate and Oblija. 

131 Araca, Berzovia-Patmieni, Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii, Gornea-farchevi^te, Ilidia-Cetate, 
Oblija. 
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The sex and age of the skeleton has been established anthropologically only 
in a few cases: 7 graves are of children,'^^ 9 of females,'^^ and 17 of malesd^'*^ 
Graves with weapons and horse bones are commonly treated as male burials, 
while those lacking such features are automatically regarded as burials of 
females.'^® 

The arm arrangement with hands on the upper ends of the femurs was 
widely spread in medieval cemeteries in the Carpathian Basin {Kistokaj}'^^ 
Ma/s-UdvariRetek,'^'^Sza/6ocs,*^® TiszaberceL-BActemeX.6}^^ Bdnov}‘^° Dvomiky}^^ 
Cervenik}'^^ Do Iny Peter, Sered and Vojnice^^^) and the Balkan Penin- 
sula iukov/t-Musat,'"^'^ Vajuga-Pesak-ii,^'^^ Brza Palanka}'^^ Cezava}^’^ 



132 tfodoni-Pocioroane (graves 1 and 7), Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 23 and 32), Araca (grave 
91), Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (grave 2), Cupfoare-Sfogea (grave 232). 

133 Araca (graves 4 and 10), VoJlovicaAAamksi Azotara (graves 1 and 6), Timi§oara-Cioreai 
(graves 8 and unknown number), t/odoni-Pocioroane (graves 2 and 10), SzdVep-Homok- 
banya (grave 40). 

134 Araca (graves 5, 19, 33, 36, 46, 50, 51, 59, 74, 81, and 93), Szdrep-Homokbanya (graves 
25 and 27), Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (grave 5), Hodoni-Vocioxoane (grave 8), Jazovo- 
Proleterska Ulica (grave 10) and Timi§oara-Cioxexii (grave 7). 

135 Gall (2004/2005), p. 382. In the absence of anthropological analyses such interpretations 
must be regarded with great suspicion. This also applies to graves found in the Banat, 
which have produced jewellery and dress accessories commonly viewed as female attri- 
butes (bracelets and earings), e.g., graves 73 and 76 in Deszk-D, grave 1 in Till from Bucova 
Puszta, grave 46 in Ki$zombor-E, grave 2 in Tiszasziget-Molnax A, and grave 1 in Tomnatic- 
the brick factory. 

136 Vegh (1991/1992), pp. 55, 82, pi. 9/18, pp. 56, 85, pi. 12/25, p. 87, pi. 14/32, pp. 57, 90, 
pi. 17/43. 

137 Kiss (1983), pp. 101, 103, fig. 57/369. 

138 Kovacs (1994), pp. 20, 23, fig. 4/15, pp. 28, 29, fig. 6/61, 71, pp. 30, 32, 33, fig. 7/90, 95, 
p. 34, etc. 

139 Csallany (1970), pp. 272, 273, fig. 12. 

140 Tocik (1968), pp. 10, 11, fig. 3/3, pp. 15, 16, fig. 5/4. 

141 Tocik (1968), p. 25, fig. 10/3, 5, p. 130, pi. LXlV/2, 3, 4. 

142 Tocik (1968), pp. 17, 18, 19, fig. 7/2. 

143 Tocik (1968), pp. 22, 23, fig. 9/2. 

144 Tocik (1968), p. 56, fig. 21/2. 

145 Tocik (1968), pp. 58, 59, fig. 24/2, 6, p. 60. 

146 Ercegovic-Pavlovic (1976), pp. 83-100. 

147 Jovanovic (1987), pp. 111-132. 

148 Premk, Popovic, Bjelajac (1984), pp. 118-124; Maqanovic-Vujovic (1986), pp. 184-237. 

149 Ercegovic-Pavlovic, Minic (1984), pp. 171-174. 

150 Maqanovic-Vujovic, (1982/1983), pp. 123-126. 
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BoLjetin}^^ 5ram'cevo-Svetinja,*®^ Dezevo}^'^ and Macvanska Mitrovica^^). In 
the Balkans, this type of arm arrangement appears on sites with artifacts 
most typical for the so-called Bjelo Brdo culture, mixed with those of South- 
Danubian tradition. 

The orientation of the graves with arms alongside the body and hands on 
the upper ends of the femurs is as following: 32 graves from 10 cemeteries have 
a west-east orientation;'®® 14 graves from hve cemeteries have a northwest- 
southeast orientation;'®® 16 graves have a southwest-northeast orientation;'®'' 
and for six graves, the orientation is unknown.'®® It is important to note that 
in certain cemeteries (Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija, Cuptoare-Sfogea, Dude§tii 
Vec/n'-Dragomir’s Mound, Gornea-'J'archevi^te and Gornea-Caunipi de Sus, 
Hodoni-Pocioroane, Ilidia-Cetate, Obli^a, Szdrep-Homokbanya, kb/’/ov/ca-Humka 
Azotara) this type of arm arrangement appear with a single grave orientation. 
The exceptions are cemeteries without churches {§opotu Vec/u'-Marvila and 
r/m/joara-Cioreni). 

The skeletons in at least 74 graves from 19 different cemeteries have the arms 
bent with hands placed on the abdomen (position C). Some cemeteries have 
been found in the low-,'®® other in the highlands.'®" One cemetery was located 



151 Ercegovic-Pavlovic (1982/1983), p. 228, fig. 3. 

152 Popovic, Ivanisevic (1988), p. 165, fig. 35. 

153 Kalic, Popovic (1985), pp. 115-149. 

154 Ercegovic-Pavlovic (1980), p. 21, Plan iii, pp. 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, Plan iv, p. 31, Plan iv. 

155 Araca (graves 4, 10, 46, 50, 51, 59, 91, 93, and 97), Hodoni-Pocioroane (graves 1, 2, 7, 8, and 
10), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 213, 232, 241, and 262), Ilidia-Cetate (graves 5, 7, 31, and 32), 
-Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (graves 1, 2, and 5), llidia-0\i\i\a (graves 29 and 36), Vojlovica- 
Humka Azotara (graves 1 and 6), Berzovia-Vatrnieni (grave 2), Ciclova Romdnd-Mormin^i 
(grave 7),/azovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 10). 

156 Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 19, 41, 43, 52, and 65), Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 23, 25, 
27, 32, and 40), Gornea-Tarchevi§te (graves 48 and 52), §opotu Vfec/n'-Marvila (grave 40), 
Timi§oam-Cioreni (grave 8). 

157 Araca (graves 5, 19, 33, 36, 48, 65, 74, 79, and 81), §opotu Vfec/u'-Marvila (graves 19, 30, 
and 37), DudejfiV Vechi-Dragomir’s Mound (graves 1/2000 and 2/2001), Cdrnecea-Deaiu 
Bisericii (grave 45), and Timi^oara-Cioreni (grave 7). 

158 Cupfoare-Sfogea-unknown (graves 29, 291, and 332), //(dia-ObliJa-unknown (grave 35), 
Sfarcevo-Livade (two graves). 

159 Araca (graves 45, 55, 67), Berzovia-Vatraieni (grave 4), MeAadia-Zidina-unspecified num- 
ber of graves, Pojejena-^ncet (grave 1), /dvor-unspecified number of graves, Omolica- 
unspecified number of graves, Svini^a-Km. Fluvial 1004, Secanj-htar C-unspecified 
number of graves. 

160 Ilidia-Cetate (graves 14, 23, 40, 52, 60, 62, 67, 68, 71, and 86), Bejita-Oga§ele (graves 3, 
4, 8, 14, 32, and 42), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 130-131, 173, 214, 260, 312, and 332), Cornea- 
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on a hilltop (Vly/ov/ca-Humka Azotara), another in the ruins of a Roman site 
(CaranseAej-Mahala). Eleven cemeteries with this type of arm arrangment are 
church graveyards.'®' 

There are three grave orientations most typical for this particular type 
of arm arrangement: west-east (67 graves in 16 cemeteries),'®^ southwest- 
northwest (5 graves from two cemeteries),'®^ northwest-southeast (six 
graves from two cemeteries).'®'' For eight other graves found in three differ- 
ent cemeteries the orientation is unknown.'®® The west-east orientation is 
typical for the cemeteries excavated in Rerzov/a-Patruieni, Mehadia-ZiAma, 
Pojejena-^ucet, Sv/n/|a-Km. Fluvial 1004, Ciclova Romana-Moxxmn\\, Gornea- 
Jarchevi^te, lUdia-Cetate, Obli^a, Obreja-Sat Batran, VojLovica-Yhxmka Azotara 
and Caransebe§-Maha[a. 

In four cemeteries, two different orientations have been recorded: southwest- 
northeast and west-east in Araca and Rej/fa-Oga§ele, northwest-southeast and 
west-east in Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii and Gornea-Ca\xni\a de Sus. In Rerzov/a- 
Patruieni, Araca (two graves) and Rej/fa-Oga§ele (three graves), body vAth this 
type of arm arrangement were aligned to the nearby church. By contrast, the 
graves found in Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii, Araca (one case) and Rej/fa-Oga§ele 
(three cases) have an orientation different from that of the church. In Obreja- 
Sat Batran, the church axis followed a west-south-west to east-north-east 
direction, while some graves (such as no. 25) have a west-north-west to east- 
south-east orientation, but no particular significance should be attached to 
this minor variation. 



Caunija de Sus (graves 3, 8, 35, 36, and 57), Cdmecea-Dealu Bisericii (graves 1, 14, 25, and 
43), Gornea-Tarchevi§te (graves 11 and 44), ObreJa-Sat Batran (graves 2 and 24), Ciclova 
Romdnd-Mormin^i (grave 25), ffidi'a-ObliJa (grave 28). 

161 Araca, Berzovia-Vattmeoi, Svinila-Km. Fluvial 1004, Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii, Gornea- 
Tarchevi§te, Ilidia-Cetate and Oblija, ObreJa-Sat Batran, ilejita-Oga§ele, Omolica, Secanj- 
Atar C. 

162 Obreja-Sat Batran (graves 2, 8, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 29-34), Svinija-¥.m. Fluvial 
1004 (graves 1-13), Ilidia-Cetate (graves 14, 23, 40, 52, 60, 62, 67, and 71), Mehadia-Zidina- 
(unknown number of graves), Re§ija-Oga^ele (graves 4, 14, and 42), Vojlavica-tAamka 
Azotara (graves 2 and 12), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 214 and 260), Caransedej-Mahala 
(graves 1 and 2), Gornea-Tarchevi§te (graves 11 and 44), Berzovia-Vatraiem (grave 4), Ilidia- 
Oblija (grave 28), Cdmecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 14), Ciclova Romdnd-Moimin^i (grave 
25), Pojejena-Nucet (grave 1), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (grave 8). 

163 Re§ija-Oga§ele (graves 3, 8, and 32), Araca (graves 45 and 67). 

1 64 Gomea-Caunija de Sus (graves 3, 35, 36, and 57), Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (graves 1 and 25). 

165 Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 43), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 130, 131, 173, 312, and 332), 
Ilidia-Cetate (graves 68 and 86). 
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The number of graves with the arms bent and hands placed on the abdo- 
men varies considerably from one cemetery to another. In church graveyards, 
burials with this arm arrangement typically appear either next to the apse or 
on the western side of the church, without any particular cluster. 

The arrangement of arms bent with hands placed on the chest (position D) 
is known from at least 28 graves from 16 different cemeteries.'®® Most of them 
have a west-east orientation,'®'^ although both the southwest-northeast,'®® and 
the northwest-southeast orientations are documented.'®® Nine cemeteries 
with this particular arm arrangement are church graveyards."'" 

Located in the low-hese graves were found in eight cemeteries located in a 
plain area,"'' and highlands six cemeteries located in the hill area,"”^ and one 
cemetery on a mound {Bucova Puszta-T.W). In Caransebe§-City centre and 
Re§ifa-Oga^e\e graves with this type of arm arrangement do not follow the ori- 
entation of the church. This may also be true for lUdia-Cetate and Obli^a. In 
Gornea-Jarchevi^te and Araca graves in which skeletons have arms bent with 
hands on the chest appear with two different orientations in each cemetery. 

Arms bent with hands placed on the neck, the shoulders, or the collar bones 
(position E) have been documented in 44 graves from 14 cemeteries (pi. 94).'’^® 



166 Gornea-Tarchevi§te (graves 8, 27, 30, 51, and 55), Bucova Puszta-J.IV (graves 1-4), 
Cuptoare-Stogea (graves 8, 293, and 329), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 21, 30, and 48), 
Araca (graves 53 and 90), Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (graves 4 and 8), Caransebe§-CiVf 
centre-crypt 5 (graves 7 and 8), Obreja-Sat Batran (graves 17 and 29), Ciclova Romdnd- 
Morminji (graves 16 and 24), Re§i}a-Oga^ele (grave 28), ffldia-ObliJa (grave 25) and Cetate 
(grave 85), Mehadia-Zidina, Svini}a-Km. Fluvial 1004, Omolica, and Idvor. The graves from 
the latter four cemeteries were not taken into account her, as they are discussed in the 
section dedicated to arms position C. However it is impossible to know precisely which 
skeleton had the arms in a C or in a D position. 

167 Bucova Puszta-TAM (graves 1-4), Gomea-Tarchevi§te (graves 30, 27, 51), Bocar-Budzak- 
ekonomija (graves 4, 8), Cic/ova Bomdnd-Morminp (graves 16, 24), Araca (grave 90). 

1 68 Caransebe§-City centre, crypt 5 (graves 7 and 8), Araca (grave 53), Re§^a-Oga§ele (grave 28). 

1 69 Goraea-Caunija de Sus (graves 30 and 48), Goraea-Tarchevi§te (grave 55). Four graves have 
an unknown orientation: Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 8, 293, and 329), Goraea-Tarchevi§te 
(grave 8). 

1 70 Araca, Caransebe§-City centre, Goraea-Tarchevi§te, Ilidia-Ohlipt and Cetate, Obreja-Sat 
Batran, Omolica, Re§i{a-Oga§ele, and Svinija-Km. Fluvial 1004. 

171 Araca, Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija, Caransebe§-City centre, Idvor, Mehadia-Zidina, Omolica, 
Svinija-Km. Fluvial 1004, Obreja-Sat Batran. 

172 Ciclova Bomdnd-Morminp, Goraea-Tarchevi§te and Caunija de Sus, ffidia-ObliJa and 
Cetate, Re§ija-Oga§ele. 

173 Ilidia-Cetate (graves 1, 3, 8, 11, 17, 45, 53, 54, and 80), Gomea-Tarchevi§te (graves 6, 22, 24, 
37 /38, 50, and 53), Ciclova Bomdnd-Morminp (graves 5, 8, 13, 19, 21, and 23), Gomea-Caunija 
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All those cemetery sites are located within the present-day county of Cara§- 
Severin. Some are church graveyards, others have no churches. Some schol- 
ars believe that the meaning of the arms bent and hands on either the neck 
or the collar bones is protective, and that such practices are related to vampirism 
the Slavic world.'^'’^ Others maintain that this arm arrangement is typical for 
11th-century Bogomil communities.'^® 

The majority (27 graves in 8 cemeteries) of the graves with this type of arm 
arrangement have a west-east orientation.'^'® For srx graves from three cem- 
eteries, the orientation is northwest-southeast,"'^' while two other graves have 
a southwest-northeast orientation.'’^® For this position of the arms, the orienta- 
tion west-east is predominant, followed by northwest-southeast (7) and south- 
west-northeast (2). For six graves the orientation remains unknown. 

There are many variations of those basic types of arm arrangements. Judging 
by the existing evidence, no signihcance can be attached to some of them. For 
example, one arm alongside the body, and the other bent, with the hand on 
the rib cage appears in only four graves from three different cemeteries (some 
of which are church graveyards, all found in the highlands."'® The same is true 
for the arrangement with one arm alongside the body, and the other bent with 
the hand on the opposite shoulder or on the neck. Only three graves with that 
arrangement are known so far from cemeteries in southern Banat {Svinifa- 
Km. Fluvial 1004, VojLovica-Wuvaka Azotara, and §opotu Vfec/i/-Marvila). The 
arrangement with both arms bent and hands placed on the pelvis and on 



de Sus (graves 5, 23, 24, 44, and 60), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 108, 128, 209, and 221), 
Gornea-Vod Pazari§te (graves 1, 5, and 7), Gornea-Oga§\xl lui Udrescu (graves 16, 23, and 
25), ffldM-ObliJa (graves 23 and 24), NicolinpRapa Galbena (grave 5), Pojejena-Nucet 
(grave 8), Re§ifa-Oga§ele (grave 40), Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 16), Berzovia- 
Patruieni (grave 3), §opotu Vecki-MarvRa (grave 38). 

174 Hanuliak (2000), pp. 140, 141, fig. 3/1-3. 

175 Cantacuzino (1979), pp. 359-372; Gluck (1978), pp. 189-196; Oja (1998), pp 113-123; Oja 
(2006a), pp. 309-321. 

176 ffidi'a-Cetate (graves 1, 3, 8, 11, 17, 45, 53, 54, and 80), Gornea-Tarchevi§te (graves 6, 22, 
24, 37-38, 50, and 53), Cidova Romand-Mormin^i (graves 5, 8, 13, and 19), Gornea-Rod 
Pazari§te (graves 1, 5, and 7), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 209 and 221), Ilidia-Ohli^a (grave 
23), PojeJena-'Mucet (grave 8), Berzovia-Rattvaeai (grave 3). 

177 Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 5, 24, 44, 60), Cidova Romdnd-Mormin^i (grave 23), 
Cdruecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 16). 

178 Re§i}a-Oga§ele (grave 40), NicolinpRapa Galbena (grave 5). Six other graves have an 
unknown orientation: Gomea-Oga§ul lui Udrescu (graves 16, 23, and 25), Cuptoare-Sfogea 
(graves 108 and 128), and ffidia-ObliJa (grave 24). 

179 Goruea-Tarchevi§te (graves 2 and 3), Caunija de Sus (grave 17), and Vajlavica-YCamka 
Azotara (grave 11). 
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the chest, respectively, is documented in 14 graves from 9 cemeteries4®° The 
following orientations were observed in those graves: west-east (7 graves in 
4 cemeteries),'®* northwest-southeast (2 graves in one cemetery),'®^ north- 
south (one grave in one cemetery),'®® and southwest-northeast (2 graves in one 
cemetery).'®^ And in another case the orientation remains unknown. However, 
there seems to be no significant correlation or variable in the spatial distribu- 
tion of those graves. 

A different conclusion may be drawn from the analysis of cases of the 
arrangement with one arm alongside the body, and the other bent and placed 
with the hand on the abdomen, which is relatively common in some cemeter- 
ies, but not in others: 8 out of 45 graves in Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 1, 3, 5, 
13, 19, 24, 28, and 31); 6 out of 98 in Araca (graves 3, 29, 41, 66, 89, and 96); 4 
out of 12 in NikoUnci (graves 3, 8, 10, and 12); 2 out of 13 in Novo Milosevo-lziaz 
(graves 6 and 10), 2 out of 20 in Timi§oara-Cioreni (graves 5 and J), 2 out of 4 in 
Dude§tu Vfec/i/-Dragomir’s Mound, 3 out of 47 in §opotu Vec/z/-Marvila (graves 
6, 9, and 42), one out of 25 in CidovaRomdnd-Mormin^i (grave 6), one out of 8 
in 5ocar-Budzak-ekonomija (grave 7), one out of 12 in Svinifa-Km. Fluvial 1004 
(grave 8), one out of 54 in Cdruecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 24), one out of 10 
in /azovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 9), one out of 37 in ffld/a-Oblifa (grave 37), 
and two other graves in Omolica-Preko Slatine. This arrangement of the arms 
appears in the Banat mostly in the northwestern region, which strongly sug- 
gests that this was a local practice. Only two exceptions are known in the south- 
NikoUnci and Omolica-Preko Slatine. Graves with this type of arm arrangement 
have a west-east (16 graves from 10 cemeteries),'®® northwest-southeast 
(10 graves from 3 cemeteries),'®® or southwest-northeast orientation (5 graves 



180 Gornea-Caunija de Sus (3 graves), farchevi^te, Araca, NicolinpRapa Galbena (each with 
two graves), /fodom'-Pocioroane, Timi§oara-Cioreni, Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii, Cuptoare- 
Sfogea, and §opotu Vfec/n'-Marvila (each with one grave). 

181 Gornea-farchevi^te (graves 1, 29, 40, and 49), Caunija de Sus (grave 12),//odom-Pocioroane 
(grave 13), Timi§oara-Cioreni (grave 4). 

1 82 Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 13 and 33). 

1 83 Cdmecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 21). 

1 84 Araca (graves 37 and 68). The orientation of grave 327 in Cuptoare-Sfogea is unknown. 

185 Araca (graves 29, 41, 66, 89, and 96), NikoUnci (graves 3 and 8), Timi§oara-Cioreai 
(graves 5 andJ),-Bocar-Budzakekonomija (grave 7), Ciclova Rornand-MoxTaia\i (grave 6), 
/azovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 9), ffidia-OhliJa (grave 37), Novo Milosevo-lziaz (grave 
6), Svini}a-Km. Fluvial 1004 (grave 8), §opotu Vfec/u'-Marvila (grave 9). 

186 Araca (grave 3), Szdrep-Homokbanya (graves 1, 3, 5, 13, 19, 24, 28, 31), Cdrnecea-Dealu 
Bisericii northwest-southeast (grave 24). 
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from 3 cemeteries).'®^ In both 5ocar-Budzak-ekonomija and Cdrnecea-Dealu 
Bisericii, the fact that only one grave among many shows this particular arm 
arrangement suggests that at stake may be not some regularity of ritual, but 
simple accidents. The same may be true for the graves from /azovo-Proleterska 
Ulica and CicLova Romdnd-Mormin\i. Moreover, the latter has a different ori- 
entation than the other graves in the cemetery. In ///d/a-Oblifa in addition 
to the grave with this particular arm arrangement, there are two other graves 
with the same orientation, in which the arms of the skeletons were bent with 
hands placed on the abdomen. By contrast, inNovoMUosevo-lzlaz and Svinifa-Km. 
Fluvial 1004, there are no skeletons with both arms bent with hands on the 
abdomen, only cases in which only one of the arms is bent and placed on 
the abdomen. Both graves in Novo Milosevo-lzlaz have the same orientation. 

That burial with only one arm bent with the hand placed on the abdo- 
men was a ritual practice results from the examination of the situation in the 
Szdre^-Homokbanya cemetery. Grave 13 was found in the southern part of 
the cemetery, away from graves with skeletons having both arms bent with 
hands placed on the abdomen. Its pit was rectangular and its orientation the 
same as that of the other graves. Grave 31 was in the northern part of the cem- 
etery, next to a grave with a skeleton with both arms bent and hands placed 
on the abdomen. Similarly, grave 28 was next to a large group of graves with 
skeletons with both arms bent and hands placed on the abdomen. Graves 1 and 
5 were in the middle of the cemetery, next to a grave with a skeleton with both 
arms bent and hands placed on the abdomen, but with a different orientation. 
The pit of grave 3 may have been oval, but it was unfortunately destroyed dur- 
ing the excavations. Finally, graves 24 and 19 were aso in the center of the cem- 
etery, and they both seem to have had rectangular pits. There does not seem 
to be any correlation between the arrangement of the arms and the shape of 
the pit, but burying a body with only one arm bent and the hand placed on the 
abdomen was certainly a recurrent practice in Szdre^-Homokbanya.'®® 

Other subvariants of arms position are added, but none of them is specific 
to a particular cemetery. 

To a similar conclusion leads the examination of the evidence of another 
arrangement, in which one arm is laid alongside the body, but the other one is 
missing, either entirely, or from the elbow to the hand. There are no less than 



187 Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (graves 10 and 12), Dude§tu Vfec/zi-Dragomir’s Mound (graves 3, 
and 4/2001), §opotu VfecAi-Marvila (grave 6 ). The orientation of grave 10 in Novo Milosevo- 
lzlaz is unknown. 

188 No conclusions may be drawn on the basis of just two graves each in the §opotu Vechi- 
Marvila and Timi§oam-Cioteni cemeteries. 
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18 cases known, from 9 different cemeteries.'®® In two graves from Cuptoare- 
Sfogea and Re§i^a-Oga§ele, respectively, and in another two from Szoreg- 
Homokbanya, the arm present is bent with the hand placed on the pelvis. In 
15 other graves, it is placed chest.'®° The cemeteries in which this particular 
arrangement is documented are located both in the high- and in the lowlands. 
While in some cases, the missing arm appears to have been removed post- 
mortem, perhaps in an attempt to prevent revenants, there are also cases in 
which the arm was cut off by the subsequent digging of a foundation trench, 
for example for a cemeterial church, as in the case of graves 12 and 56 in Araca. 
Some skeletons with a missing arm have special positions inside cemeteries. 
For example, the two graves found at §opotu Vec/u'-Marvila were located far 
from each other, one on the western, the other one in the eastern edge of the 
cemetery, but both had a northwest-southeast orientation, which was different 
from that of the other graves. Similarly, the grave found in Timi§oara-C\oiien\ 
was located on the edge of the cemetery and had an orientation different from 
that of the other graves. In Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii the grave with a skeleton 
with only one arm was found near the southern wall of the nave.'®' 

Grave 23 in Gornea-Jarchevi^te was located to the west of the church, in an 
isolated position, but had the same orientation as that of other graves. Similarly, 
the graves found in Caransebe§-CitY centre were located on the northeastern 
side of the apse. 

Skeletons without an arm have been found on the edges of the cemeter- 
ies, which strongly suggests the existence of ritual practices against revenants, 
especially when skeletons have not been disturbed by churches. However, this 
interpretation cannot apply to abbey cemeteries. At any rate, that this particu- 
lar arm arrangement appears with some consistency in cemeteries located in 
different areas may be interpreted as evidence of special funerary practices, per- 
haps indicating common beliefs associated with distinct ethnic groups. Another 
arrangement may equally reveal ritual practices. Skeletons with arms bent, and 



189 Araca (graves 1, 12, 34, 43, 56, 83, and 98), Caransebe§-City centre (three graves), §opotu 
Vfec/u'-Marvila (two graves), Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (one grave), Dtvici (one grave), 
Gornea-farchevi^te (one grave), Caunija de Sus (one grave), t/odom-Pocioroane (one 
grave), and Timi§oara-Cioreai (one grave). 

190 §opotu Vfec/n'-Marvila (3 graves), Pojejena-Nucet (3 graves), Ciclova Romand-Mormin^i 
(2 graves), Araca (one grave), Cuptoare-Sfogea (2 graves), Gornea-farchevi^te (one grave), 
/?ej(ta-Oga§ele (one grave), Szdrep-Homokbanya (one grave), Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii 
(one grave). Eight graves have a west-east, 4 a southwest-northeast, and two a northwest- 
southeast orientation. 

191 The grave in Goraea-Caunija de Sus is a child burial, and it may have been disturbed dur- 
ing excavation. 
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hands placed on the pelvis and abdomen appear in 32 graves from 12 cem- 
eteries.*®^ Twelve graves found in 8 cemeteries had a west-east orientation;*®® 
8 graves from 2 cemeteries had a northwest-southeast orientation;*®'* and 
7 graves from 3 cemeteries had a southwest-northeast orientation.*®® Three 
graves, all from the same cemetery, had an unknown orientation.*®® In Cuptoare- 
Sfogea, IUdia-Ohli\a, Jupa-Sector Jigane^ti, Gornea-Jarchevi^te, Pojejena- 
Nucet, and Szdre^-Homokbanya the graves with skeletons with arms bent and 
hands placed on the pelvis and on the abdomen, respectively, had the same ori- 
entation as the other graves. In Gornea-Caimi^a de Sus such graves had the same 
orientation as graves with arms bent and hands placed on the abdomen. 

Particularly intriguing is the similarity between the situations recorded in 
Gornea-Cauni^a de Sus, Araca and Cuptoare-Sfogea, which may be an indica- 
tion that the three sites coincided in time, at least for a while. 

Skeletons with a hand with the palm placed on the pelvis and the other 
one on the thorax, were recorded in nine cemeteries in a number of 14 graves*®^ 
in which the following orientations were observed: west-east (seven graves in 
four cemeteries),*®® northwest-southeast (two graves in one cemetery),*®® 
north-south (one grave in one cemetery),®®® southwest-northeast (two graves 
in one cemetery)®®* and in another case the orientation remains unknown.®®® 



192 Araca (graves 2, 18, 30, 31, 39, 54, 75, and 86), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (8 graves), Cuptoare- 
Sfogea (5 graves), Sadre^-Homokbanya (two graves), Omolica (two graves), Gornea- 
Tarchevi§te (two graves), and Pod Pazari§te (one grave), ffldM-ObliJa, Jupa-Sectoi 
Tigane§ti, Obreja-Sat Batran, Pq/e/ena-Nucet, and Timi§oara-Cioreni (each with one 
grave). 

193 Araca (graves 2, 18, and 39), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 92 and 106), Gornea-Tarchevi§te 
(graves 40 and 49), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (grave 62), Pod Pazari§te (grave 6), Ilidia- 
Oblija (grave 21), Obreja-Sat Batran (grave 8), Pq/e/ena-Nucet (grave 47). 

194 Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 4, 18, 27, 38, 50, and 64), Szdrep-Homokbanya (graves 8 
and 26). 

195 Araca (graves 30, 31, 54, 75, and 86), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (grave 59), /upa-Sector 
Tigane§ti (grave 2). 

196 Cupfoare-Sfogea (graves 316, 331, and 87). 

197 Gornea-Caunija de Sus-three, T^rchevi^te-two, Araca-two, Nicolinptwo, Hodoni- 
Pocioroane-one, Timi§oara-Cioreni-one, Cdrnecea-Oealu Bisericii-one, Cuptoare-Sfogea- 
one, §opotu VfecAi-Marvila-one. 

198 Gornea-Tarchevi§te-west-east (graves 1, 29, 40, 49), Caunija de Sus-west-east (grave 12), 
-ffodoni-Pocioroane-west-east (grave 13), rimijoara-Cioreni-west-east (grave 4). 

199 Gornea-Caunija de Sus-northwest-southeast (graves 13, 33). 

200 Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii-north-south (grave 21). 

201 Araca ( graves 37,68). 

202 Cupfoare-Sfogea-unknown (grave 327). 
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Skeletons with arms bent and hands placed on the pelvis and neck or 
shoulder, respectively, appear in 9 graves from 7 different cemeteries.^®^ Six 
of those grave have a west-east,^°'’^ three a northwest-southeast orientation.^®® 
In Cuptoare-Sfogea, Gornea-Caunifa de Sus, and §opotu Vhc/u'-Marvila graves 
displaying this arrangement of the arms had the same orientation as the other 
graves, in many of which skeletons have the arms bent with hands on the neck, 
collar bones, or shoulders. 

However, in //odom'-Pocioroane, there is only one grave with a skeleton 
with one hand on the upper part of the body, and no other skeletons have 
been found on this cemetery site with hands on the neck or on the shoulders. 
Similarly, one grave only is known with this arm arrangement from the cem- 
etery in Obreja-Sat Batran, which produced 34 graves. It was located to the west 
of the cemeterial church. 

Judging from the existing evidence, therefore, this arm arrangement seems 
to be most typical for the southeastern region of the Banat. The only church 
graveyards in the region with such an arm arrangement are those of Obreja-Sat 
Batran and Araca. 

A particularly common arrangement is with one hand on the abdomen, 
and the other on the chest. It is documented in 30 graves found in 13 differ- 
ent cemeteries.^®® Nineteen of those graves have west-east,^®^ 5 a northwest- 
southeast,^®® and three a southwest-northeast orientation.^®® The grave found 
in CaranseAej-Mahala has the same the grave is following the general orientation 



203 Gornea-Caunija de Sus-three, Cuptoare-Sfogea-one, t/odom-Pocioroane-one, Obreja-Sat 
Batran (grave 25), Omolica-one, Araca (one), Ciclova Romand-Morminti-one (grave 22). 

204 §opotu Vfec/w-Marvila (graves 7, 8), Araca (grave 76), Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 244), Hodoni- 
Pocioroane (grave 4), Obreja-Sat Batran (grave 25). 

205 Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 7, 23, and 56). 

206 Cupfoare-Sfogea (7 graves), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (5 graves), Timi§oara-CioKm 
(4 graves), Araca (3 graves), /upa-Sector Jigane^ti, and Ciclova /?omdnd-Mormin(i (two 
graves for each), Gornea-Vod Pazari§te, Novi Bec^'-Matejski Brod, Caranseiej-Mahala, 
Omolica-Vteko Slatine, Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii, Obreja-Sat Batran, and §opotu Vechi- 
Marvila (one grave for each). 

207 Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 218, 229, 276, 278, and 328), Timi§oara-Cioreni (graves 2, 6, 
and 11), /upa-Sector Jigane^ti (graves 3 and 5), Ciclova /?omdnd-Mormin(i (graves 10 
and 13), Araca (grave 21), Caransedej-Mahala (grave 3), Cdmecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 
33), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (grave 32), Pazari§te (grave 4), Obreja-Sat-Batran (grave 33), 
§opotu Vfec/n'-Marvila (grave 29). 

208 Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 9, 10, 53, and 63) and Novi Becg-Matejski Brod (grave 1). 

209 Araca (graves 32 and 80), Timi§oara-Ciorcm (grave 9). The orientation of graves 300 and 
303 in Cuptoare-Sfogea, as well as of those found in Omolica is unknown. 
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as the other graves, while that found in Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii is aligned to 
the axis of the church. In the latter cemetery, there are no graves with both 
hands on the chest, but quite a few graves in which the skeletons were laid 
with both hands on the abdomen. However, given the relatively large number 
of graves destroyed in that cemetery, no dehnitive conclusion may be drawn 
from the existing evidence. 

The two graves from Ciclova Romdnd-Mormin^i follow the orientation of 
most other graves in the cemetery, many of which have skeletons with both 
hands on the chest. This is also true for the cemetery excavated in Cuptoare- 
Sfogea, from which two graves are known, in each of which the skeleton was 
laid with one hand on the chest and the other on the abdomen. Those graves 
have the same orientation as the other graves in the cemetery. Three of the 
four graves found in Gornea-Ca\mi\a de Sus follow the northwest-southeast 
orientation of the other graves in the cemetery, in which several skeletons have 
both hands on the chest. 

The two graves from Jupa-Sector Jigane^ti were located one to the north, 
the other to the south of the cemeterial church, and had different orientations. 
There are no skeletons with hands on the chest, but the cemetery was not com- 
pletely excavated. Isolated graves with this arm arrangement, such as those in 
OAr^a-Sat-Batran, Timi§oara-Cioreni, and §opotu Vfec/i/-Marvila may be inter- 
preted as accidents, particularly in the absence of any other graves with similar 
arrangements. In the case of grave found in Afov/Bec^'-Matejski Brod, the posi- 
tion of the hands is to be explained in terms of the bow that the the deceased 
was apparently holding. 

It is important to remember that the arm arrangement with both hands 
on the abdomen appears in 8 church graveyards (25 graves) in southeast- 
ern Banat.^'° A relatively large number of graves with such an arrangement 
appear in cemeteries without churches located in that same region of Banat. 
With the Araca, the arrangement does not appear in any cemetery in the low- 
lands. By cotrast, the arm arrangement with both hands on the chest appears 
in almost all types of cemeteries in the Banat. Similarly, the arrangement with 
one hand on the chest, the other on the abdomen is documented in all areas of 
the Banat, in cemeteries with or without churches. However, it is particularly 
prominent in Cuptoare-Sfogea, Gornea-Cauni^a de Sus and Timi§oara-C\oren\, 
all three cemeteries in which the arrangement with both hands on the abdo- 
men is also common In short, while arrangements with both or only one hand 
on the chest or on the abdomen may have had the same signihcance in the 



210 BeraovM-Patruieni, Cdmecea-Dealu Bisericii, Gomea-Tarchevi§te, Ilidia-Cetate, Oblita, 
Obreja-Sat Biitran, i?ejita-Oga§ele, and Svini^a-¥xa. Fluvial 1004. 
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Christian ritual, there appears to be a clear preference for the arrangement 
with hands on the chest. In southeastern Banat, this appears to be by far the 
commonest arrangement. This conclusion is substantiated by a brief survey of 
two other arrangements — one hand on the abdomen, the other on the collar 
bone; and one hand on the chest, the other either on the neck or on the shoul- 
der. The former appears in 15 graves from 6 cemeteries.^'' Six of those graves 
have a west-east,^'^ 5 a northwest-southeast,^'^ 2 a southwest-northeast,^''' and 
another two a north-south orientation.^'® The other arrangement is docu- 
mented for 18 graves from 9 different cemeteries.^'® Eight of them have a 
west-east,^"” two a northwest-southeast orientation.^'® 

Almost without exception these subtypes appeared primarily in the south- 
eastern part of the Banat. 

This sweeping survey of arm arrangements suggests that throughout the 
Middle Ages in the Banat there were five major positions of the arms in rela- 
tion to the body. The most common of all is that with arms laid alongside the 
body (135 graves from 23 cemeteries). The arrangement with arms bent and 
hands placed on the chest appears everywhere in the Banat, but in a few num- 
ber of cases. Arms alongside the body, with hands on the upper ends of the 
femurs appear especially in the southeastern part of the Banat (much like 
the arrangement with hands placed on the neck, collar bones, or shoulders),^'® 



211 Cidova i?omdnd-MorminJi-five, Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii-four, Cuptoare-Sfogea-two, 
Rej(ta-Oga§ele-two, Gomea-Tarchevi§te-one, Obreja-Sat Batran-one. 

212 Cidova Romdnd-Mormin^i (graves 9, 12, and 18), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 230 and 264), 
Obreja-Sat Batran (grave 30). 

213 Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (graves 19 and 23), Cidova Romdna-Mormin^i (graves 20 and 
22), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (grave 40). 

214 Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 7), Re§i{a-Oga^ele (grave 26). 

215 Cdrnecea-Dea\u Bisericii (grave 2), Re§ifa-Oga§ele (grave 13). 

216 Cupfoare-Sfogea (6 graves), Obreja-Sat Batran (3 graves), Nieolinj-Kapa Galbena and 
Gornea-Caunija de Sus (2 graves for each), Gomea-Tarchevi§te, Pod Pazari§te, Ilidia- 
Oblija, Szdrep-Homokbanya, and Vajlavica-tiamka Azotara (one grave for each). 

217 Obreja-Sat Batran (graves 18 and 22), Gomea-Tarchevi§te (grave 33), Pod Pazari§te (grave 3), 
Caunija de Sus (grave 29), ffidia-ObliJa (grave 34), Vojloviea-YCamka Azotara (grave 14), 
Cuptoare-Siogea (grave 225). 

218 Cuptoare-Siogea (grave 51), Szdrep-Homokbanya (grave 38). The orientation of graves 4, 
15, 94, 150, and 306 in Cuptoare-Siogea, as well as that of grave 10 in Obreja-Sat Batran is 
unknown. 

219 The arrangement with one hand on the chest, the other on either the shoulder or the 
neck appears mostly in the south-east, although it is also mentioned in the northern part 
of the Banat. Given that in the north there are few funerary complexes presenting bodies 
with the arms bent and hands on the collar bones, one may expect some cases to be 
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as well as in the lowlands (66 graves from 17 cemeteries), while the arms bent 
with hands placed on the abdomen, the second most frequent arrangement, is 
particularly well documented in the highlands. By contrast, the arrangement 
with one hand on the pelvis, the other on the abdomen appears almost exclu- 
sively encountered in the south part of the Banat. 

There does not seem to have been any imposition of a particular rule 
regarding the position of the arms. The variations at the regional level may be 
explained as choices made by families or communities, on the basis of now 
unknown criteria. When viewed together with other ritual practices, such as 
the deposition of food offerings in the grave or the post-mortem manipulation 
of the body), this suggests a great variety of customs at a micro-regional level. 

The shared features of the community included: a common cemetery, the 
need to generally respect the west-east orientation of the deceased, sometimes 
with a northwest-southeast or southwest-northeast deviation depending on 
the season when the burial was performed (the isolated cases must be con- 
nected to other practices than the Christian ones), attending church service, 
where available, the practice of inhumation, the persistence and practice of 
non-Christian rituals inside the community with the unofficial toleration 



mere accidents. Since the arrangement with hands on the neck, collarbones, or shoulders 
is common in the south-east, there is an increased possibility of dealing with a greater 
number of accidents produced during the burial or at a later time. If the two subtypes 
had roughly the same signification, one could assume they were characteristic for south- 
eastern Banat, which leads to a greater number of cemeteries with this particular custom. 
Thus, one should add to the list the following cemeteries: Cuptoare-Sfogea, Obreja-Sat 
Biitran and probably Nicolin}-Rapa Galbena. 

220 In order to understand the departure from the rule, one has only to look at cemeter- 
ies in southern Serbia and Macedonia, two region of the Balkans in which Orthodox 
Christianity had a much longer time and a more favorable environment to influence 
burial practice. In most cemeteries in those regions, bodies are buried with arms bent 
and hands placed either on the abdomen or on the chest. The same is true for medieval 
cemeteries located north of the river Danube, such as Camnsebe^-City centre, in which all 
bodies have forearms on the chest. This observation is also true for church and monastery 
graveyards, i.e., for cases in which certain rules may have been imposed as to how to lay 
the arms of the body in the grave. No such rules could be expected from rural cemeteries, 
which well into the 15th century maintained a wide variety of customs. Further variation 
appears to have been introduced in the late 11th and early 12th century with the arrival of 
Bogomil refugees from the Balkans. Bogomil funerary practices favored an arrangement 
with hands on collarbones or on the shoulders. While in other areas (e.g., Slovakia) and 
for earlier periods (late 9th and 10th century) such an arrangement is often interpreted as 
protective measures against vampires, in the Banat the arrangement is documented well 
into the 15th century. 
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of the church. In the cases of cemeteries with a church a distinction must be 
made between those belonging to a community, the private ones and those 
belonging to a monastery. 

The difference between the members of a community in terms of funerary 
ritual consists in the way in which Christian rituals were practised or most 
specifically the way in which they were combined with older funerary rituals 
preserved by such communities. In support of such a point of view, one needs 
to consider the following arguments: the economic status of the deceased 
(placing offerings of jewellery and dress accessories in the graves), the influ- 
ence held by the church over the community of believers buried in that cem- 
etery (the differences between the cemeteries placed in rural and urban areas), 
the social status of the deceased (in some situations this can be established 
by analysing the position of the body in relation to the church), the influence 
of heretical beliefs among members of the community (the arm arrangement 
with hands on the neck, collar bones, or shoulders, which is attributed to the 
Bogomils), the acceptance of individuals from other communities, with differ- 
ent customs (possibly even Bogomils), the presence of food offerings in iso- 
lated cases mentioned in cemeteries dated to the 14th-15th centuries, hence 
a period in which this practice was no longer used, knife depositions (which 
appear only exceptionally in graves dated to the same period). 

The wealth status of the deceased may or may not be apparent in the ritual, 
but there is definitely a hint of that in graves containing jewellery offerings 
or rank symbols. There are also graves that do not reflect the wealth of the 
deceased, but they can be identified as privileged by their position inside 
the church. Unfortunately, most of the graves found inside churches have long 
been robbed. On the other hand, due to the fact that the cemetery pre-dates 
the construction of the church, it is hard to determine whether the graves 
found inside the nave have been placed there before or after the building of 
the church.^^' The influence exercised by the church over the faithful varied 
over time from one community to another, depending upon location (whether 
urban or rural). 

Social status was emphasised through the deposition of grave goods as 
well as the positioning of the grave inside the cemetery, or in relation to other 
graves. Graves with no goods whatsoever, but which are placed inside the 
church, are most likely of persons of some importance in the community and/ 
or in the eyes of the clergy. 



221 The only graves inside a church so far known from the Banat are those from Berzovia- 
Patruieni. 
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Much variation has been observed also in regards to the position of the legs. 
In most cases (369 graves from 34 cemeteries) the legs are laid parallel to each 
other, but there are also cases in which the left leg is laid straight, but the right 
one is flexed outwards;^^^ the right leg is laid straight, and the left one is flexed 
outwards;^^^ both legs are flexed to the left (two graves found in Taras-Seli^te 
and Timi§oara-Cioreni); both legs are flexed to the right;^^"^ legs flexed in oppo- 
site directions;^^® the femurs dislocated from the pelvis and laid in a 90° posi- 
tion towards the pelvis with the tibias and the hbulas missing (Cdrnecea-Dealu 
Bisericii), the legs flexed from the knees so that the tibias and the hbulas form 
an X {Obreja-Sat Batran), the legs hexed from the knees with the tibias and the 
hbulas oriented towards the exterior (i?ej/|a-Oga§ele) legs hexed towards each 
other {ObreJa-Sat Batran and Re§i^a-Oga§ele); legs crossed (one case in Hodoni- 
Pocioroane); the left leg straight, and the right one hexed from the hip (three 
cases in //odonZ-Pocioroane, Mco//n|-Rapa Galbena, and CicLova Romdnd- 
Mormin(i);^^® or both legs straight, but a slight angle from each other [Gornea- 
Cauni^a de Sus). There are also cases of the right leg missing, either completely 
(Gornea-Jarchevi^te and i?ej/|a-Oga§ele), or partially (//odonZ-Pocioroane).^^'^ 
Post-mortem interventions on the legs have been noted in a few cases,^^® in 
both church graveyards and cemeteries without churches. The most plausible 
explanation for this relatively rare practice is the attempt to prevent revenants. 
There is apparently no correlation between particular positions of the legs and 
arm arrangements. If indeed, unusual leg positions are to be interpreted as fear 
of revenants, then it is worth mentioning that quite a few such cases appear 
in church graveyards. In addition, such graves have no occupy special position 



222 Szdre^-Homokbanya (2 cases), §opotu VfecAi-Marvila (two cases), Hodoni-Vocioioane (one 
case), Gornea-Tarchevi§te (one case), andSejifa-Oga^ele (one case). 

223 Timifoara-Cioreni (two cases), and Gornea-Caunija de Sus (one case). 

224 Five cases, one for each of the following cemeteries: Szdre^-Homokhanya, Ciclova 
Romdnd-Motmin^i, Gomea-Tarchevi§te, Jupa-Sector pgane^ti, and Nikolinci. Two cases 
are also known from the 11th to 13th-century cemetery in Trnjane (Marjanovic-Vujovic 
[1984], pp. 16, 28, 65, fig. 146/20, 21). 

225 Szdre^-Homokhanya (2 cases), and Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (one case). Another case in 
known from Trnjane (Maqanovic-Vujovic [1984], p. 54, fig. 126, p. 55). 

226 Another case is known from Trnjane (Maijanovic-Vujovic [1984], p. 39, fig. 80). A curi- 
ous case is mentioned in Szdre^-Homokhanya, with the left leg straight and the right leg 
flexed inwards, in the direction of the left leg. 

227 There are also cases of dislocated leg (Cdmecea-Dealu Bisericii) or pelvis hones (Szoreg- 
Homokhanya). 

228 -ffodoni-Pocioroane,S 2 dre^-Homokhanya,JopofuVfecAi-Marvila,Goraea-Tarchevi§te,Caunita 
de Sus, -Rej(fa-Oga§ele, Timi§oara-Cioreai, Taras-Seli^te, Cielova Romdna-Moimin^i, Jupa- 
Sector Tigane§ti, Cdmecea-Dealu Bisericii, Nikolinei, and Obreja-Sst Batran. 
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in the cemetery, unlike other cases of isolation from the other graves, which are 
clearly marked topographically, almost as if buried in a special cemetery This 
conhrms that the individuals buried with flexed legs were not regarded as out- 
casts or in any way marginal. The presence of flexed legs has been interpreted 
in relation to vampirism in other regions as well.^^® 

In the Banat, the most common positioning of the legs is either with one 
or both legs flexed outwards. However, it is important to note that different 
kinds of leg positions appear in one and the same cemetery, and no regional 
patterning exists. 

Two cases have been documented of bodies being laid on the right (Szoreg- 
Homokbanya, grave 32) or on the left side (Cuptoare-Sfogea, grave 342), a 
practice more often encountered in earlier (8th to 9th century) cemeteries in 
Walachia.^^° In two other cases — one from Gornea-Jarmuri, the other from 
SocoL — bodies have been laid face down.^^' There are almost no analogies for 
this particular burial custom, the only such instances known to me being a few 
graves in the 16th-centuiy cemetery near Ora§uL de FLoci on the Lower Danube.^^^ 

Double burials (i.e., bodies buried at the same time and in the same pit) have 
been documented in Caransebe§-CvXY centre (graves 7 and, perhaps, 8 in crypt 5), 
Gornea-Jarchevi^te (graves 37 and 38), Petnic-Deahx Jolii (a double burial of a 
female and a child), Sv/n/fa-Km. Fluvial 1004 (grave 4/a-b), Cuptoare-Sfogea 
(graves 130 and 131), Araca (grave 44a-b) and Kubekhaza-lJitelep (grave 2/2, 
a female and a child). By contrast, successive burials within one and the same 
grave are rare, only one case having been documented in Araca (but with an 



229 Hanuliak (2000), pp. 140-141, fig. 3/1-3. 

230 Mitrea (1989), pp. 192, 193, fig. 37/grave 229, pp. 192, 195, fig. 39/grave 236, pp. 196, 198, 
fig. 41/grave 247, pp. 200, 201, fig. 43/grave 265 etc. In two other cases, both from Hodoni- 
Pocioroane, the body was said to have been in a crouched position, with arms flexed 
and hands in front of the skull (Bejan, Moga [1979], pp. 159, 161, fig. 2; Dra§ovean, feicu, 
Muntean [1996] , pp. 36-37, 44). However, in the case of one of the two graves from Hodoni- 
Pocioroane (grave 6), the associated illustration contradicts the authors’ claim that the 
position was crouched, for the skeleton (apparently, of a child) was laid with straight legs. 
The position of the other grave (no. 16) and the associated grave goods strongly suggest 
that this was a Neolithic, not a medieval grave (Dra§ovean, feicu, Muntean [1996], p. 44). 
Nonetheless, burials in crouched position are well documented for the 8th-9th, as well as 
for the lOth-llth centuries, and have been interpreted in relation to vampirism (Hanuliak 
[2000], pp. 140, 141, fig. 3/3, 7). A grave in crouched position from the Trnjane cemetery 
is coin-dated to the reign of Emperor Manuel i (1143-1180) (Marjanovic-Vujovic [1984], 
pp. 55-56, 65, fig. 146). 

231 A third case may have existed in grave 20 from Obreja-Sat Batran, which was found to the 
south-west from the cemetery church. 

232 Unpublished research by S. Oja and Gh. Matei. 
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unknown number of skeletons). It is important to note that the grave was 
located inside the cemeterial church, next to one of the crypts (no. 3). It is 
therefore possible to regard this grave as a “cheaper” substitute for a crypt. 

A large number of graves presenting interventions have been recorded in 
the course of archaeological research in the Banat.^^^ While some interven- 
tions may be of recent date and as such they do not represent anything ritual, 
other graves were disturbed by subsequent burials or by the construction of 
churches inside the cemeteries. It goes without saying that for the present 
analysis I took into consideration only graves presenting certain anomalies not 
caused by treasure hunters, subsequent burial, or the digging of foundation 
trenches for the budding of churches. 

The significance of such interventions and anomalies regarding the posi- 
tion of the skeleton is tied to pagan beliefs and practices that coexisted rvith 
Christian ones. The most important cause, manifested in various forms and 
based on different reasons, was represented by the fear of revenants. In rural 
areas these practices were more likely sdently accepted by the church since 
they are also recorded in church graveyards. 

Certain alterations were performed before the burial or after a certain 
period of time. Most may be observed by analysing the position of the body 
(the alteration was done before the initial closing of the tomb) or by observ- 
ing disturbances reflected in the arrangement of the bones, usually showing 
an abnormal anatomical position (post-burial practices). Interventions on 
the head appear in all types of cemeteries and consisted in the smashing of the 
skull. It is not possible to establish with certainty whether this type of inter- 
ference took place during or after the burial, but at least in some cases, natural 
causes cannot be excluded (soil acidity, landslides, animals, or tree roots). 
There were 47 graves from 18 cemeteries^^'*^ with this type of interference. 



233 In what follows I will present the possible causes that might have led to interventions on 
bodies. However, some of the disturbed bones may have no ritual meaning, but rather 
reflect situations that we are unable to decode for the moment. As a result, I will limit 
myself to signaling such anomalies without trying to identify any “rules” pertaining to 
burial rites during this period of time. 

234 Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 11, 17, 23, 29, 30, 32, 33, 40-?), //(di'a-ObliJa (graves 23, 
24, 25, 27, 29, 31, 35), Vojlovica-Rumk& Azotara (graves 2, 5, 6, 7), §opotu VfecAi-Marvila 
(graves 9, 17, 29, 32), Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (graves 2, 24, 36, 42), Gornea-Caunija de 
Sus (graves 27, 53, 50), Cidova Romdnd-Mormin^i (graves 7, 18, 24), Nikolinci (graves 6, 
12), Gornea-Tarchevi§te (graves 23, 41), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 336, 346), Odr^'a-SatBatran 
(grave 2), Voiteni (grave 4), Hodoni-Vocioroane (grave 10), Novo Milosevo-lzlaz (grave 1), 
Ilidia-Cetate (grave 54), Taras-Seli§te (grave 1), Tiszasziget-Molnar A. (grave 1), Timi§oara- 
Cioreni (grave 17). 
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which is also documented in cemeteries located south of the Danube, in 
Slovakia and in Hungary. The most frequent interventions on the left arm 
consist of amputations of the arm from the elbow, the sectioning of the 
arm between the hand and the elbow, the complete amputation of the arm, 
or the dislocation or the arm, either from the elbow or from the shoulder. This 
practice was recorded in 17 cemeteries with 50 graves.^^® Similar interven- 
tions on the right arm have been recorded in 46 graves from 16 cemeteries.^^® 
Some skeletons had one of the hands cut off and placed next to or on the body. 
Such cases have been documented in 11 graves found in hve cemeteries, and 
were most likely the result of pre-burial interventions.^^^ Interventions in the 
chest area and on the spine were commonly regarded as practices against 
vampires,^^® which were performed before burial. There are also exceptions 
such as grave 5 in lh/7ov/ca-Humka Azotara, in which half of the chest was 
displaced from the spine.^^® This type of intervention was attested in 44 graves 
from 13 cemeteries.^^° All had grave goods, which leaves out the possibility of 



235 Saore^-Homokbanya (graves 12, 19, 21, 22, 29, 31), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 13, 17-?, 
31, 38, 49, 58), Timi§oara-Cioreni (graves 10, 13, 14, 17, 18), §opotu Vfec/u'-Marvila (graves 
9, 17, 27, 31, 32), Gornea-Vod Pazari§te (grave 4), Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (graves 13, 
14, 24, 33, 36, 42, 49), Ciclova Romdnd-Mormin^i (graves 1, 2, 3, 7), Gornea-Jarchevi^te 
(graves 23, 41, 56), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 217, 318, 336), i?ej4i^-Oga§ele (graves 38, 39), 
-fforfom'-Pocioroane (graves 3, 4), Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (grave 8), //(dia-ObliJa (grave 
27), Nikolinci (grave 11), Obreja-Sat Batran (grave 1), VoJlavica-Y{amka Azotara (grave 5), 
Caransedej-Mahala (grave 3). 

236 Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (graves 7, 13, 19, 23, 24, 36, 42, 45, 49), Timi§oara-Ciorem (graves 
1, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 7, 18, 25?, 31, 36, 49, 58), Re§i{a- 
Oga§ele (graves 29, 38, 39), §opotu Vechi-Marvda (graves 27, 41, 45), Cuptoare-Sfogea 
(graves 260, 294, 336), Ciclova Bomdnd-Morminji (graves 2, 4), PojeJena-^VLcet (graves 4, 
8), Gornea-Tarchevi§te (graves 41, 56), Szdrep-Homokbanya (graves 12, 19), ffidia-ObliJa 
(grave 27), Caransedej-Mahala (grave 4), ObreJa-Sat Batran (grave 1), Bocar-Budzak- 
ekonomija (grave 8), Hodoni-Vocioroane (grave 14), Gornea-Vod Pazari§te (grave 1). 

237 Szdrep-Homokbanya (graves 20, 22, 42, 26, 29, 28), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (graves 40, 58), 
Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 7), Gomea-Tarchevi§te (grave 56), //(dia-ObliJa (grave 27) 

238 Hanuliak (2000), p. 140. 

239 Stanojev (1989), pp. 40-41. 

240 Szdrep-Homokbanya (graves 12, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 28, 30, 33, 35), Timi^oara-Cioreni (graves 
10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (graves 24, 30, 36, 40, 41, 49, 58), §opotu 
Vechi-MarAla (graves 9, 17, 32, 38, 39), Gomea-Tarchevi§te (graves 22, 23, 56), Gornea-Vod 
Pazari§te (graves 4, 7), Nikolinci (graves 11, 12), RoJeJena-'Hocei (graves 4, 8), Vojbvica-Viumka 
Azotara (graves 5, 6), Bejita-Oga§ele (grave 38?), Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (grave 7), Novo 
Mibsevo-lzlaz (grave 4), Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 217). 
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burial robbery. Most likely, all interventions in the area of the pelvis occurred 
after burial. They are documented in 18 graves from ten different cemeteries.^'’^' 

Broken or missing collarbones are probably a sign of pre-burial practices, 
although the complete absence of a collarbone may indicate a later interven- 
tion. There are 10 recorded graves with such finds, recorded in five cemeteries.^'*^^ 
Interventions on the legs consist, much like those on the arms, in dislocations 
from the pelvis, knee, or ankle joints. Milan Hanuliak treats such alterations 
as pre-Christian practices meant to prevent revenants, which occurred either 
before or after burial. In the Banat, this type of intervention has been noted in 
45 graves from 15 cemeteries.^^^ 

There does not seem to be any pattern or general rule applying to body 
interventions. There are also cases of multiple interventions. The belief in rev- 
enants may have existed in all communities, but the attempt to fight vampires 
was manifested differently.^^^ Most commonly, interventations affected the 
arms (77), the legs (45), and the skull (47?). It must be noted in this context 
that in cemeteries located in the low- and highlands, graves with interventions 
on the head have no interventions on the arms (30 cases out of 44). By con- 
trast, interventions on the legs may be associated with interventions either on 
the head or on the arms, while interventions on the arms are usually combined 
with those on the legs or on the chest. Graves with multiple interventions on 
the skeletons were most likely robbed. Reburials have been encountered fre- 
quently in cemeteries with a high density of graves.^^® 



241 SadVe^-Homokbanya (graves 12, 21, 23, 29), Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (graves 2, 24, 25), 
§opotu VfecAi-Marvila (graves 38, 39), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (graves 50, 58), Ilidia- 
Oblija (graves 27, 31), Goraea-Tarchevi§te (grave 56), Nikolinci (grave 6),/azovo-Proleterska 
Ulica (grave 4), Vbj/ovica-Humka Azotara (grave 6), Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 318). 

242 //(dia-ObliJa (graves 27, 34, 35, 58), Sztire^-Homokbanya (graves 11, 12), Gomea-Caunija 
de Sus (graves 49, 58), Gornea-Tarchevi§te (grave 56), Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (grave 7). 

243 SzdVe^-Homokbanya (graves 20, 21, 23, 26, 28 ?, 30, 35, 37, 40, 42), Cdmecea-Dealu 
Bisericii (graves 1, 20, 21, 25, 36, 45, 49), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (graves 25, 30, 50, 56, 58, 
62), Ciclova Romdna-Mormin^i (graves 1, 2, 4 16), Gomea-Tarchevi§te (graves 21, 22, 41, 
56), §opotu Vechi-Marvila (graves 12, 13, 27), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 260, 318, 336), Jupa- 
Sector figane^ti (grave 4), Cenarf-Catholic Church (grave 12), Hodoni-Vociomane (grave 
14), /azovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 4), Timi§oam-Cioreni (grave 17), Viy/ovica-Humka 
Azotara (grave 6), Nikolinci (grave 6), and Ilidia-Cetate (grave 54). 

244 Maqanovic-Vujovic (1986), pp. 184-237. 

245 Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii (graves 33/34 and 47/48), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 5, 8 and 11), 
Araca (partial remainings in the pits of graves 58, 64 and 87), Obreja-Sat Batran (grave 
29), i?ejifa-Oga§ele (graves 15, 27), Cdrueeea-Dealu Bisericii (graves 10, 34), Cuptoare- 
Sfogea (grave 312), and ffidi'a-ObliJa (grave 27?). Reburials were also recorded at Nicolin}- 
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Aside from these practices, there was also a special case in Uidia-Ob\i\a 
(grave 27) of a burial with a decapitated skeleton, no doubt the victim of an 
execution. Containers often signal food offerings. Ceramic containers have 
been found in 16 graves from 12 cemeteries in the northwestern and south- 
eastern parts of the Banat (pi. 108).^"^® Pots have been deposited next to the 
head (Gornea-Jarchevifte-graves 11, 49, Dude§tii Vhc/z/-Dragomir’s Mound), 
by the pelvis (Cenad-Catholic Church-grave 3, Szdre^-Homokbanya grave 11), or 
at the feet {BucovaPuszta-T.W, grave 18, Szdre^-Homokbanya, grave 14). Ceramic 
containers have also been found in crypt Vll from Araca. In other instances 
the position of the pot inside the grave pit remains unknown. The skull from 
Bucova Piiszta-T.TV associated with a ceramic vessel is a particular case known. 

In south and north of the Danube, the deposition of ceramic containers is 
documented in the cemeteries from Blandiana,^'*^ Biharia-Deahil §umuleu,^^® 
§eitin,'^^^ (Transylvania), Obdr§ia,^^° Frdte§ti,^^^ Histria-Ca])\i\ Viilor,^®^ and 
Izvoru.^^^ This suggests that the practice was much more common in the ear- 
lier (8th to 9th centuries), but that by 900 it had lost its popularity. Pottery 
was also found in another nine cemeteries.^®^ AtMe/zad/a-Ulici, the container 
was found inside the church. The hnds from Szdre^-Homokbanya, Svinifa-Ymr. 
Fluvial 1004, and Cenad-Catholic Church show that the containers were 
smashed, presumably before the deposition of the body inside the grave pit. 
The possibility of the ritual deposition of already broken vessels or of potsherds 
cannot be completely ruled out {Dude§tii Vfec/z/-Dragomir’s Mound). The 



Rapa Galbena (some of the bones found in graves 7 and 8 belonged to other skeletons) 
and at Omolica-Vreko Slatine (Djordjevic, Djordjevic, Radicevic [2007], pi. II). 

246 Bucova Puszta-J.W (grave 18 and a skull found with a ceramic jar), Gornea-farchevi^te 
(graves 11, 49), Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 11, 14), Dude§tU Vfec/n'-Dragomir’s Mound (graves 
I, III, 4/2001), Kiszombor-E (grave 21), Kldrafalva-¥ arago (grave 4), Svini}a-Km. Fluvial 
1004 (grave 1), Teremia Mare, Bucova-Stadion (grave 1), Cenad-Catholic Church (grave 3), 
Deszk-] (grave 12), Pav/is-Kudeliste (grave 1). 

247 Horedt (1966), pp. 261-290. 

248 Cosma (2001), p. 194, pi. 6/10. 

249 Cosma (2001), p. 216, pi. 28/12. 

250 Toropu, Stoica (1972), pp. 163-188. 

251 Dolinescu-Ferche, lonescu (1970), pp. 419-430. 

252 Zirra (1963), pp. 535-412. 

253 Mitrea (1989), pp. 145-219; e.a.i.v.r. hi, (2000), p. 213. 

254 Banatsko Arandjelovo-raovLod located to the north-east from the train station-1903 
(Aurel Torijk) and another one destroyed in 1906, Cenad-Tarnok mound, Gdrbovdf- 
Seli§te, MoArrm-Odaja Humka, §opotu Vfec/u'-Marvila, Tomnatic-the brick factory, Ersig 
and Nicolinf-Kapa Calhena. 
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deposition of pottery in graves maybe an indication that a feast took place at the 
grave, either during or after burial. This may also explain the practice of smash- 
ing containers inside the grave pit, as documented in Mco//nf-Rapa Galbena. 
Depositing pottery in graves has been long regarded as a Slavic custom, but 
pottery may also be found in graves of nomads in the area north of the Black Sea, 
in Pannonia, and in the Balkans.^®® Such a practice could hardly be interpreted 
as an ethnic marker, although it was most likely connected with pre-Christian 
beliefs.^®^ Food was also deposited in graves without any ceramic container 
(pi. 108). River shells have been found in two cemeteries (Kiszombor-sou^h of 
the village, Szdre^-Homokbanya-graves 4 and 9). Eggs (egg shells) appear in two 
other cemeteries (Deszk-T) and Kiszombor-B, grave 269), but also on the Lower 
Danube at Obar§ia?^^ Bird (particularly fowl) bones are known from two other 
cemeteries — grave 271 in Kiszombor-B and grave 8 in Szdre^-Homokbanya. In 
the latter case, they were in the mouth of the deceased. Sheep or goat bones 
have been documented in Dude§tii lhc/z/-Dragomir’s Mound (grave 4/2001), 
mounds v and Such bones present traces of burning and were located 
next to the head. Bones of unknown animals have also been documented in 
Bucova Puszta-T.W, Bucova Puszta-T.\\\ (grave 1), Deszk-D (grave 76), Jazovo- 
Proleterska Ulica (grave 10), Mehadia-\J\ici-m the church altar. Novo Milosevo- 
Izlaz (grave 1), NikoLinci (grave 1), Pav//s-Kudeliste. It is worth mentioning that 
all graves with food deposition are from the western part of the Banat. 

Bindweed seeds have been found by the legs of the skeleton from grave 22 
of the Szd're^-Homokbanya cemetery. They are probably associated with the 
same concern about revenants as the one attested by interventions on the body. 

Personal objects for personal use, either tools or utensils, rarely appear 
in graves. There is an awl in grave 1, barrow ii in Bucova Puszta.^^° Two 
whetstones are known, one from grave 39 in Deszk-T, the other from grave 
13 in Kiszombor-E. Only one sickle is known from grave 11 in Vojiovica- 
Humka Azotara (located next to the left arm). The deposition of agricultural 



255 Premk, Popovic, Bjelajac (1984), pp. 118-124. 

256 Khalikova (1971), pp. 179-180; Zivkovic (1997), pp. 145-146. 

257 At Pav/(S-Kudeliste bones are mentioned in association with a ceramic container. 

258 E.A.i.v.R. Ill, (2000), p. 213. 

259 Bejan et al. (2005), p. 31. 

260 It is in fact not sure that the artifact in question is a n awl since this is a unique find on 
the territory of the Banat and some of the arrowheads, even though not found in a large 
number, have a shape similar to that of an awl. 
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implements is well documented in Obdr§ia,^^^ Fierbinfi-Malu and 

Vajuga-Pesak (cemetery Sickles have also been found in graves exca- 

vated in Slovakia at Trnovec nad Vdhom,^^* and in Austria, at Zisterdorf?^^ 

An artifact found in grave 8 from Szdre^-Homokbanya was interpreted 
as a musical instrument, but there is no consensus on that interpretation.^®® 
Spindle whorls are mentioned only for the cemetery at Gornea-Jarchevi^te, 
unfortunately all as stray hnds. There is a good chance that those artifacts 
are of a prehistoric age, not medieval. Spindle whorls are rarely found among 
grave goods of personal use, and the only exceptions are from 8th-9th-century 
assemblages (Izvoru)?^'^ Pierced animal bones, to be worn as amulets, have 
been found only in graves 1 and 37 of the Kiszombor-E cemetery and have been 
interpreted as connected to the cult of the ongon, which attributed magical 
powers to animal bones. This practice is documented in burial assemblages 
attributed to Bulgar-Turkic populations, Alans, and Avars.^®® By contrast, 
cylindrical bone tubes, such as mentioned in the Deszk-P) cemetery, may have 
served as needle (or sewing kit) cases not unlike those found in Izvoru?^^ and 
Obdr§iaZ™ Flint steels are objects commonly found in burial assemblages from 
the northwestern part of the Banat (16 graves from 14 cemeteries, but for only 
13 cemeteries we know the actual number of graves). Some were deposited 
in the pelvic area (two cases), by the left (one) or by the right hand (one), by the 
left leg (one), or on the chest (two). Flint steels were found in 9th-century burial 



261 E.A.i.v.R. Ill, (2000), p. 213. 

262 Excavated by Bogdan Filipescu. Unpublished material prepared for publication by the 
author. 

263 Maqanovic-Vujovic (1986), pp. 184-237. 

264 Tocik (1971), p. 216, pi. 11/1. 

265 Korosec (1979b), pi. 115/2. 

266 Balint (1991), pp. 81, 83. 

267 Mitrea (1989), p. 157, fig. ll/grave 49/6, p. 161, fig. 14/grave 67/2 and grave 79/2, p. 162, 
fig. 15/grave 83/5, p. 164, fig. 16/grave 93/4, p. 173, fig. 23/grave 133/3 etc. 

268 Balint (1975), pp. 52-63. 

269 Izvoru produced a large number of cylindrical bone tubes, with or without incised orna- 
ment, all of them being deposited either in the pelvic area or by the leg. See Mitrea (1989), 
p. 150, fig. 6/grave 24/4, p. 152, fig. 7/grave 28/3 etc. 

270 Toropu, Stoica (1972), p. 173, fig. 9/6-9. 

271 Kiszombor-E (graves 13, 30, 35, 39), Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 37, 43), Kiszombor-E 
(graves 26, 147), Kiszombor-E (grave 13), Kidrafaiva-E arago (grave 1), Novi Sec^'-Matejski 
Brod (grave 1), Tiszasziget-Molnar A. (grave 2), Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (grave 7), Bucova 
Puszta-T.EN (grave 18), Kiszombor-C (grave 13), Bucova Puszfa-T.lll (grave 1), Deszk-D, Olaj 
(grave l),/o2:ovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 2). 
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assemblages in Obdr§ia,^'^^ Izvoru,^'^^ and Alba luliaP'^ The deposition of flint 
steels in graves is well documented in Avar-age, as well as 10th-century ceme- 
teries of the so-called Kottlach culture.^^® In the northern Balkans, this custom 
is attested in the Donji Lukovit (Bulgaria), Vinca, Veliki Gradac and Ravna cem- 
eteries (Serbia). Astragali (cow, deer, or sheep vertebrae) have been found 
in grave 1 from the Deszk-0\si] cemetery. The deposition of astragali in burial 
assemblages is encountered rarely and is mostly associated with steppe popu- 
lations, as in the case of the specimens from Negyszdiids (Hungary) dated to 
the 15th century.^'^® Similar finds are knovra from the 9th-century cemetery in 
Obdr§iaA~^^ Isolated nails have been found inBucovaPuszta-T.Wf (grave 1) and 
ffld/a-Oblifa (grave 23), in both cases by the legs. Unless those nads were part 
of a coffin or box-like timber container (for which there is, however, no other 
indication), the nails in question may have a ritual significance. It is very hard 
to establish the exact function of the many knives found in graves — either 
tools or weapons, especially when not associated with any other grave goods. 
In any case, they were found found in 19 cemeteries, mostly from the lowlands, 
with a total of 44 graves.^®® The custom is well documented in the previous 
period and has been observed in the numerous cemeteries in Walachia^®* and 
Slovakia.^®^ In the Banat, only one case is known of a knife deposition in 
the pelvic area (grave 1 in Novi Bec^'-Matejski Brod). In several other cases. 



272 Toropu, Stoica (1972), p. 173, fig. 3; e.a.i.v.r. hi, (2000), p. 213. 

273 Mitrea (1989), p. 168, fig. 19/grave 108/5, p. 176, fig. 25/grave 144/3, p. 177, fig. 26/grave 
147/4. 

274 Dragota, Rustoiu, Deleanu (2006), pp. 52, 124/fig. 112. 

275 Hampel (1897), pi. CCCXLVII/grave8/5 (Bezded)-, Hampel (1894), pi. XCV/4 (Keszthely), 
pi. LXXXVlII/1 (Fenek). 

276 Korosec (1979b), pi. 17/4 b (Bohinjska Srednja), pi. 8617-8 [Kottlach). 

277 Jovanovic et al. (2005), pp. 230-231, fig. 30, p. 268, pi. Xll, grave 122. 

278 Selmeczi (1992), p. 120, pi. XVl/17, 42 (graves 420 and 439). For the interpretation of 
astragali, see Manojlovic-Nikolic (2003), pp. 270-279. 

279 Toropu, Stoica (1972), p. 173, fig. 9/4. 

280 Araca (grave 11), Banatsko Amndjelovo-in the north-east of the train station, in the 
summer of 1903 (grave 1+another one), Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (graves 5, 6), Bucova 
Puszta-T.W (grave 18), Deszk-D,J (graves 3, 9), T (grave 39), Gomea-Tarchevi§te (grave 39), 
Kiszombor-B (graves 1, 26, 147, 180, 183, 217, 272, 284, 416), C (graves 11, 13), E (graves 1, 11, 
13, 22, 3, 36, 39), F (grave 1), Kldrafalva-¥ arago (grave 7), Novo Milosevo-lzlaz (graves 1, 4, 
5), Nikolinci (graves 1, 2), Novi Sec^'-Matejski Brod (grave 1), Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 
8, 21, 25, 27, 37, 43), Oil refinery (grave 4), Tiszasziget-Molnar A. (grave 2). 

281 Dolinescu-Ferche, lonescu (1970), pp. 427, 428, fig. 6/7-9; Toropu, Stoica (1972), pp. 171, 
173, fig. 9/11-13, p. 175, fig. 11/5, 6. 

282 Tocik (1971). 
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the knife was placed next to the left (graves 21 and 27 in Szdre^-Homokbanya; 
NikoLinci, grave 1) or the right hip (grave 18 in Bucova Puszta-T.W, grave 8 in 
Szdre^-Homokbanya, and grave 2 in Nikolinci).^^^ In two other cases (graves 
5 and 6 from 5ocar-Budzak-ekonomija) the knife was found under the pelvis. 
In two graves of the Szdre^-Homokbanya cemetery (43 and 25), it was placed 
between the legs, while in grave 18 from Bucova Puszta-T.TV, the knife was 
by the right shoulder. In several cases, the knife has been placed in the region of 
the upper body (Gornea-Jarchevi^te, grave 39), under the right {Novo MiLosevo- 
Izlaz, grave 1) or by the left elbow {Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, grave 5; Araca, grave 11), 
by the left arm {Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, grave 4), or on the abdomen {Szoreg- 
Homokbanya, grave 37). Sometimes, the knives were found broken, most likely 
deliberately, but in most cases the state of preservation is not mentioned.^®^ 
Except Gornea-Jarchevi^te and Araca, no burial site with cases of knife 
deposition had a church. Judging from the anthropological analysis, it seems 
that knives were deposited primarily in graves of adults, usually males. 

At a quick glimpse at the burial assemblages with utensils, it appears that 
they appear especially in the lowlands in cemeteries without churches, the 
same sites which have produced evidence of food offerings. The custom was 
widely spread in Southeastern Europe during the 9th and 10th centuries.^®® 

A custom with equally old traditions is the deposition of coins in burial 
assemblages. In the Banat, this custom is attested in no less than 40 cemeter- 
ies dated between the 10th and the 14/15th centuries.^®^ In cemeteries located 
in the low- and highlands of southeastern Banat, coins were often placed next 
to the head.^®® Those were coins struck for the Byzantine emperors (pi. 109) 
Constantine vii Porphyrogenetos (913-920 and 944-959), Romanos ii 
(959-963), and John iii Dukas Vatatzes (1222-1254), as well as for the 



283 The exact position from the knife found in grave 2 of the Tiszasziget-VkAmu A. cemetery 
is not known. 

284 The two specimens from grave 1 in Banatsko Arandjelovo were found intact, but their 
exact position is not mentioned. 

285 However, grave 5 in Novo Milosevo-lzlaz is most likely a female burial. No sexing is pos- 
sible for graves 1 and 4 from that same cemetery, or for grave 2 in Tiszasziget-Molnat A. 

286 E.g., grave 229 in Macvanska Mitrovica or several burial assemblages in Ravna, for which 
see Jovanovic et al. (2005), p. 230. 

287 Records regarding specific graves with coins are available for only 23 cemeteries. I have 
been able to identify 90 burial assemblages for which the exact position of the coin is 
recorded. 

288 Cuptoare-Siogea (graves 216, 230, 260, 276, 342), Re§i{a-Oga§ele (graves 8, 29), Gornea- 
Caunija de Sus (grave 15), Kiszombor-B (grave 342), Moldova Vfec/ie-Malul Dunarii (grave 1), 
Szdre^-Homokbanya (grave 25), §opotu Vfec/w'-Marvila (grave 25). 
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Hungarian kings (pi. 109) Bela i (1060-1063), Ladislas i (1077-1095), Bela iii 
(1172-1196), Bela iv (1235-1270), Sigismund of Luxembourg (1387-1437), 
and Vladislav i (1440-1444). In a number of cases, the coin was placed in the 
mouth.^®® Those were coins struck for the Byzantine emperors Leo vi (886- 
912) and Manuel i Comnenos (1143-1180), for the Hungarian kings Andrew i 
(1046-1060), Bela i (1060-1063), Ladislas i (1077-1095), Coloman (1095- 
1116), Geza ii (1141-1162), and Sigismund of Luxembourg (1387-1437), as well 
as for Queen Mary (1382-85/1386-95). An interesting case is that of grave 25 
in Szdre^-Homokbanya, which produced two coins, one found in the mouth, 
the other by the head. This may well indicate that the deposition of the coin 
in the mouth and its deposition next to the head were not mutually exclusive 
practices. Fragments of coins were also placed in the mouth.^®° In southern 
Banat, the practice of depositing coins in the mouth of the deceased is first 
documented in the second half of the 10th century. In the following century 
the custom also appears in the both the northwestern, ad the southeastern 
parts of the region. By contrast, for the 12th century the practice is docu- 
mented only sporadically in the south-east. The custom is then recorded again 
from the second half of the 14th century onwards. Similarly, the deposition of 
a coin next to the head first appears in the northwestern part of the Banat at 
some point during the second half of the 10th century. In the second half of the 
11th century, it is also attested in southeastern part of the region. Coins show 
up again in small numbers in burial assemblages dated to the second half of 
the 12th century and found in the south-east {§opotu Vfec/i/-Marvila). The mid 
13th century offers a better documentation of this practice, but coins disap- 
pear from the burial assemblages by 1350, to reappear only during the the sec- 
ond half of the 14th century. 

If, on the basis of the interesting case of grave 25 in Szdre^-Homokbanya, 
one assumes the equivalence in symbolic terms of the deposition of coins 
inside the mouth and next to the head, then it appears that the practice 
was particularly popular in the northwestern (less so in the southeastern) 
part of the Banat during the second half of the 11th century. From the early 
12th century to the third quarter of 13th century, the custom was common in 
communities located in the south-east. The practice is attested sporadically 



289 Sadre^-Homokbanya (graves 3, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 35), Cupfoare-Sfogea (graves 94, 244, 
293, 313), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 10, 49, 54), ffidia-ObliJa (graves 24, 29), §opotu 
Vfec/z(-Marvila (graves 3, 23), Mehadia-Zidina (grave 7), Deta (one grave), Re§ifa-Oga^ele 
(grave 34). 

290 Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 313), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (grave 10), ffldM-ObliJa (grave 24), 
Szdrep-Homokbanya (grave 22). 
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in the 14th century, mostly in the central area of the Banat, and gained in pop- 
ularity again between the last quarter of that century and the late 15th cen- 
tury. If coins were placed in the mouth before the burial, coins found around 
the skull may indicate the practice of throwing coins inside the grave pit at the 
time of burial. The same may be true for the single case of a coin found under 
the chest area — a penny struck for Stephen v (1270-1272) from grave 318 in 
Cuptoare-Sfogea. In the cases of grave 2 in f/odom'-Pocioroane (with pennies 
struck for Stephen i, 1000-1038) and grave 60 in Gornea-Cauni^a de Sus (vnth 
a coin minted for Emperor Isaac ii Angelos), the coins were found under the 
pelvis, which could be interpreted either as an indication of the same prac- 
tice (coins being thrown into the grave pit prior to the deposition of the body) 
or as a sign of a purse attached to the waist. Coins were also found by the 
left elbow, as in the case of graves 4 in //odoni-Pocioroane^®' and grave 11 in 
Araca (wdth two coins struck for Stephen i), both dated to the hrst half of the 
11th century. 

The deposition of coins on the chest — perhaps indicating that the coins 
in question were thrown onto the body after its deposition inside the grave 
pit-was recorded in no less than 15 grave from 6 cemeteries.^®^ The coins in 
questions have been minted for of the Hungarian kings Ladislas i (1077-1095), 
Solomon (1063-1074), Andrew i (1046-1060), Bela iii (1172-1196), Charles i 
Robert (1308-1342), Sigismund of Luxembourg (1387-1437), Matthias Corvinus 
(1458-1490), for Queen Mary (1382-85/1386-95), as well as for the Byzantine 
emperors Isaac ii Angelos (1185-1195) and Alexios iii Angelos. A particularly 
interesting find is a (recycled) Roman coin. The three coins minted for Bela iii, 
Sigismund of Luxembourg, and Stephen iv Dragutin (1276-1282; 1316) have 
been found in the pelvic area in graves 32 in Araca, seven in Caransebe§- 
City centre, and 127 in Cuptoare-Sfogea, respectively. A coin struck for King 
Sigismund of Luxembourg was found by the legs in grave 1 in Cdrnecea-Dealu 
Bisericii, while two late 12th-century Byzantine coins wer by the left arm in 
grave 329 of the Cuptoare-Sfogea cemetery. In two other graves of that same 
cemetery (306, with a coin struck for Bernard ii; 230, with a coin struck for 
John III Dukas Vatatzes), the coins were found by the right arm.^®^ Several 



291 Three coins, two of which have been minted for Bela i v and Louis i , and a Friesach penny. 

292 Araca (graves 16, 45, 74), Banatsko Arandjelovo-l(i]\me 1903 (graves 1, 2), Cuptoare-Sfogea 
(graves 229, 262, 312, 329), i?eji(a-Oga§ele (graves 24, 42), S^drep-Homokbanya (graves 13, 
37), §opotu VfecAi-Marvila (graves 7, 40). 

293 Two coins minted for Sigismund of Luxembourg were found by the humerus in grave 74 
of the Araca cemetery. 
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coins are known to have been found in the filling of the pit,^®^ and only in 
some cases one can firmly established that they were thrown there at the time 
of the burial (as opposed to being lost at the time of later interventions). In 
any case, all such instances are to be dated between the mid-13th and the early 
15th century.^^® 

The chronology of the coins deposited in graves is worth examining. Only 
one 9th-century coin is known, a penny struck for Charles the Bald (840-875) 
and found in grave grave 10 of the Z)esz/r-Ambrus J. cemetery. Unfortunately, 
its position inside the grave is unknown. Three 10th-century coins are known 
from Deta (coin struck for Leo vi), Kiszombor-B (coins struck for Constantine vii 
Porphyrogenetos and Romanos ii and found by the head) and Uivar (coin 
struck for Romanos i Lekapenos, 919-944).^®® 

By contrast, all 11th-century coins have been struck for Hungarian kings.^®^ 
Two coins minted for Bela i and Ladislas i, respectively, were found next to 
the skull. There were also cases of coins found in the mouth (three minted for 
Andrew i, one for Bela i, and another for Ladislas i), under the pelvis (coin 
struck for Stephen i), on the chest (one minted for Solomon, two for Ladislas i), 
and next to the left arm (coin struck for Stephen i).^^® With one exception 
{Moldova Vfec/ie-Malul Dunarii), all burial assemblages with 11th-century 
Hungarian coins have been found in the lowlands of the Banat. 

Coins dated to the 12th century are both Hungarian and Byzantine issues. 
With few exceptions (coins struck for Stephen ii, 1116-1131, found in Satchinez 
and for Bela iii found in Araca), they were all found in the mountain region 
of southeastern Banat. Some have been deposited by the head (coin struck for 
Bela III from §opotu Vfec/u'-Marvila), in the mouth (coins struck for Coloman, 
1095-1116, and Manuel i Comnenos, 1143-1180 from §opotu Vec/z/-Marvila; 
coin minted for Geza ii, 1141-1162 from Gornea-Caunifa de Sus), under the 



294 Cupfoare-Sfogea (graves 173, 266), Bazlaj-Monastery (grave 1) and Gornea-farchevi^te 
(grave 22). 

295 The position of the coins found in graves 8 (coins struck for Bela iv and Stephen v) and 63 
(coin struck for Sigismund of Luxembourg) in Araca, as well as of those found in Starcevo- 
Livade (12th-13th-century coin) is unknown. 

296 An unknown number of lOth-llth century Byzantine coins are also said to have been 
found in graves located in the Roman ruins at Sdnpetru German-Roman ruins. 

297 Several coins dated to llth-12th centuries, but without any further identification or 
description have been found in a cemetery excavated inllidia-Runii, at the west extremity 
of the Anina Mountains. 

298 In several cases, the position of the coins remains unknown Moreover, the number of 
graves with coins is known for Kiszombor-R, but it cannot be established with certainty 
whether the coins were minted for Andrew i or Solomon, or for both. 
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pelvis (coin struck for Isaac ii Angelos from Gornea-Cwxm\a de Sus); on the 
chest (coin struck for Isaac ii Angelos from Cuptoare-Sfogea, another from 
§opotu Vfec/i/-Marvila), or by the left arm (coin minted for Alexios iii Angelos 
from Cuptoare-Sfogea).^®® Even though the group of graves studied is relatively 
small, it is worth noting that Hungarian coins were deposited primarily by the 
skull, on the mouth, or inside it. By contrast, Byzantine coins appear in a vari- 
ety of positions. 

In contrast to the previous periods, there is a greater variety of coins dated 
to the 13th century.3°° With few exceptions {Kikinda-0\\xs,Araca, and OmoLica- 
Preko Slatine), most burial assemblages with 13th-century coins are from the 
southeastern part of the Banat. Some coins have bee deposited by the head 
(four graves with coins struck for Bela iv found in Cuptoare-Sfogea and a gold 
coin minted for John ill Dukas Vatatzes from that same cemetery, under the 
chest (a coin minted for Stephen iv in Cuptoare-Sfogea), under the right elbow 
(a coin struck for Bernard ii from §opotu Ihc/u'-Marvila), by the left elbow (one 
coin minted for Bela iv and a Freisach penny from Araca^°*), on the pelvis 
(a single coin struck for Stephen iv Dragutin from Cuptoare-Sfogea), in the 
pit (a coin struck for Stephen iv from Cuptoare-Sfogea and another struck for 
Bela IV from Baz/aj-Monastery), and in the hand (a coin minted for John iii 
Dukas Vatatzes in Cuptoare-Sfogea). 

All coins dated to the 14th century are Hungarian coins, and most of them 
are from the same southeastern region of the Banat. They have been found by 
the skull (coin minted for Sigismund of Luxembourg from f?ej/Ja-Oga§ele), on 
or inside the mouth (coin struck for Louis i from Re§ifa-Oga^ele, coin minted 
for Mary from Cuptoare-Sfogea, and coin minted for Sigismund of Luxembourg 
from Cuptoare-Sfogea), on the chest (two coins struck for Chariest Robert from 
Cuptoare-Sfogea, another minted for Mary from Rej/Ja-Oga§ele, and a fourth 
minted for Sigismund of Luxembourg fromf?ej/Ja-Oga§ele), on the pelvis (coins 
of Sigismund of Luxemburg found in i?ej/|a-Oga§ele and Caransebe§-City cen- 
tre), in the pit (coins minted for Sigismund of Luxembourg from Cuptoare- 
Sfogea and Gornea-Jarchevi^te), by the left elbow (Araca), and by the the legs 
(coin of Sigismund of Luxembourg mentioned in Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii). 



299 No information is available regarding the position of the coins found in Satchinez (coin 
struck for Stephen ii), Or§ova (coin struck for Ladislas ii), Omolica-Vreko Slatine 
(coin struck for Bela iii), and Cuptoare-Sfogea (coin struck for Isaac ii Angelos). 

300 Only one coin may be dated between the late 12th and the early 13th century, namely the 
penny struck in Friesach and found by the left hand in §opotu Vechi-MarvAa. 

301 The coins from Araca were found together with another minted for Louis i, which indi- 
cates that the burial must be dated to the mid-14th century. 
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Most 14th-century coins appear in positions suggesting that they have been 
thrown into the grave pit or onto the body after its deposition. The exclusive use 
of Hungarian coins continued into the 15th century, when coins were depos- 
ited by the skull (a coin struck for Vladislav i from Re§ifa-Oga^ele), near the 
pelvis (coin minted for Vladislav i found in i?ej/fa-Oga§ele), on the chest (coin 
struck for Matthias Corvinus from Araca), by the humerus area (coins minted 
for Sigismund of Luxemburg from Araca). Eleven coins were found in church 
graveyards, 18 in cemeteries without churches. Graves with coins have a 
west-east (22 cases from 11 cemeteries),^®^ northwest-southeast (13 cases from 
four cemeteries),^®^ southwest-northeast (17 cases from seven cemeteries),^®® 
north-south (one case),^®^ or east-west (one case) orientation.^®® The skull 
in grave 312 of the Cuptoare-Sfogea cemetery, which produced a Roman coin, 
was placed on a stone. The two graves with coins in Szdre^-Homokbanya 
(25 and 37) had evidence of stretcher and coffin,®®® respectively. Both graves 
with coins from Caransebe§-City centre were found in a crypt. Only one case 
of food offerings is known from a grave that also produced coins — namely 
grave 22 in Szd're^-Homokbanya. The offering in question were bindweed 
seeds spread on the leg of the deceased. 



302 Araca, Caransebe§-City centre, Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii, Duplijaja-Veliki Prokop, Gornea- 
Tarchevi§te, Ilidia-Cetate and Oblija, Jupa-Sectoi Tigane§ti, Kikinda-Olus, Obreja-Sat 
Batran, Re§i{a-Oga^ele. 

303 Banatsko ArandJelovo-]une 16, 1903,Des2VAmbrusJ.?, D, Gomea-Caunija de Sus,Hodoni- 
Pocioroane, Idvor, ffidi'a-Funii, Kiszombor-B, C, Beta, Lighed-1%10, Kikinda, Mokrin, 
Sanpetru German, §opotu Vechi-MarvAa, Tomnatic-raomiA to the east from Kleinhiigel 
(1898) and mound to the west of Kleinhiigel (1898), Sadre^-Homokbanya. In seven 
other cases the situation remains unclear (Ciclova Romdnd-Mormin^i, Cuptoare-Sfogea, 
Moldova Veehe-MafxA Dunarii, Or§ova, Petnic, Satehinez, Vrdniuf). 

304 Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 87, 221, 229, 230, 244, 260, 262, 276), §opotu Veehi-Marvffa (graves 
7, 25, 29), Araca (graves 8, 11), Hodoni-Pocioroane (graves 2, 4), Gornea-Tarchevi§te 
(grave 22), Caunija de Sus (grave 60), Ilidia-Cetate (grave 65), Oblija (grave 29), Mehadia- 
Zidina (grave 7), Obreja-Sat Batran (grave 18),ilej4a-Oga§ele (grave 42). 

305 Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 3, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 35, 37), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 
10, 15, 49), Cdmecea-OeafvL Bisericii (grave 1), §opotu Veehi-Marvffa (grave 40). 

306 Araca (graves 16, 32, 45, 63, 74), Re§i{a-Oga^ele (graves 8, 9, 24, 26, 29, 34), Caransebe§- 
City centre-Cr. 5 (graves 7, 8), Ciclcrea Romdnd-Morramfi (grave 14),/upa-SectorTigane§ti 
(grave 2), S2:dre^-Homokbanya (grave 13), §opotu Veehi-Marvffa (grave 23). 

307 Utvar (grave f). 

308 Banatsko Arandjelovo-fG June 1903 (grave 1). 

309 As in Me/tadi'a-Zidina. 
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The position of the body in the case of graves with coins: 

a. The position of the arms: type A (the arms placed along the body) was 
recorded in six graves found in three cemeteries;^'° type B (the arms 
along the body and the palms placed on the pelvis) was documented in 
seven graves from six cemeteries;^'' type C (the forearms placed on the 
abdomen) was mentioned for seven graves found in four cemeteries;^'^ 
type D (the forearms placed on the thorax) was recorded for three+x 
graves from three cemeteries;^'^ type E (the arms flexed from the elbow 
and the palms brought in the area of the neck or on the shoulders) was 
recorded in four graves from four cemeteries;^'^ subtype AB (two graves 
from the same cemetery);^'® subtype AC (two graves found in two 
cemeteries);^'® subtype BC (four graves found in three cemeteries);^"' sub- 
type BE (three graves recorded in three cemeteries);^'® subtype CD (five 
graves from four cemeteries);®'® subtype CE (two graves found in two 
cemeteries);®®" subtype DE (four graves mentioned in two cemeteries);®®' 



310 Araca (graves 11, 16), S^dre^-Homokbanya (graves 22, 35, 37), Gornea-Caunija de Sus 
(grave 15). 

311 Araca (grave 74), SzdVe^-Homokbanya (graves 23, 25), Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 262), Hodoni- 
Pocioroane (grave 2), ffldia-ObliJa (grave 29), §opotu Vfec/ii-Marvila (grave 40). 

312 Araca (grave 45), Cupfoare-Sfogea (graves 173, 260, 312), i?ejita-Obli(a (graves 8, 42), 
Cdmecea-Dealu Bisericii (grave 1). 

313 Cupfoare-Sfogea (graves 293, 329), Caransebe§-City centre (crypt 5-grave 7), Mehadia- 
Zidina (unclear whether it is type C or D). 

314 Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 221), Gornea-farchevi^te (grave 22), Caunija de Sus (grave 60) and 
ffidia-ObliJa (grave 24). 

315 Szdrep-Homokbanya (graves 3, 13). 

316 Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 127) and Uivar (grave 1). 

317 Szdrep-Homokbanya (graves 26, 27), Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 87) and /upa-Sectorfigane^ti 
(grave 2). 

318 Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 244), Hodoni-Vocioroane (grave 4) and §opotu Vfec/u'-Marvila 
(grave 7). 

319 Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 229, 276), Araca (grave 32), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (grave 10) and 
§opotu Vfec/u'-Marvila (grave 29). 

320 Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 230) and Re§ifa-Oga§ele (grave 26). 

321 Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 94, 150, 306) and Obreja-Sat Batran (grave 18). 
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subtype BX (a single grave);^^^ subtype CX (a single grave);^^^ subtype DX 
(two graves from two cemeteries);^^'^ subtype EX (a single grave).^^® 

b. The position of the legs: parallel (31 graves from 11 cemeteries);^^® the legs 
presumably stretched {Caransebe§-C\tY centre-grave 7); the legs cut from 
the knees (Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii-grave 1); flexed to the right {Szoreg- 
Homokbanya-grave 13). 

c. The body laid on the left side was found in only one grave at Cuptoare- 
Sfogea-grave 342. 

It is worth mentioning that the deposition of coins in graves, a practice associ- 
ated with the conversion to Christianity, appears in combination with inter- 
ventions on the body. 

Types of interventions on the bodies in graves with coins: reburials- 
Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 312 a); cut fibulas and tibias-Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii 
(grave 1); smashed or missing skulls (ffld/a-Oblifa, graves 24, 29, §opotu Vecki- 
Marvila, grave 29); the superior part of the skeleton missing-Araca (grave 74), 
missing skull-^opotu khc/z/-Marvila (grave 29), Araca (graves 8, 45); the right 
arms (//odonZ-Pocioroane, grave A, Araca, grave 45; i?ej/fa-Oga§ele, grave 29) or 
feet (Szdrep-Homokbanya, grave 37), interventions on the right arm, the pelvis 
and the legs-Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 318); interventions on the ribs, tibia and 
the left fibula-Gomea-Jarchevi^te (grave 22); interventions on the right arm, the 
left palm, the ribs and the clavicles-Gornea-Caunifa de Sus (grave 49); interven- 
tions on the left arm and the ribs-Szdrep-Homokbanya (grave 22); interventions 
on the legs-Aracd ( grave 16); interventions on the right leg {Araca-grave grave 
32), skull, the spine, the pelvis and the feet-Szdrep-Homokbanya (grave 23); 
interventions on the palms, the feet and the ribs-Szdrep-Homokbanya (grave 
26); interventions on the ribs, the spine and the feet-Szdrep-Homokbanya 
(grave 35); unspecified interventions-///d/a-Cetate (grave 65), §opotu Vecki- 
Marvda (grave 25); partially recovered skeletons-^opotu Vec/z/-Marvila (grave 
23); graves containing only the skull-Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 216), §opotu Vechi- 
Marvda (grave 3), which have been interpreted as pre-Christian, pagan prac- 



322 Re§i^a-Oga§ele (grave 29). 

323 Cupfoare-Sfogea (grave 318). 

324 Araca (grave 63) and Re§i}a-Oga§ele (grave 24). 

325 Jopofu VfecAi-Marvila (grave 23). 

326 Szdrep-Homokbanya (graves 3, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 35, 37), Araca (graves 11, 16, 32, 63, 74), 
Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 10, 15, 49, 60), Re§i}a-Oga§ele (graves 8, 26, 29, 42), §opotu 
Vechi-MarvAa (graves 7, 29, 40),/fodon(-Pocioroane (graves 2, 4), Banatsko Arandjelovo-16 
June 1903 (grave 1), Ciclova Romand-Mormin^i (grave 14), Gornea-Tarchevi§te (grave 22), 
Obreja-Sat Batran (grave 18) and Uivar (grave 1). 
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tices and rituals. Similar problems of interpretation appear in the case of the 
deposition of weapons (pi. 107). The presence of weapons among grave goods 
has been commonly interpreted as an indication of warrior burial, especially 
when combined with the symbolic deposition of parts of a horse body or of 
horse gear. Sabers are known from six cemeteries: Cheglevici, Sdcdlaz, Tomnatic 
(grave 1, 1911-the brick factory), Kiszombor-E, Tomasevac and Petnic-Dea\u 
Jolii.^^^ Unfortunately, the position of those weapons inside the grave remains 
unknown. The deposition of weapons in graves is a distinctive practice associ- 
ated with the arrival of the Magyars in the Carpathian Basin in the late 9th and 
early 10th century,^^® although sabers were deposited in graves even as late as 
the 13th or 14th century ( Tomasevac). We might also be dealing with a sword 
find at Beregsdu Mare-Gomila but in this case the cemetery had a church. The 
custom of depositing sabers in graves continued until the mid-lOth century, 
when it was replaced by the deposition of swords. 

Swords are known from 17 locations (pi. 107), but most of them are stray 
finds.^^° In a number of cases, it is quite possible that the weapons came from 
disturbed burial assemblages.^^* Only two specimens have been found in 
graves, namely those from Sdcdlaz and Kubekhaza-Vitelep. Most specimens 
have been found broken, while the sword from Bucova-§an(uri was bent. The 
deposition of swords in graves continued into the second half of the 10th and 
throughout the 11th century.^^^ Spearheads, with unknown positions inside 
the grave, have been found in Comlo§uMare-Hvinca lui §ofron (grave 1), Deszk-] 
(grave 6) and Novi &eievac-property of Bela Tallijan. This type of weapon 



327 The sabre from Beregsdu Mare-Gomila was found in a church graveyard. 

328 The deposition of sabre in graves is documented on burial sites excavated in the lands 
to the north from the Mure§ River, in Arad-Ciala (Cosma [2002], pp. 148, 164, 340, 
pi. 3/3), Gesztere'd-Kecskelato dulo (Fodor [1996], pp. 79, 80, fig. 6, p. 81, fig. 7), Karos- 
Eperjes ii (Fodor [1996], pp. 86, 87, figs. 9-10; 96, fig. 23; 97, figs. 24-25; 106, figs. 41, 42; 
107, figs. 43-44), Ra/ramaz-Strazsadomb (Fodor [1996], pp. 113, 114, figs. 2-5; 119, fig. 12), 
Tarcal (Fodor [1996] , p. 121, fig. 2), Puspdkladdny-Eperjesvolgy (Fodor [1996] , pp. 252, 253, 
fig. 23.), Sdrretudvari-Poroshalom (Fodor [1996], p. 281, fig. 11), Tiszqfured (Fodor [1996], 
p. 289, fig. 1), Tiszasufy-Ehhalom (Fodor [1996], p. 293, fig. 1), Bana (Fodor [1996], p. 363, 
fig. 2, p. 364), Szekesfehervdr-Demkohegy (Fodor [1996], p. 374, fig. 1), and Kdl-Legelo 
(Fodor [1996], p. 397, fig. 1, p. 398). 

329 Relic (2009), p. 292, fig. 2. 

330 Timi§oara-Padurea Verde, the specimen from an unknown location, now in the collection 
of the Banat Museum, Poiana Prisdciijupa, Nerdu, Banatski Brestovae. 

331 Cuvin, Jimbolia, NoviBecej, Novi Knezevae-the property of Bela Tallijan, Orjova-1965, near 
the Danube, Sasca Montand, Vrsac, Cheglevici, Becicherecul Mare (Zrenjanm)-unspecified 
location. 

332 However, the specimens from ilucova-§anturi (orStadion) and Pefm'c-Dealu Tolii must be 
dated much later. 
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rarely appears in burial assemblages. Three graves (no. 76 in Deszk-Y>, no. iv 
in Dude§tii Vfec/z/-Dragomir’s Mound, and B in Timi§oara-Ciorem) produced 
battle-axes. Although axes frequently appear in burial assemblages, in the Banat 
they were only ocasionally deposited in graves. A specimen similar to the one 
found in Timi§oara-Cioreni is known from Alba /u//a-Stafia de salvare.^^^ In 
other areas, axes are much better represented in burial assemblages: in Cri^ana 
at Biharia-D and §umleu,^^^ in Slovakia, on the upper course of the Tisza^^® 
and at Doroslovo-lJlica Zarko Zrenjanin no. 48, in Vojvodina.^^® The axe is also 
typical for assemblages of the so-called Kdttlach culture.^^'^ They also appear 
in the lands to the south from the river Danube, e.g., at Ravna.^^^ Bows have 
been found in nine cemeteries,^^® many of which are located in the northwest- 
ern part of the Banat. In grave 1 from the Novi Bec^'-Matejki Brod cemetery, the 
bow was on the left side of the body, while in Voiteni, it has been placed near 
the lower part of the left leg (and was probably ritually broken). Quiver remains 
have been found in 31 graves from 15 cemeteries.^^° Quivers were placed by the 
left leg,^^* by the right, or the left shoulder,^^^ on the right^^^ or on the left 
side of the pelvis {Kiszombor-B, grave 167), by the right leg (Kiszombor-B, grave 1), 
or directly on the body (Novi Becej-Matejski Brod, grave 1).^^® The deposition 
of quivers in graves begins in the 10th century with the arrival of the Magyars, 
and continues until the late 11th century. This is primarily a nomadic practice, 
given that steppe peoples employed bows and arrows more than any other 



333 Ciugudean, Dragota (2002), p. 42, cat.80. 

334 Cosma (2001), p. 195, pi. 7/1, p. 237; Hampel (1907), pi. 5, grave 4/8a-b. 

335 Bakay (1967), p. 111. 

336 Stanojev (1989), p. 45. 

337 Korosec (1979b), pi. 115/3 

338 Jovanovic et al. (2005), p. 221, fig. 22. 

339 DeszkAmbrus J., Deszk-D, Kiszombor-B, C, E, F, Kubekhaza-\J]te\eg, Novi Bec^'-Matejski 
Brod, Voiteni. 

340 Deszk-D (graves 57, 61, 65, 73, 76, 164, 363), Kiszombor-B (graves 12, 26, 167, 309, 217, 
284), Deszk-B (graves 13, 30, 35, 39), Timi§oara-Cioreni (graves B, G), Kiszombor-C (graves 
13, 24), F (grave 1), Klarafdlva-¥ arago (grave 7), Kubekhaza-\J}tAep (grave 11), Novo 
Milosevo-lzlaz (grave 7), A/bviBec^'-MatejskiBrod (gravel), Voiteni (grave 3), BueovaPuszta- 
T.rV (grave 18), T.lll (grave 1), Deszk-Nvabrus J. (one grave), Dude§tii VfecM-Dragomir’s 
Mound (grave 4/2001). 

341 Deszk-D (grave 61), Kiszombor-B (grave 217), Voiteni (grave 3). 

342 Bueova Puszta-T.IV (grave 18), T.lll (grave 1), Deszk-D (grave 76), Kiszombor-B (grave 284), 
C (grave 13). 

343 Deszk-D (graves 57, 65), Kiszombor-B (grave 309), Novo Milosevo-lAaz (grave 7). 

344 Kiszombor-B (graves 13, 30), C (grave 24). 

345 The quiver in grave 4/2001 from Dude§tii Veehi-Dragorair’s Mound has been found right 
above the femur. 
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weapon. The disappearance of quivers from burial assemblages was a direct 
consequence of Christianization. Arrows were found in 25 cemeteries with 
46 graves.^^® In two cases of burial assemblages with quivers, no arrowheads 
have been found.^'*^^ Sometimes, the quiver was placed on the right side of the 
pelvis, with the arrows on the opposite side (grave 24 in Kiszombor-C). There 
are also cases in which the quiver was placed by the left, and the arrows by the 
right leg (grave 39 in Kiszombor-E). However, in most cases, the arrows were 
inside the quiver. 

Arrowheads were also found without quivers in 24 graves from 14 cemeteries.^® 
They have been placed by the left {Novo M//o&vo-Izlaz-grave 4, Dude§tii Vechi- 
T.VI-grave 1) or right shoulder (Szdre^-Homokbanya-grave 37), on the abdomen, 
on the right {Dude§tii Vfec/u'-T.I-grave 1) or on the left side of the pelvis {Bocar- 
Budzak-ekonomija-grave 7), by the right leg (//odom'-Pocioroane-grave 17), on 
the left side of the chest {Voiteni-grave 6), or in the chest area {Jupa-grave 5). The 
arrowheads found in Hodoni-Pocioroane and Szd're^-Homokbanya were stuck 
into the bones of legs and chest, respectively, a sign that they most likely 
were the cause of death. This may also be true for the -child burial from Jupa. 
Otherwise, arrowheads have been found primarily in graves of adults, espe- 
cially males.®^® The deposition of arrows in graves was a widely spreadwidely 
spread practice widely spread between the 10th and the 13th centuries in a vast 
area between the Carpathian Basin and the northern Black Sea region, and 



346 Ki$zombor-B (graves 12, 21, 209, 217, 272, 279, 284, 363, 309, 310, 363), Timi§oara-Cioreni 
(graves A, C, F, G, B, E), Kiszombor-E (graves 13, 30, 35, 39, 41), Deszk-D (graves 61, 65, 73, 
76), Voiteni (graves 3, 6), Bucova Puszta-T.W (graves 17, 18), Kiszombor-C (graves 13, 24), 
Dude§tii VfecAi-Dragomir’s Mound (grave 4/2001) and inside the territory of the cemetery, 
T.I (grave 1), T.Vl (grave 1), Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija-grave 7, Bucova Puszfa-T.lll (grave 1), 
Des2/:-Ambrus J. (one grave), Kiszombor-E (grave 1), Kidrafaiva-Eatago (grave 7), Novo 
Milosevo-lzlaz (grave 4), Novi Bec^'-Matejski Brod (grave 1), Szdre^-Homokbanya (grave 
37), Deszk-J (grave 6), Hodoni-Pocioroane (grave 17), Jupa-Sector Tigane§ti (grave 5), 
Banatsko Arandjelovo-movcndL researched in 1906, Frumu§eni-Eiotar cu Fantanele, Novi 
Knezevac, Pancevo. 

347 Deszk-E)-gpave 57 (the left shoulder), Kiszombor-B-grave 167 (on the left side of the pelvis). 

348 Kiszombor-B-gtaves 21, 279 (two), 272 (two), 309 (two), 310 (11), 363 (five), Timi§oara- 
Cioreni-graves G (six), C (five), F (five), B (four), E (four), A (stx),Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija- 
grave 7 (three), Dude^tii Vechi-Tl-grave 1 (one), T.Vl (two), BucovaPuszta-T.VV-grave 17 (two), 
Deszk-]-grave 6 (three), //odom-Pocioroane-grave 17 (three),/upa-Sector Tigane§ti-grave 5 
(one). Novo Mi/osevo-lzlaz-grave 4 (one), Pancevo-Gornjovaroska Ciglana-one grave (five), 
SzdVe^-Homokbanya-grave 37 (one),Kiszombor-E-grave 41 (one), Voiteni-grave 6 (one). 

349 Pocar-Budzak-ekonomija (grave 17), Hodoni-Pocioroane (grave 17), Novi Bec^'-Matejski 
Brod (grave 1), Szdre^-Homokbanya (grave 37). The sex of the skeletons found in 
grave 4 of the Novo Miiosevo-lzlaz cemetery, and in Pancevo-Gomjovaroska Ciglana 
remains unknown. 
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has often been associated with steppe populations, Turkic or otherwise.^®® A 
helmet and fragments of a coat of mail have been discovered in a grave from 
Tomasevac.^^^ Helmets are also known from 13th-century burial assemblages 
in Hungary attributed to the Cumans, but contemporary specimens are also 
known from Moscu^^^ and Vatra Moldovi^ei.^^^ 

The deposition of weapons in graves is a practice documented for many 
populations in the Carpathian Basin and the steppe lands to the north from 
the Black Sea. Axes were deposited in 9th century graves in Moravia, whde 
arrows appear sporadically in burial assemblages of the so-called Kdttlach 
culture (B/ec/-Grad).^®^ The arrival of the Magyars in Pannonia reinstated the 
custom of placing weapons in graves, which had been prominent in the region 
during the Late Avar age. In the lands north of the Black Sea, the custom was 
widely spread among the nomads and involved their preferred weapons 
(bow, quiver, arrows, axes and, on rare occasions, sabers and spears). The depo- 
sition of horse parts in graves (pi. 106) may also be connected with the tradi- 
tions of the steppe. The practice cannot be subscribed to the general category 
of food offering, because its symbolic underpinning refers to the association 
between the horse (as a means of transportation, but also as a companion) and 
its owner in the afterlife.^®® In this respect, it is important to note that the sym- 
bolism in question is enhanced by the presence in the grave not of the entire 
horse, but of parts of its body, mostly the head and the inferior parts of the 
legs. In the Banat, the deposition of parts of a horse body has been recorded for 
21 graves, mostly from the northwestern part of the region.^®® Only in a few 
cases was the position of the horse bones recorded in relation to that of the 
human skeleton.^®'^ In Novi Bec^'-Matejski Brod and Dude§tii Vechi-T.l, the skull 



350 For finds from the Carpathian Basin, see also Kiss (1985); and for Moldavia, see Spinei 
(1985). 

35 1 Relic (2009), p. 294, fig. 4, p. 295, fig. 5. 

352 Spinei (1994), p. 460, fig. 26/11. 

353 Spinei (1994), p. 461, fig. 27/3. 

354 Korosec (1979b), pi. 7/3/c. 

355 Balint (1969), pp. 107-114. 

356 Kiibekhaza-Uitelep (graves 1, 9, 10), Hodoni-Pociorome (graves 3, 17), Pancevo (two 
graves), Kiszombor-B (graves 217), Aferau-1899, Novi Bec^'-Matejski Brod (grave 1), Novo 
Mibsevo-lzlaz (grave 10), Sdcdlaz (grave 1), Tomnatic-1898, VizeJdia-TNl (grave 1), Banatsko 
Amndjelovo-1898 (grave 1), north-east from the train station 1901/03, Cestereg, Bucova 
Puszta-T.PJ (grave 18), Comlo§u Mare (grave 1), Deszk-T) (grave 76?), Bucova Puszfa-T.lll 
(grave 1 ). 

357 Hodoni-Pocioroane (graves 3, 17), Bucova Puszta-J.IV (grave 18), T.lll (grave 1), Novo 
Mibsevo-lzlaz (grave 10), Novi Bec^'-Matejki Brod (grave 1). 
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and the legs of the horse have been placed directly by the feet of the human in 
Bucova Puszta-T.Ul and T.fV, Dude§tii Vechi-TN\, and f/odom'-Pocioroane, they 
were next to the left leg.^®® In Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, those bones were found 
in the pelvic area. Given the published details, none of those cases perfectly 
matches the classihcation advanced by Csanad Balint, but it seems that the 
largest number of cases (four out of six) would fit into his type 2 (the skull of 
the horse placed over its legs, on the left side of the human’s left leg, with the 
skull turned towards the skull of the human). 

Although the deposition of horse parts is documented for burial assemblages 
of the Avar age, after ca. 800, the practice disappeared from the Carpathian 
Basin, to be revived only in the 10th century with the arrival of steppe popula- 
tions from the northern Black Sea area. 

Besides horse bones, the symbolic association between the horse and its 
owner was also symbolically represented by means of the deposition of horse 
gear — bridle bits, reins, saddle, and stirrups (pi. 106). Metallic or bone mounts 
and ornaments, such as found in TeremiaMare, only indirectly attest the depo- 
sition of reins and saddles. In some cases, only a few elements of the horse gear 
were deposited, and not all graves with horse gear also contained horse bones. 
Horse gear has been recuperated from 35 cemeteries, but specific information 
regarding the graves in which it was found is available for only 43 graves from 
23 cemeteries. Stirrups, for example, appear in 37 graves from 34 cemeteries,^®® 
but specific information is available only for 25 graves.^®® All known finds are 
from the northwestern part of the Banat. Stirrups were deposited on the left 
side of the pelvic area {Bucova Puszta-T.W, grave 17), on the left side of the 
legs {Bucova Puszta-T.W, grave 18, Bucova Puszta-T.Ul, grave 1, Novo Milosevo- 
lzlaz, grave 10, Tiszasziget-PetoU Ut, grave 2), by the feet {Novi Bec^-Matejski 
Brod, grave 1), on the legs (f/odom'-Pocioroane, grave 3, Sdnpetru German, 



358 There is also another mention of horse bones found by the legs of the human skeleton in 
one of the graves from Pancevo-Gornjovaroska Ciglana. 

359 Banatsko Arandjelovo-the mounds located near the train station researched in 10 decem- 
ber 1898, Vinograd-1899, north-east of the train station-1903 (Aurel Tdrdk), 1906, Bocar- 
Budzak-ekonomija, BucovaPuszta-T.W, Till, T.IX, Cenarf-Tamok Mound (Pojana), Dude§tii 
Vfec/u'-Dragomir’s Mound, T.l, TV, Deszk-Amhms J., D, J, Felnac 1901, Hodoni-Vocioroane, 
/azovo-Proleterska Ulica, Kiszombor-B, C, E, F, Kidrafalva-Farago, Kubekhaza-\J}telep, Novi 
-Khezevac-possession of the grof Bela Tallijan, Permm-Regiposta Str., Novi Pec^'-Matejski 
Brod, Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, Sdnpetru German, Sdcdlaz, Tiszosziget-Nlolnar A., Tomnatic ?, 
Timi§oara-Cioieni, Voiteni). 

360 Bucova Puszta-T.W, Till, TlX, Cenarf-Tamok Mound (Pojana), Dude§tii VfecAi-Dragomir’s 
Mound, T.l, TV Deszk-D, J, f/odom-Pocioroane,/azovo-Proleterska Ulica, Kiszombor-B, C, 
E, F, Kidrafalva-Paiago, Kubekhaza-Vitelep, Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, Novi Pec^'-Matejski Brod, 
Sdnpetru German, Sdcdlaz, Tiszasziget-Molnar A., Tomnatic, Timi§oara-Ciorem, Voiteni. 
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grave 1), on or under the right leg {Voiteni, grave 3), or above the feet {Dude§tii 
Vfec/i/-Dragomir’s Mound, grave 4/2001). Single stirrups are known from grave 2 
in Tiszasziget-PetofL Ut and grave 3 in Hodoni-Pociomane. In six cases, stirrups 
were found broken, most likely deliberately,^®* along skeletons of males^®^ or 
adult persons of unknown sex.^®^ Bridle bits have been found in 23 graves from 
20 cemeteries, mostly from the northwestern area of the Banat.^®'* The bits 
were on the right side of the head {Sdnpetru German, grave 1), on the left side 
of the pelvis {Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, grave 10), on the left leg (Afov/Bec^'-Matejski 
Brod, grave 1, Hodoni, grave 3, Bucova Puszta-T.P\l, grave 18, Dude§tii Vechi-T.l, 
grave 1), next to the right {Voiteni, grave 3), or the left foot {Voiteni, grave 6). In 
five cases, the bits were found broken.^®® Three of the graves with bridle bits 
contained skeletons of males. ^®® 

The existence of reins may be surmised for 15 sites.^®*' More often than not, 
only the presence of buckles, such as found in graves 3 and 6 in Voiteni, implies 
the deposition of reins.^®® Otherwise, the existence of reins may be surmised 



361 Bucova Puszta-TJM (graves 17, 18), Bucova Puszta-T.lll (grave 1), Tiszasziget (grave 2) and 
Banatsko Arandjelovo-mound to the north-east from the train station (10 December 1898 
grave 1) and mound destroyed in 1903 (Aurel Tdrdk, grave 1). 

362 Novi Sec^'-Matejski Brod (grave 1), Hodoni-Pocioroane (grave 3). 

363 Bucova Puszta-T.lll (grave 1), Dude§tu VfecAi-Dragomir’s Mound (grave 4/2001), Novo 
Milosevo-lzlaz (grave 10), Sdnpetru German (grave 1). 

364 Banatsko Arandjelovo-lhe mounds near the train station researched in 10 december 1898 
(1898), 1899, 1900, leveled mound, north-east of the train station-1903 (Aurel Tdrdk), 
1906, 1907, Deszk-Nmbras J., D, J, Kiszombor-C, E, F, Novi Knezevac-lhe property of Bela 
Tallijan, Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, Novi 5ec^'-Matejski Brod, Bucova Puszta-T.TV, Dude§tii Vechi- 
T.l, Hodoni-Pociomane, Sdnpetru German, Voiteni. 

365 Banatsko Arandjelovo-movcnds, 10 December 1898, mound to the north-east of train sta- 
tion (A. Tdrdk), mounds destroyed in 1906, 1907 and Voiteni (grave 3). 

366 Hodoni-Pociomane (grave 3), Kiibekhaza-lJiielep (grave 1), Tiszasziget-Molnar A. (=Petdfi 
Ut-grave 2). 

367 Banatsko Arandjelovo-l90S (A. Tdrdk), Bucova Puszta-T.TV (grave 18), Till (grave 1), Deszk-] 
(grave 7), Dude§tii Vechi-T.l (grave 1), Kiszombor-B (grave 217), E (graves 13, 35, 39, 43, 47), 
F (grave 13), Novo Milosevo-lzlaz (grave 10), Novi Bec^'-Matejski Brod (grave 1), Pancevo- 
Gornjovaroska Ciglana (one grave), Sdnpetru German (grave 1), Tiszasziget-Molnar A. 
(grave 2), Vrsac (grave 1), Voiteni. 

368 Buckles have been found in Kiszombor-B (graves 13, 35, 39, 43, 47), Voiteni (graves 3, 6), 
Banatsko Arandjelovo-1903 (A. Tdrdk), Bucova Puszta-T.TV (grave 18), Deszk-] (grave 7), 
Kiszombor-B (grave 217), Novi Bec^'-Matejski Brod (grave 1), Pancevo-Gornjovaroska 
Ciglana-grave with rein and arrows, Sdnpetru German (grave 1), Tiszasziget-Molnar A. 
(grave 2). 
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from the presence mounts (as in Vrsac-Vizi Str. 7, grave 1)369 exceptionally, 
fragments of leather.^'^° 

Most of these pieces were found in the north-west, north and south regions 
of Banat, in cemeteries without a church and located only in the plain area. 
Most of the time the respective graves constitute single hnds from small ceme- 
teries. Judging from the position of those artifacts, reins were deposited on 
the right {Kiszombor-B, grave 217, Sdnpetru German, grave 1) or on .the left side 
of the body {Novo Mibhvo-lzlaz, grave 10), by the feet {Novi Bec^’-Matejski 
Brod, grave 1), or next to the left {Bucova Puszta-T.W, grave 18, Bucova Puszta- 
T.lll, grave 1, Voiteni, grave 6) or right leg {Voiteni, grave 3). 

Judging from their frequent association (19 cases), bridle bits were depos- 
ited together with stirrups.^'^' Theoretically, stirrups were attached to saddles 
but those have not found in graves (with the exception of a single assemblage 
from Teremia Mare). Nor are any metal or bone ornaments for the saddle 
knovra from the Banat. Stirrups and accessories (buckles or mounts) appear 
more often than any other horse gear elements. As a general rule, however, 
graves with horse gear elements do not include horse bones as well. 

In the Carpathian Basin, the custom of depositing horse gear in graves was 
reinstated in the late 9th century in the Carpathian Basin upon the arrival of 
the Magyars and other Turkic populations, especially the Kabars. The practice 
is not documented for much of the 9th century, following the end of the Avar 
age. From its reinstatement ca. 900, the custom survived in the Banat until the 
last quarter of the 11th century. 

Jewelry takes a special position in the discussion of grave goods. Tiara plates, 
for example, are rarely found in burial assemblages. No less than nine hnds 



369 In addition, fragments of metal artifacts, whose purpose remains uncertain, have been 
found in 15 graves from 11 cemeteries: Araca (graves 32, 34, 64, 88), Banatsko Arandjelovo- 
mounds near the train station (10 December 1898), north-east from the train station 
(A. Tdrdk; grave 1), Bucova Pus2fa-T.IV-(grave 2), Hodoni-Vociotoane (grave 2), Ilidia- 
Cetate (grave 4), Kiszombor-B (grave 1), Kikinda-0\as farm (grave 8), Nikolinci (grave 2), 
Satchinez (near the railway, before 1907), Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 13, 19, 30, and 38). 
Bronze or silver fragments of unequally uncertain function have been found in Moldova 
Vfec/ie-Malul Dunarii, Re§ifa-Oga§e\e (grave 22), Sdnpetru German (grave 1), and Banatsko 
Arandjelovo (the mound destroyed in 1906). 

370 Kiszombor-B (grave 13), Novo Mi/osevo-Izlaz-grave 10 (?), Bucova Puszfa-T.III (grave 1). 

371 Kiszombor-E (graves 13, 30, 31, 35, 39, 43, 46, 47), Banatsko Arandjelovo-1903-A. 
Tdrdk (grave 1), Bukova Puszta-T.W (grave 18), Deszk-T) (graves 65, 76), J (grave 9), 
Kiszombor-C (grave 6), F (graves 1, 13), Novo Milosevo-lzlaz (grave 10), A/bviPecg'-Matejski 
Brod (grave 1), Voiteni (grave 3). 
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are known from the Banat (pi. 95).^'^^ Tiara plates were attached to a support 
made of leather or textile band to be worn on the head. With the exception 
of the plates in grave 35 in Araca, which have been found on the pelvis, most 
hnds are therefore from the skull area. Hairpins were found in three cemeteries 
from the northern and northwestern parts of the Banat.^^^ In Timi§oara-Ciorem, 
one specimen was on a female (grave 8), the other on a male skeleton (grave 18, 
sexing based on grave goods). Hair amulets, worn in pairs or singly, have been 
found in three graves from three cemeteries located in the northwestern 
part of the Banat.^^^ Many more are knovra from 10th-century burial assem- 
blages in the Carpathian Basin. Because they are often found next to the 
head (under the skull in grave 1, and next to the ear in grave 2 from Rdbe-Anka 
Sziget), cowrie shells may have served as earring pendants or hair ornaments.^^® 
Cowrie shells were also worn as amulets. The fashion of wearing cowrie 
shells, often in necklaces,^^^ spread quickly in southeastern Europe during the 
12th century. There is therefore a cluster of hnds in the Lower Danube Danube 
region, which suggests that the fashion originated in Byzantine Empire. 
Earrings are the most common type of jewelry in medieval burial assemblages 
in the Banat. In several cases, archaeologists mistook ear- for lock rings or hair 
amulets. In the Banat, true earrings are known from 29 sites. They have 
been found primarily in female, but also in child and even male burials, either 
next to skull or on the chest. Most types appear to have originated in the lands 
north of the Black Sea or in the Balkans. There are also some exceptional hnds 
of Pannonian type in DetaA^^ Lock rings had a wide circulation under differ- 
ent shapes and versions. Those ornament were used either singly or alongside 



372 Cupfoare-Sfogea (graves 214, 225, 232, and 327), Araca (graves 35, 82, and 70), Nicolin^- 
Rapa Galbena (grave 5), §opotu VfecAi-Marvila (grave 2). 

373 Botos-Mlaka, Voiteni and Timi§oara-Cioreai. 

374 Szdrep-Homokbanya, Kiszombor-B and Bucova Puszta-T.ll. 

375 Csallany (1959), pp. 281-305; Heitel (1994/1995), pp. 420-424. 

376 The shell from grave 2 in Novo Milosevo-lAaz was found by the left shoulder and must 
therefore have attached to the hair. 

377 Necklaces made of cowrie shells have been found in /azovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 5) 
and Kiszombor-B (grave 127). 

378 Araca, Banatska Palanka, Banatsko Arandjelovo-IBOB (A. Tiirok), Bocar-Budiak- 
ekonomija, Des2/:-Amhrus J., Beta, DuplijajaNe\Ai Prokop, ffidi'a-ObliJa, Novi Knezevac- 
Bela Tallijan, Or§ova, Pancevo-in the environs of the town, Petnic, Rdbe-Anka Sziget, 
Sdnpetru German, Szdrep-Homokhanya, raras-Seli§te, Teremia Mare-1875, Tomnatie-1911, 
Vatin, Vrsac-Podvrsac, Vrsac-Vizi Str. 7, Vhy/ovica-Humka Azotara, Timi§oara-Cioreni, 
Vdrddia, Cuptoare-Sfogea, Gomea-Caunija de Sus, Re§i}a-Oga§ele, Symifa-unspecified 
location and §opotu VfecAi-Marvila. 

Rusu (1971), p. 724. 
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Other dress accessories. They appear everywhere in the Banat, with slight typo- 
logical variations. For example, rings made of circular bar, with separated ends 
are known from 18 graves from 16 sites.^®° Rings with closer ends have been 
found in 16 graves from 16 cemeteries.^®* There are also rings with overlapped 
ends,®®^ flat rings with ends apart from each other,®®® twisted rings,®®'* or rings 
with twisted ends.®®® A ring made of twisted wire with hook and loop at the two 
ends was found in Banatsko Arandjelovo, while another with prolonged and 



380 Araca (graves 55, 62), Banatski Despotovac (two silver specimens), Banatsko Arandjelovo- 
the mounds located near the train station researched in 10 December 1898-(two specimens, 
one of bronze and one of silver), mound located north-east of the train station, destroyed 
in 16 June 1903 (a bronze specimen), /ozovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 6, a bronze specimen; 
grave 9 with a silver specimen), Pancevo (two bronze specimens; unclear context), Bocar- 
Budzak-ekonomija (grave 7, two bronze specimens and a stray find), Cuptoare-Sfogea 
(grave 317, a bronze specimen), Bucova Puszta-T.lll (grave 1-a broken bronze specimen), 
ffodom'-Pocioroane (grave 5, two bronze specimens; grave 8, two bronze specimens; grave 
15, a specimen of unspecified metal), Pancevo-Gomjovaroska Ciglana (a silver specimen 
broken into two and another bronze specimen), Pd6e'-railway station (two bronze speci- 
mens), Sadre^-Homokbanya (grave 1, a bronze specimen; grave 20, bronze specimen; grave 
38, bronze specimen), §opotu Vfec/n'-Marvila (grave 21, two unbroken specimens, probably 
made of bronze), VojlovicaAAamka Azotara (grave 12, a bronze specimen), Timi§oam- 
Cioreni (grave E, a broken specimen, grave 19, a bronze specimen, grave 20). 

381 Araca (grave 44, bronze), Banatsko Arandjelovo-raovcoA located in the north-east of the 
train station (A. Tdrdk; two bronze specimens), unknown location researched in 16 June 
1903 (two rings), mound researched in 1906 (a bronze specimen), mound researched- 
excavated in 1907 (a bronze specimen), Pocar-Budzak-ekonomija (a stray find), Bucova 
Puszta-T.W (grave 18, two silver specimen), Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 332, a silver speci- 
men), Gornea-Cawaita de Sus (grave 57, a bronze specimen), ffodom'-Pocioroane (grave 
1, two specimens made of an unspecified material; grave 10, two specimens), /azovo- 
Proleterska Ulica (grave 2, a bronze specimen; grave 4, a bronze specimen), §opotu 
Vfec/u'-Marvila (grave 39, a silver specimen), Tiszasziget-Molnar A. (grave 2, two bronze 
specimen), Vojlovica-ffaraka Azotara (grave 14, iron specimen), Timi§oara-Cioreai (grave 
L, two bronze specimens, grave E, a specimen, grave 4, a bronze specimen, grave 19) and 
Voiteni (grave 4, two silver specimens). 

382 Felnac-a bronze specimen, Gornea-Caunija de Sus (grave 54, a bronze specimen), 
/fodom'-Pocioroane (grave 9, a specimen made of an unspecified material), Pancevo- 
Gornjovaroska Ciglana (a silver specimen), §opotu Vechi-Marvffa (grave 21, a badly shaped 
specimen probably made of bronze) and rimijoara-Cioreni (graves L, E, 4, 19). 

383 Kiszombor-B (graves 11, 18, 64, 136, 150, 154, 167, 217, 221, 226, 250, 251, 271, 272, 284, 286, 
293, 318, 319, 342, 344, 348, 372), C (grave 2), E (graves 11, 46), Kldrafalva-P arago (grave 1), 
Deszk-] (grave 4). Nothing is known about the material(s) used for the manufacture of 
those rings. 

384 Jopofu Vfec/n'-Marvila (grave 47). 

385 Szdrep-Homokbanya (grave 7-two bronze specimens), Banatska Palanka (one specimen, 
unspecified material), /fodom-Pocioroane (a specimen made of an unspecified material. 
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twisted ends brought together is known from grave 11 in //odom'-Pocioroane. 
Rings with S-shaped, twisted ends have received particular attention. Some 
are undecorated rings, others are made of twisted wire,^®^ and still others 



found in grave 4), Cma Bara-Prkos (a bronze specimen), Felnac (a bronze specimen) and 
Dude§tU VfecAi-Dragomir’s Mound (grave ii, a bronze specimen). 

386 Banatsko Arandjelovo-the mounds near the train station (10 December 1898; a bronze 
specimen), Vinograd (one bronze and one silver specimen), mound researched in 1903 
(A. Tbrbk; three specimens made of silver and one made of bronze), mound researched 
in 16 June 1903 (a specimen made of an unspecified material), Cuptoare-Sfogea (a silver 
specimen), Kuvin-Grad (a silver specimen, and a gold one), Deszk-D (the total number 
of specimens found is not known, but they were apparently made of silver and bronze). 
Beta (a specimen of an unspecified material), DupUjaJa (a specimenof an unspecified 
material), Felnac (two bronze specimens), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (a bronze specimen 
from grave 26, two silver specimens from grave 50 and two other specimens of an unspec- 
ified material found in graves 51 and 65), f/odoni-Pocioroane (two specimens made of 
an unspecified material found in grave 2 and another two from grave 14), Ilidia-Funii 
(three specimens made of an unspecified material found in grave 8, a silver specimen 
from grave 17), Kiszombor-B-pxohdAAy four specimens made of an unspecified material 
found in graves 157, 280, 401, and 414), Kldmfalva-B (graves 41, 44, 55), Farago (graves 
6, 10, and 12, specimens of an unknown material), Mokrin (a bronze specimen), Szoreg- 
Homokbanya (three bronze specimens from grave 1, one of silver from grave 5, two of 
bronze from grave 11, one of silver and one of bronze from grave 15, two specimens of sil- 
ver from grave 28, one of silver from grave 35), Szoreg-Oil Refinery (two specimens made 
of an unspecified material found in grave 1), §opotu VfecAi-Marvila (two specimens made of 
an unspecified material from grave 21-probably bronze, two specimens from grave 39), 
raras-Seli§te (two bronze specimens found in grave 1), Dude§tU VfecAi-Dragomir’s Mound 
(a silver specimen found in grave 1/2000), VoJlovicaAAamksi Azotara (a bronze specimen 
from grave 13). Most other lock rings with S-shaped ends have no detailed description: 
Banatsko Arandjelovo-raoviad ne of the train station, Cenad-in the vicinity of the Roman- 
Catholic Church (four silver specimens), Felnac (four specimen made of bronze with bro- 
ken ends), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (three specimen of an unspecified material and with 
the end broken were found in graves 48, 57 and 63), /fodoni-Pocioroane (a specimen of 
an unspecified material found in grave 13), ffldia-Cetate (a specimen of an unspecified 
material from grave 68), Kiszombor-C (a specimen of an unspecified material found in 
grave 22), Kldmfalva-B (graves 15, 24, and 39), Kiibekhdza (a bronze specimen), Kikinda- 
Olus, the new farm (two silvered specimens found in graves 2, 21, and 31), Vesalo (a bronze 
specimen from grave 3, four bronze specimens from grave 9, a bronze specimen from 
grave 11, two bronze fragments from grave 19), Szdre^-Homokbanya (a bronze specimen 
with a broken end found in grave 14, a silver specimen with the broken end from rave 15), 
Dup/yo/a-Velild Prokop, Grad, Omolica. 

387 Kikinda-Vesalo, grave 21 (dated to the llth-12th century). 
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display a grooved^®® or granulated ornament on the S-shaped end.®®® Unspe- 
cified types of rings have also been found on several sites.®®® 

Necklaces made of metal plates were found only in Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii 
(grave 12). The piece was destroyed during dismantling. Currently this is the 
only case recorded in Banat. The custom can only be dated using as a guide- 
line the period in which the cemetery was functional. Another made of metal 
spheres is known from ObrejaSai Batran (grave 15). As in the previous case, 
this is a unique find and the custom can be dated during the period when 
the cemetery was used. Medallions are known from seven sites, mostly from the 
northwestern part of the Banat.®®' Some have a heart or circular shape and 
have been manufactured from metal foil, with pressed or incised ornament. 
Others are made of an embedded gemstone with a ring used for hanging the 
object. Such dress accessories are occasionally found in 9th-century assem- 
blages from the northern Black Sea area attributed to steppe populations. 
Bead necklaces have been found in 39 graves from 23 different cemeteries.®®® 
In graves 218, 328 from Cuptoare-Sfogea, the necklaces were located under the 



388 Banatsko Amndjelovo-mound researched in 1903 located north-east of the train station 
(A. Tdrdk; two silver specimens and a bronze one), Deszk-D (two gold specimens found 
in graves 11 and 152), Kiszombor-B (a specimen from each (?) of the graves 138 and 122, 
unspecified material), Kldmfalva-B (unknown number of specimens found in graves 37, 
41, 44, 51, 55, and 56), Majdan (a gold specimen), Foieni (a gold specimen). 

389 0(a (2007/2008), pp. 291, 294, 302, pi. 11/3. 

390 Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 107, one specimen, unspecified material; grave 338, wide iron 
specimen), Deszk-D, Ilidia-Cetate (grave 12, two specimens made of bronze), Lighed-1%10, 
Moldova VfecAe-Malul Dunarii (grave 1, silver specimen), Szdre^-Homokbanya (grave 
6-one specimen, unspecified material; grave 15-two specimens, unspecified material), 
Tomnatic-V)ll (grave 1-one specimen), Timi§oara-Cioreai (grave E, an open bronze speci- 
men, interpreted as earring), Voiteni (grave 6, a partially broken bronze specimen) and 
Dumbrdvifa. Another flat pin was Kikinda-Vesalo, grave 21. A bronze ring of round or 
square bar is mentioned as having been found in Felnac. 

391 Banatsko Arandjelovo-moxiad in the village, south-east from the train station 
(10 December 1898), mound south-east from the train station researched in 1903 
(A. Tdrdk), Socar-Budzak-ekonomija, //odom'-Pocioroane (grave 4), Kiszombor-F (grave 1), 
Szdrej-Homokbanya (grave A), Cuptoare-Sfogea. 

392 Kiszombor-B (graves 67, 128, 136, 141, 202, 238, 271, 319, 372, 375, 401, 414), Hodoni- 
Pocioroane (graves 6, 7, 14, 15), Kiszombor-F (graves 1, 10, 37), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 218, 
328), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 44, 48), Szdrep-Homokbanya (graves A, 28), Nikolinei 
(graves 2, 5), Novo Milosevo-lzlaz (graves 1, 5), Banatsko Arandjelovo-the mounds located 
near the train station-10 December 1898, north-east from from the train station-1903 
(A. Tdrdk), Comlo§u Mare-Hunca lui §ofron (grave 1), Araca (graves 11, 91), BueovaPuszta- 
T.ll (grave 1), Deszk-D, J (grave 2), Kiszombor-south of the village, Kldrafalva-B (grave 44), 
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skull but there is not information available regarding the position in the other 
cases. Where available, the anthropological analysis shows that those were 
graves of women, children,^^'’^ or males.^®® Bead necklaces appear in burial 
assemblages until ca. 1200. After that date they are very seldom deposited as 
funerary inventories. Those dated after that date and found in Hungary are 
commonly attributed to the Yassi, a steppe population settled in the medieval 
kingdom of Hungary. Cemeteries in which bead necklaces have been found 
are located especially in the northwestern part of the Banat and are typically 
without churches. 

In some cases, besides beads, necklaces also included jingling bells {Gornea- 
Cauni^a de Sus), cowrie and river shells, as well as fish vertebras. There were 
also finds of necklaces made only of snail shells (DupLijoja). Amulets consisted 
of beads, pierced coins, animal fangs, shells and metal plates.^®® Those made of 
beads have been found in eight graves from eight cemeteries. They appear 
in female (Szdre^-Homokbanya and Voiteni), child (Araca), as well as male 
burials (Sanpetru German). Three amulets made of animal fangs are known 
from Banatsko Arandjeiovo, Cenad-Tarnok Mound, and Timi§oara-C\oren\ 
(grave F). They have good analogies in amulets found in grave 56 in Kistokaj- 
Homokbanya,^®® and in Aiba IuLia-Sta\\a de salvare.^®® Amulets made of cow- 
rie shells are known from Novo Milosevo-lzlaz (grave 2). Only when found 
isolated and not in the region of the neck can such shells be interpreted as 
amulets, and not as jewelry, although one function certainly does not exclude 
the other. Amulets made of pierced coins have been found in Cuptoare-Siogea 
(grave 43) and Gornea-Cauni^a de Sus (grave 10). In grave 11 from the Araca 
cemetery an amulet made of a piece of metal was attached to a bead necklace. 



Kikinda-Vesalo (grave 9), Olus, the new farm (grave 21), Petnic, Starcevo-Livade, Tiszasziget- 
Molnar A. (grave 1), and Timi§oara-Cioreai (grave A). 

393 Cupfoare-Sfogea (graves 218, 328), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 44, 48), Hodoni- 
Pocioroane (grave 14), Novo Milosevo-lzlaz (grave 5), Bucova Puszta-J.ll (grave 1) and 
Szdrep-Homokbanya (grave 28). 

394 Hodoni-Pocioroane (graves 6, 7, 15), Araca (graves 11, 91), Kikinda (grave 9). 

395 Tiszasziget-Molnar A. (grave 1) and Araca (grave 11). 

396 Two amulets of unknown form or material have been found in Timi§oara-Ciorerd (graves 
Band E). 

397 Araca (grave 90), Cupfoare-Sfogea (grave 343), Moldova Woud-Malul Dunarii (grave 1), 
Nikolinci (grave 1), Sanpetru German (grave 1), Teremia Mare-1875, S 2 :drep-Homokbanya 
(grave 1) and Voiteni (grave 4). 

398 Vegh (1991/1992), pp. 58, 93, pi. 20, grave 56/2. 

399 Ciugudean, Dragota (2002), p. 44, cat. 85. 
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Engolpia (pectoral crosses) are known from Beta and Moldova Vfec/ie-Oga§ul 
cu Spin! (grave 1). Tores have been found in 14 cemeteries, all in the lowlands 
of the Banat. However, only for ten of them is detailed information available.^°° 
On the basis of the anthropological analysis, it can be established that the tore 
from Timi§oara-C\orem was found in a child, that from Efodom'-Pocioroane in 
a female burial. 

Bracelets were found in 44 sites, which makes those dress accessories 
one of the commonest grave goods.^°' This type of jewellery is recorded in all 
parts of the Banat and in almost all types of cemeteries. Like most other pieces 
of jewellery, bracelets disappear from burial assemblages after ca. 1200. 

Bracelets recorded as having been found on the left hand appear in 
10 graves from 6 cemeteries.^°^ Those found on the right hand are known 
from 3 graves from 3 cemeteries.^®^ Bracelets on both hands are known from 



400 Kiszombor-B (graves 202, 366, 401), C (grave 29), Bofos-Zivancevica dolja (grave 2), Deszk- 
Ambrus J., T (grave 39), Felnac, Gherman, Hodoni-Pocioroane (grave 14),Kiszombor-south 
of the village, Kidrafalva-Parago (grave 1), Pancevo-the environs of the city, Timi§oara- 
Cioreni (grave 19), Dude§tU Vfec/w'-Dragomir’s Mound (grave ii) and Beba Veche. 

401 Cupfoare-Sfogea (graves 8, 30, 92, 101, 106, 162, 291, 300, 306, 316, 332, 342, 344), 
Kiszombor-B (graves 18, 127, 136, 217, 271, 313, 321, 328, 344, 366, 371, 401), ^opotu 
Vfec/u'-Marvila (graves 10, 12, 16, 17, 27, 28), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (graves 12, 44, 48, 
59), Szdrep-Homokhanya (graves A, 15, 35, 38), Timi§oara-Ciorem (graves E, M, J), 
Kiszombor-B (graves 1, 37, 46), Banatsko Arandjelovo-the mounds near the train station, 
summer of 1903, north-east from the train station in 1901 and 1903, 1906, the earth pit 
from the train station (1909), Bofos-Zivancevica dolja (grave 6), Caransebe§-City centre 
(grave 6), BeszA:-Ambrus J., D, Olaj (grave 1), Felnac, Gherman-IBIB, /azovo-Proleterska 
Ulica (grave 5), Kiszombor-B (grave 14), Juhaszhalom (grave 1), to the south from the vil- 
lage, Kldrafalva-Barago (grave 1), Lokve, Mokrin, Moldova Vfec/ie-Malul Dunarii (grave 1), 
Pancevo-Gornjovaroska Ciglana (five specimens), Pancevo-the environs of the city (one 
specimen), Pescari-Malul Dunarii, Bofos-Mlaka, Caransc6ej-Mahala (grave 3), Rdbe- 
railway station, Svinija-Km. Fluvial 1004 (grave 10), Szdrep-Cathedral, Teremia Mare-1875, 
Crna Bara-Prkos (grave 2), Vrsac-Vizi Str. 7 (grave 1), VoJlovica-BBamka Azotara (grave 1), 
Voiteni (grave 4), Dude§tii Vfec/a'-Dragomir’s Mound (grave 1), Omolica, Araca, Dude§tii 
Vechi-AN (grave 3), Vizejdia-T.lll (grave A). 

402 Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 12, 48, 59), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 162, 332), §opotu Vechi- 
Marvila (graves 17, 27), Caransebe§-Vlahala (grave 3), SzdVep-Homokbanya (grave 38) and 
Voiteni (grave 4). 

403 khyfovica-Humka Azotara (grave 1), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (grave 44) and Jazovo- 
Proleterska Ulica (grave 5). 
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3 graves from 3 cemeteries.'’^®^ Bracelets were worn singly in 42 graves found in 
20 cemeteries.'’^®® Pairs are known from 9 graves from 7 cemeteries,'^'’® but 
there are also instances of three (Cu/Jtoare-Sfogea-graves 30, 291, 344), four 
(Cu/jtoare-Sfogea-graves 8, 92, §opotu Vfec/i/-Marvila-grave 12), and even six 
specimens found together (Cuptoare-Sfogea-grave 300). The practice of depos- 
iting more bracelets on the hand(s) of a single individual is a predominant 
custom in the southeastern and southern regions of the Banat and appears 
rarely in the north and the north-west. Judging from the anthropological anal- 
ysis, bracelets were worn primarily by females and children (13 graves from 
5 cemeteries).'"”' 

Finger-rings were found in 93 graves from 54 sites.'’®® This was a type of 
jewellery worn by females,'’®® children,'"® and by males.'"’ They appear in all 
types of cemeteries, with or without churches. 



404 Szdre^-Homokbanya (grave 35), §opotu VfecAi-Marvila (grave 12) and Cuptoare-Sfogea 
(grave 291). 

405 Kiszombor-B (graves 18, 127, 136, 217, 271, 313, 321, 328, 344, 401), Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 
106, 306, 316, 332, 162, 342), §opotu VfecAi-Marvila (graves 10, 16, 17, 27, 28), Kiszombor-B 
(graves 1, 37, 46), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 12, 44), S2:drep-Homokbanya (graves 15, 
38), Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (grave 6), Caransedej- City centre (grave 6), Deszk-0\a\ 
(grave 1), Bucova Puszta-TN (grave 3), Kiszombor-F (grave 14), Juhaszhalom (grave 1), 
Kldrafalva-Batago (grave 1), Moldova Veche (grave 1), Pescari (grave 1), Caransedej-Mahala 
(grave 3), Svini^a-Km. Fluvial 1004 (grave 1), Vrsac (grave 1), Voiteni (grave 4) and Dude§tii 
Vfec/t(-Dragomir’s Mound (grave 1). Broken bracelets are known from §opotu Vfec/ti-Marvila 
(grave 17) and Szdrep-Homokbanya-grave A (two specimens). 

406 Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 48, 59), Kiszombor-B (graves 366, 371), Szdrep-Homokbanya 
(grave 35), Crna Bara-Prkos (grave 2), VoJlovica-BivLmka Azotara (grave 1), Cuptoare- 
Sfogea (grave 101) and /azovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 5). 

407 Cuptoare-Sfogea (graves 316, 342, 291, 344, 300), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 12, 44, 48), 
Szdrep-Homokbanya (graves 15, 38, 35),/a2ovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 5) and Vojlovica- 
Humka Azotara (grave 1). 

408 Kiszombor-B (graves 1, 15, 122, 127, 180, 184, 202, 251, 296, 311, 396, 411, 414, 426), Cuptoare- 
Sfogea (graves 4, 15, 87, 106, 213, 217, 225, 241, 264, 294, 331), Kldrafalva-B (graves 4, 31, 
36, 43, 53, 57), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (graves 29, 38, 40, 44, 65), Ilidia-Cetate (graves 
17, 23, 37, 71, 86), Vb/'/ovtoa-Humka Azotara (graves 2, 5, 6, 7, 12?), §opotu Vfec/ti-Marvila 
(graves 13, 20, 37, 38), Timi§oara-Cioreni (graves E, D, 13, 16), Hodoni-Bocioioane (graves 
2, 5, 8, 15), Bejifa-Oga§ele (graves 15, 32, 23, 24), Kiszombor-C (graves 14, 22, 29), Banatsko 
Arandjelovo-to the north-east from the train station in 1903 (A. Tdrdk), June 16, 1903 (graves 
1, 2), Dude§tii Uec/ti-Dragomir's Mound (graves 11, 1/2000), Botos-Zivancevica dolja, Mlaka, 
Caransebe§-City centre (graves 7, 8), Ilidia-Ohli\a (graves 28, 34), Szdrep-Homokbanya 
(graves 7, 38), Oil refinery (grave 3), Ersig (grave 13), Tiszaszentmiklos, Tomnatic-1911 
(grave 1), Voiteni (grave 4), Secani-Atar C (grave 17), Starcevo-Livade,/azovo-Proleterska 
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Finger-rings found on the left hand appear in 10 graves from 7 cemeteries, 
while those found on the right hand are known from 18 graves from 12 ceme- 
teries.^'^ Rings were also found next to the left hand {Cuptoare-Sfogea, grave 4; 
Gornea-Jarchevi^te-grave 22), on the chest {Caransebe§-City centre, grave 7, 
VojLovica-Yimnka Azotara, grave 2), under the pelvis (Cuptoare-Sfogea-grave 
331, Gornea-Ca\xn\\a de Sus-grave 65), next to the skull (Szdrep-Homokbanya, 
grave 38), and by the left leg (Szdrep-Homokbanya, grave 38), males-two (and 
to adults with an unknown gender-four graves from three cemeteries {Gornea- 
Jarchevi^te-grave 22, Cauni^a de Sus-graves 29, 40, Araca-grave 80). 

Pieces of metal interpreted as heelplates have been found only in 
Caransebe§-City center (grave 5 and grave 7 in crypt 5). They indirectly docu- 
ment the use of hard-sole boots. Buttons appear in 33 graves from 26 cemeter- 
ies, mostly from the northwestern area of the Banat.'"'' Sometimes they appear 



Ulica (grave 9), KiszomAor-Juhaszhalom (grave 1), south of the village, Kldrafalva-¥ arago 
(grave 10), Kikinda-Vesalo (grave 1), Mokrin-1963, Moldova VfecAe-Malul Dunarii (grave 1), 
Mehadia-\J\ici (grave 12), Mokrin-1936 unspecified location, Nikolinci (grave 4), Ciclova 
Romdnd-Motmin^i (grave 4), Doma§nea, Deszk-D (grave 73), Jankovich tanya, Olaj (grave 
1), Felnac-1901, Gomea-Tarchevi§te (grave 22), Araca (grave 80), Duplijqja-Veliki Prokop, 
Omolica, Ostojcevo, Obreja-Sat Batran, Pescari-near §u§ca, Periam-Regiposta Str. (1909), 
PdAe'-railway station (1912), Piatra Ili§ovei, Vdrddia, and Svini^a-Km. Fluvial 1004 (grave 10). 

409 Cuptoare-Stogea (graves 213, 225, 241), Vojlovica, Humka Azotara (graves 2, 6, 12), Szoreg- 
Homokbanya (graves 7, 38),-f/odom-Pocioroane (grave 2),/a2ovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 
9), Pimijoara-Cioreni (grave 13), Sdnnicolau Mare, Pojejena and Voiteni (grave 4). 

410 tforfom-Pocioroane (graves 5, 15), Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 294), Szdre^-Homokbanya 
(grave 38) and VojlovicaAAamka Azotara (grave 5). 

41 1 Cuptoare-Siogea (grave 218), t/orfom-Pocioroane (grave 8). 

412 Cuptoare-Siogea (graves 225, 241, 294), Gornea-Caunija de Sus (graves 40, 44),/azovo- 
Proleterska Ulica (grave 2), Kikinda-Vesalo (grave 1), Nikolinci (grave 4), Vojlovica-lAaroka 
Azotara (grave 12 ?) and Dude§tii Vfec/n'-Dragomir’s Mound (grave 1/2000). 

413 CuptoareSiogea (graves 15, 217, 264), Banatsko Arandjelovo-l& ]\me 1903 (graves 1, 2), 
Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 7, 38), Gomea-Caunija de Sus (graves 29, 38), Hodoni- 
Pocioroane (graves 2, 8), Caransebef-City centre-Cr.5 (grave 8), Araca (grave 80), Ciclova 
Pomdnd-Morminp (grave 4), Ilidia-OlAi\a (grave 34), Pejifa-Oga^ele (grave 32) and 
§opotu Vfec/n'-Marvila (grave 20), Voiteni (grave 4). 

414 Kiszombor-B (graves 130, 238, 293, 318, 372, 375, 426), Araca (graves 39, 54, 62, 91), Novo 
Milosevo-lzlaz (graves 4, 5, 6), SzdVe^-Homokbanya (graves A, 36, 40), Kiszombor-B (graves 
30, 40), Banatsko Arandjelovo-mound near the train station (1898 10 December), north- 
east from the train station (1901, 1903), north-east from the train station (1903; A. Torok), 
Pocar-Budzak-ekonomija, Caransebe§-City centre (grave 8), Cuptoare-Sfogea (grave 291), 
DeszGAmbrus J., Bucova Puszta-T.ll (grave 1), T.lll (grave 1), Deszk-O, T (grave 39), Felnac, 
Flodoni-Pocioroane (grave 7), Ilidia-Cetate (grave 37),/ozovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 2), 
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by the right arm (/azovo-Proleterska Ulica, grave 2), the left shoulder {Re§i^a- 
Ogaf ele-grave 24, Araca, grave 39), around the neck (Araca, grave 62), on the 
chest or on the pelvis {Sdnpetru German, grave 1, Szdre^-Homokbanya, grave 
56). Buttons have been found singly^'® but also in two,^*® three,''^'^ four,'*^'® hve,''^'® 
srx,'’^^® and seven specimens.''^^* When found singly or in pairs, buttons were 
probably used to fasten cloaks, while three or more buttons signal a coat. In the 
northwestern area of the Banat, buttons are typically found singly or in pairs 
in cemeteries without churchs, whicle in the western and southeastern parts 
of the region they appear in church graveyards (ffld/a-Cetate, Caransebe§-C\tY 
centre, i?ej/|a-Oga§ele), and without church (Cuptoare-Sfogea). By contrast, 
buttons found in more than three specimens appear almost only in cemeter- 
ies without churches in the lowlands (exception makes only a tomb from the 
Araca, from western Banat). Loops and stitches appear in the northwestern, 
western, and northern parts of the Banat.^^^ Little is known about them, 
except that those from Sdnpetru German (male hurial) and from Araca (triple 
burial, with a child, a male and a female) were made of thin stripes of white 
metal. Buckle hnds signal the presence of belts. Finds of belt sets — buckle and 
belt mounts — in the lands north of the river Danube have been typically inter- 
preted as an indication of the presence of steppe populations. However, belt 
sets appear in both nomadic graves and burial assemblages from the Byzantine 
Empire. A large number of belt setsare known from the Balkans south of the 
Danube, and the decorative motifs employed for their ornamentation circu- 
lated widely and varied according to local fashions and tastes. 



KLdrafalva-B (grave 26), Re§i}a-Og&^ele (grave 24), Sdnpetru German (grave 1), Teremia 
Mare (grave 1), Vrsae (grave 1) and Timi§oara-Cioreai (grave 8). 

415 Araca (graves 62, 91), Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves A, 40), Banatsko Arandjelovo-raoxmd 
near the train station (A. Tdrdk), mound to the north-east from the train station researched 
in 1901, 1903, Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija, Caransebe§-City centre-crypt 5 (grave 8), Bucova 
Puszta-All (grave l),Felnac, Ilidia-Cetate (grave 37) and A/ovo Mi/osevo-lzlaz (grave 6). 

416 Deszk-T (grave 39), Novo Milosevo-lzlaz (grave 5), Re§i}a-Og&^ele (grave 24) and Szoreg- 
Homokhanya (grave 36). 

417 Araca (grave 39), Banatsko Arandjelovo-raovraA located to the south-east from the train 
station researched in 1903 (A. Tdrdk), Sdnpetru German (grave 1), Vrsae (grave 1). 

418 /azovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 2). 

419 Araca (grave 54). 

420 Novo Milosevo-lzlaz (grave 4). 

42 1 tfodoni-Pocioroane (grave 7). 

422 Kiszombor-B (graves 150, 250, 311, 344, 279, 401, 401, 406), C (grave 3), E (graves 39, 47), 
Araca (graves 39, 51, 70), Kldrafalva-B, Faragd (graves 7, 8) and Sdnpetru German (grave 1). 
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Simple buckles have been found in 30 graves from 14 cemeteries.^^^ They 
appear in all the areas of Banat and do not seem to represent a status marker. 

Belts with mounts appear in 18 cemeteries from the lowlands.'’^^^ However, 
mounts of unknown type and shape are known also from Banatsko Arandjelovo 
(to the north-east from the train station, 1903, as well as the mound excavated 
in 1906), Deszk-D. A star-shaped belt buckle, believed to be a piece of a noble- 
man’s dress, was found in an unclear context at Beta; three others are known 
Araca. 

Only one brooch find is known from grave 127 in Kiszombor-B.^^^ 

(Jingle) bells have been found in Bocdr-Budzak-ekonomija, Voiteni, and 
Deszk-B. The specimen from Gornea-Caunifa de Sus was worn on a neck- 
lace. In Voiteni the pendant was found with a child skeleton.^^® Jingle bells 
appear frequently in burial assemblages attributed to Turkic nomads,^^^ but 
also in the Byzantine Empire.^^® Double heart-shaped ornaments appear in in 
8 graves from 13 sites,^^® all located in the lowlands. Most of them were found 
on the upper chest, indicating that they had been attached to the collar of a 
shirt or coat. In //odom'-Pocioroane and /azovo-Proleterska Ulica (grave 5), 
the ornaments were found with skeletons anthropologically sexed as females. 



423 Araca (graves 8, 11, 34, 42, 69, 71, 75), Timi§oara-Cioreni (graves B, 13, 8, 5, 20), Kiszombor-B 
(graves 226, 238, 260, 261, 284), C (graves 13, 22, 25), Gornea-farchevi^te (graves 21, 23), 
Deszk-D (graves 76), J (graves 3, 7?), Ilidia-Cetate (grave 51), Kiszombor-E (grave 10), 
Kldrafalva-Earago (grave 6), NikoUnci (grave 1), Novi Knezevac-BAa Tallijan and Szoreg- 
Homokbanya (grave 32). For a stray find from Du/eu-Dealul Jarni, see Bozu (2003), 
pp. 381, 393, pi. lV/6. 

424 DeszGAmbrus J., Bucova Puszta-l.ll (grave 1), T.lll (grave 1), Deszk-D (?), Oresae, Periam- 
Regiposta str., Sanzhalom, Teremia Mare, Tomasevae (grave 1), Tomnatie-1898 (grave 1), 
Deta, Pancevo, Beba Veehe, Kikinda-P.K. Banat-toviliste,/a20vo-Proleterska Ulica, Banatsko 
Arandjelovo-two locations and Sdnpetru German. 

425 Oja (2008), p. 259. 

426 MedeleJ, Tanase, Gall (2001), pp. 100, 107, pi. 8. 

427 Spinei (1994), p. 458, fig. 24/7-11 (Bdrlad-Parc); Spinei (1985), pp. 113, 114, 118, 205, 
fig. 33/5-7 (Gura Bdeului), p. 210, fig. 38/16-17 (Limanseoe), p. 211, fig. 39/17 (Zdrne§ti), 
p. 222, fig. 50/1-3 (Tudora) and fig. 50/4-6 (Grddi§tea). 

428 Dumitriu (2001), pi. 57/10-17, 21, pi. 58/16 {Dinogetia), pi. 78/5-6 (Nufdru-Ea Piatra), 
pi. 80/19 (Pdeuiul lui Soare). For the finds from the former Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, see 
Jovanovic (1995/1996), pp. 83-112. 

429 Banatsko Arandjelovo-movLaAs to south-west and north-east from the train station, exca- 
vated in 1903 (A. Torok), Banatski Despotovae, Deta, Hodoni-Pocioroane (grave 14),/azovo- 
Proleterska Ulica (graves 5, 7), Kiszombor-B (grave 328), Kidrafalva-B (grave 46), Rdbe, 
Tiszasziget-Molnar K (grave 1), CrnaBara (grave 1), Ursac-1900 (grave 1) and Beba Veche. 
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Similar ornaments used for mantles are known from Banatski Despotovac and 
Tiszasziget. Much more difficult is to assess the function of the simple heart- 
shaped ornaments, either as clothing or belt decorations. Such artifacts are 
known from different sites.^^° 



430 Banatsko Amndjelovo-mound leveled in 1900, 1907, Banatska Palanka-two, Deszk-Ambras 
J. and /ozovo-Proleterska Ulica-grave 1. 



CHAPTER 4 



Grave Good Typology 



The purpose of this chapter is to present a typology of the grave goods found 
in the Banat and dated between the 10th and the 14th century (in some cases 
with items datable to the 9th or 15th century). In doing so, 1 will follow the 
general lines of the typology published in 2008, modihed and improved on 
the basis of new archaeological finds. 

The first attempts at classifying grave goods were made by Jozsef Hampel, 
who dealt with the Carpathian Basin in its entirety. Other contributions are 
associated with the names of Alajos Balint (1932), Geza Feher, Kinga Ery Alan 
Kralovanszky (1962), Nebojsa Stanojev (1989), Csanad Balint (1991), Laszlo 
Kovacs (1992), Dumitru Jelcu (1993, 1998, and 2009), and Milorad Giric 
(1995/96). Those, however, were either catalogs of finds or studies dealing with 
specific period or areas of the Banat. Alajos Balint, for example, gathered grave 
goods from assemblages from the northern Banat, Nebojsa Stanojev dealt 
with burial assemblages from the Serbian Banat (10th-15th centuries), Laszlo 
Kovacs with those in the northwestern part (lOth-llth centuries), and Dumitru 
Jeicu with some of those in the southern area (10th-14th centuries). 

Various categories of artifacts have been studied in the context of broader 
studies pertaining to medieval Hungary, the northern or northwestern 
Balkans, or the territory of present-day Romania. This is, for example, the case 
of the double-heart-shaped mounts (Csanad Balint,' Erwin Gall and Daniela 
Tanase,^ Zeljko Demo^), of the arrowheads, the quivers and the bows (Karoly 
Sebestyen^' and Peter Straub®), footwear mounts (Dezso Csallany),® spearheads 
(Laszlo Kovacs),'' swords (Laszlo Kovacs,® Ernst Petersen, Zeno Karl Pinter,® 
and Kornel Bakay'°), bracelets with animal heads (Laszlo Kovacs)," hair 



1 Balint (1991), pp. 123-139. 

2 Tanase, Gall (1999/2000), pp. 555-576. 

3 Demo (1983), pp. 271-301. 

4 Sebestyen (1932), pp. 167-255. 

5 Straub (1999), pp. 409-422. 

6 Csallany (1970), pp. 261-299. 

7 Kovacs (1971), pp. 81-108; Kovacs (1977), pp. 61-73 and pi. 58-61. 

8 Kovacs (1990), pp. 39-49; Kovacs (1994/1995), pp. 153-189. 

9 Pinter (1999). 

10 Bakay (1967), pp. 105-173. 

1 1 Kovacs (1994), pp. 120-138. 
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ornaments (Dezso Csallany),'^ certain types of buttons (Karoly Mesterhazy),'^ 
Tokaj-type earrings (Karoly Mesterhazy'^ and Mirjana Corovic-Ljubinkovic*®), 
earrings with grape-shaped pendants (Mirjana Corovic-LJubinkovic,*® Valeri 
Grigorov,'^ Peter Lango,'® Silviu 0(a*®), gold lock rings links with S-shaped ends 
(Karoly Mesterhazy),^° lunula earrings (Peter Lango),^* bell pendants (Vojislav 
Jovanovic),^^ 10th to 11th century pottery (Attila Kiss,^^ Calin Cosma^'^), 
Byzantine jewelry (Karoly Mesterhazy),^® cowrie shells (Laszlo Kovacs),^® 
bracelets, necklaces, and earrings of the Balkan region (Silviu 0|a^^). In addi- 
tion, a number of studies on the decorative motifs^® employed for various 
ornaments were meant to bring greater clarity to the chronology and distribu- 
tion for the Romanian and Balkan regions. My own attempt at classification 
takes into account all those typologies of grave goods from the Banat and the 
neighboring or more distant areas. In doing so, 1 selected 129 sites from which 
material has been recovered and published in sufficient detail. 

1 have divided grave goods into several categories-personal adornments, 
dress accessories, horse gear, weapons, tools, and utensils — and then added 
such categories as bone, metal artifacts, funerary furniture, containers, food 
offerings, and coins. The personal adornments were further subdivided into 
head, neck, and hand adornments. The dress accessories were also subdivided 
into dress, footwear accessories, belt sets, and cloak belts. 



12 Csallany (1959), pp. 281-325. 

13 Mesterhazy (2000), pp. 211-227. 

14 Mesterhazy (1994), pp. 193-242. 

15 Corovic-Ljubinkovic (1954), pp. 81-93. 

16 Corovic-Ljubinkovic (1951), pp. 21-56. 

17 Grigorov (1999), pp. 21-42; Grigorov (2007). 

18 Lango (2013), pp. 37-55. 

19 S. Oja, Cdfeva observafu privind cerceii cu pandantiv de tip strugure (secotek ix-xi), 
forthcoming. 

20 Mesterhazy (1983), pp. 143-151. 

21 Lango (2010), pp. 369-410. 

22 Jovanovic (1995/1996), pp. 83-112. 

23 Kiss (1969), pp. 175-182. 

24 Cosma (2012), pp. 117-145. 

25 Mesterhazy (1990), pp. 87-115; Mesterhazy (1991), pp. 145-177. 

26 Kovacs (1999/2000), pp. 473-487. 

27 Dragota, Oja, Rustoiu (2005), pp. 309-320; Oja (2007a), pp. 117-156; Oja (2006b), 
pp. 251-274; 0(a et al. (2009), pp. 65-82; O^a (2009c), pp. 75-97. 

28 0(a (2009a), pp. 179-211; 0(a (2009b), pp. 223-235; 0(a (2010c), pp. 117-138; 0(a (2010b), 
pp. 143-162; 0(a (2011a), pp. 181-191+pl. 1-10; 0(a (2011b), pp. 233-250. 
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The horse gear is divided into bits, stirrups, bridles, straps, mounts, and 
saddles. Weapon types include sabers, swords, spearheads, axes, arrow heads, 
bows, quivers, helmets, coats of mail. The tools considered in this typology are 
the following: whetstones, needles, spindle whorls, sickles, awls, knives, and 
nails. I will treat flint and flint steels as utensils. Cylindrical bones, astragals, 
and perforated animal bones are all types of bone artifacts. There are also a 
number of metallic artifacts that cannot be classihed. I treated coffins, coffin 
nails, and coffin fittings as burial furniture. Among containers, I have included 
the following types: jug, handled pot, pot, bucket, as well as reused Neolithic 
bowls. Shells, eggs, various animal bones, including bird bones, are all food 
offerings. Finally, coins have been classified into Byzantine, Hungarian, Central 
European, Serbian, and Roman. 

The main reason for building this typology was to obtain chronological 
markers. I have used formal analogies, combination of artifacts in closed finds, 
and coin-dating. 



I Head Adornments 

I.l. Tiaras (pi. 1/1-12; pi. 95) were found on three sites in the southeastern part 
of the Banat (Cuptoare-Sfogea, Mco//n|-Rapa Galbena^® and §opotu Vechi- 
Marvila)^° and in another in the western region (Araca).^* They are made of 
silver or gilded silver. Only the specimen found in grave 82 of the Araca was 
made of lead. In any case, the metal tiara was meant to be attached to the tex- 
tile band. Such head adornments were found in female burials mainly in the 
northern Balkan region, particularly in Serbia.^^ 1 have been able to distinguish 
five different type of tiara plates, but in some cases there is more than one type 
in a single (grave 82 in Araca, grave 214 in Cuptoare-Sfogea, and grave 4 in 
Nicolin^-Rapa Galbena). 

The five types may be described as following:^^ 1.1.1. cylindrical (Cuptoare- 
Sfogea, grave 214);^"^ 1.1.2. (pi. 1/1; pi. 48/1) semispherical (Cuptoare-Sfogea, 
grave 214); 1.1.3. (pi. 1/2-7; pi. 48/5, pi. 34/21; 35/6; pi. 34/8; p 35/5; pi. 50/4) 
square, with six decorative patterns (Cuptoare-Sfogea, grave 225; Araca, graves 



29 Radu, Teicu (2003b), pp. 313, 314, 322, fig. 5. 

30 Oja (2007a), pp. 117-156. 

3 1 Stanojev (2004), pp. 40, 45, 49, 58, pi. lV/38, p. 59, pi. V/57, 67, p. 63, pi. Vl/81, 83, 87, 88. 

32 Bildc (2010), pp. 33-38. 

33 1 follow Oja (2008), pp. 82-83; Oja (2007a), pp. 119-121, 126-127. 

34 Uzum (1987), pp. 392, 393, fig. 2; Teicu (1993), p. 233. 
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70,^® 35,^® and stray finds);^^ 1.1.4. (pi. 1/8-11; pi. 65/5-6; pi. 35/1, 7) rectangular, 
with four decorative patterns (Cuptoare-Sfogea, graves 232 and 327;^® NicoLin^- 
Rapa Galbena, grave 4;^^ §opotu Vfec/u'-Marvila, grave 2f°Araca, stray finds'^'); 
1.1.5 (pi. 1/12; pi. 34/22a-c) cast lead tiara decorated with beads {Araca, grave 
82^^). Since tiaras have so far no been found in any securely dated assemblage, 
their chronology remains relative. 

1.2. Hair mounts (pi. 1/13-14) appear in seveal variants in burial 9th and 10th 
century burial assemblages attributed to the Magyars. The mounts were made 
either of silver foil or of cast bronze. Their function seems to have been both 
ornamental and perhaps apotropaic, as they were worn by young women in 
their hair as protective amulets.^^ They are commonly found singly or in pairs 
in the skull area. In Hungary, they are most typical for 10th century female 
burials.^^ Three variants are knovra from the Banat all of which are of circu- 
lar form: hemstitched (1.2.1.; Bucova Puszta-T.ll, grave 1; bronze; cast; pi. 1/13; 
pi. 44/5),^® of gilded silver plate (1.2.2.; Kiszombor-B, grave 127, pi. 1/14; 
pi. 64/5-6),^® and of sdver plate decorated with floral ornament (1.2.3.; Szoreg- 
Homokbanya-grave A).^'^ 

The first variant and the second one can be has been dated in the 10th 
century^® while the date for the second one fall around mid 10th century. 
Similar adornments have been found in the ii/ep-Mikelapos cemetery.^® On 



35 Stanojev (2004), pp. 45, 59, pi. IV/57. 

36 Stanojev (2004), pp. 40, 58, pi. IV/38. 

37 Stanojev (2004), pp. 60, 63, pi. VI/87, 88. 

38 Uzum (1987), pp. 288, 290. 

39 Radu, Teicu (2003a), p. 213; Radu, Jelcu (2003b), pp. 313, 322, fig. 5. I am grateful to 
Adriana Radu and Dumitru Teicu for allowing me to examine the finds from Mco/mf-Rapa 
Galbena. 

40 Teicu (1993), pp. 240, 242, 263, fig. 6/13, p. 264, fig. 7/c; Teicu (1998), p. 156, fig. 38/13. 

41 Stanojev (2004), pp. 60, 63, pi. VI/81, 82, 83. 

42 Stanojev (2004), pp. 49-50, 59, pi. V/67. 

43 Fodor (1980), pp. 189-215. 

44 Csallany (1959), pp. 281-325. 

45 Kisleghi (1904), p. 419, A.II./5; Bejan, Mare (1998), pp. 323, 324, 338, pi. II/5; Balint (1991), 
p. 240, pi. LXII/a/3, p. 241; Heitel (1994/1995), p. 419. 

46 Csallany (1959), pp. 294, 296, 306, 308, 313, fig. 16/3, 4; Feher, Fry, Kralovanszky (1962), 
p.48. 

47 Balint (1991), pp. 76, 78, pi. XXIII/1. This ornament has so far no analogies in Hungary and 
the neighboring territories. 

48 See Csallany (1959). 

49 Csallany (1959), p. 313, fig. 16/1, 2. 
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the basis of the associated artifacts — necklace with leaf-shaped pendants, 
beads, buttons, bracelet of twisted rod, and a fragmentary hinge bracelet — 
with which those adornments were found in Szdre^-Homokbanya, the third 
variant may be dated to the 10th century. 

It is important to note that the all hair mounts known from the Banat have 
been found in the northwestern part of the region. 

1.3. Hairpins (pi. 2/1) were discovered in the cemeteries excavated in Botos- 
Mlaka (pi. 43/10),®° Voiteni (pi. 85/9),®* and 77nr/joara-Cioreni.®^ While the 
pins found on the latter two sites are very simple and their precise function is 
not that clear (were they meant to hold the veil, or the hair?), the pins found 
in Botos were most likely used with a veil, even though the exact position in 
the grave (if they were indeed grave goods) remains unknown. Nonetheless, the 
Botos-Mlaka pints are better preserved than the others (pi. 2/1; pi. 43/10). They 
were made of bronze and are decorated with the granulation and hligree.®^ 
Those pins have been to the llth-12th centuries, according to the chronology 
of the artifacts found there. Based on the associated artifacts, the other, frag- 
mentary pins may be dated to 10th century. 

1.4. Lock rings (pi. 2/2-12) appear frequently in graves and are often mistaken 
for earrings. The variation in thickness suggests, however, that those were lock 
rings, and some were even cast. Inside the grave, they appear behind the skull 
(perhaps holding a braid), alongside it (probably to hold the braids), on the 
chest (perhaps a braid with multiple links). 

1.4.1. Simple lock rings (pi. 2/2-4). They can be classified according to the type 
of wire or bar (with circular or lentil-shaped section, or facetted) or to the posi- 
tion of the ends in relation to each other (separated, close or overlapping). 
I have distinguished six variants. 

L4.1.1. Rings ofbar with circular section, and separated ends (pi. 2/2). According 
to Jochen Giesler, such rings must be dated to 10th and the first half of the 
11th century (pi. 37/5, 7; pi. 46/16-17; pi. 44/9, pi. 59/11-12; pi. 60/1-2; pi. 61/2; 



50 Stanojev (1989), pp. 30, 31. 

5 1 MedeleJ, Tanase, Gall (2001), pp. 99, 105, pi. 6/1. 

52 Radulescu, Gall (2001), pp. 169, 167, fig. 11/7. 

53 Stanojev (1989), pp. 30-31. 
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pi. 74/7; pi. 75/16).®"^ The origin of this type of adornments is even earlier, 
deriving from Keszthely culture, believes Zdenek Vaha.®® Given that they were 
found in such cemeteries as Cuptoare-Sfogea,®® Vojlovica-YhxmksL Azotara,®'^ 
and Araca,®® one is led to believe however that those rings are instead to be 
dated to the late 11th and 12th century. In the previously mentioned cemeter- 
ies, were found Byzantine adornments generally dated in the 12th centuries, 
and typically early Bjelo Brdo adornments were missing. 

1.4.1.2. Rings of bar with circular section, and close ends (pi. 2/3). Such rings 
have been dated broadly between the 10th and the 12th century. They certainly 
disappear by 1200. Those rings have been found in all parts of the Banat, even 
though they are particularly common on lowland sites. A total of 16 sites have 
produced such rings, of which some are of silver, and the rest of bronze.®® 

1.4.1.3. Rings of bar with circular section, and overlapped ends (pi. 2/4). They 
have been found both on low- and on highland sites (pi. 58/13; pi. 60/4; 
pi. 75/15), and are made either of silver or of bronze.®® 

1.4.1. 4. Flat rings, with open ends appear in hve cemeteries, but none of them is 
either described in any detail or illustrated.®* 

1.4.1.5. Two deformed links have been found in Araca.®^ 

1.4.1.6. A plain ring from grave 21 in Kikinda-Vesalo^^ is rather difficult to clas- 
sify, but may be dated between the 11th and the 12th century on the basis of the 
other finds from Kikinda. 



54 05a (2008), pp. 84-85, with an additional find from Vizejdia-T.lll, grave A. Giesler (1981), 
pp. 88-89. 

55 Vana (1954), p. 65. 

56 Uzum (1987), pp. 299, 300. 

57 Stanojev (1989), pp. 40, 42; Marjanovic-Vujovic, Tomic (1982), p. 50. 

58 Stanojev (2004), p. 63, pi. Vl/79. 

59 Oja (2008), p. 85. 1 have added Aram to the old list of finds (Stanojev [2004], pp. 42, 58, 
pi. rV/45, p. 63, pi. Vl/78), as well as Sfarcevo-Livade (Djordjevic, Djordjevic [2012], p. 82, 
fig. 9/2). 

60 Oja (2008), p. 85. 

61 Oja (2008), pp. 85-86. 

62 Stanojev (2004), pp. 43, 44, 58, pi. lV/48, 50. 

63 Giric (1995/1996), p. 149. 
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Another deformed ring was discovered in Felnac.^^ Judging by the other 
artifacts known from this site, the ring may be dated to the 11th century. 

Rings links of an unspecified type have been found on nine sites, both in 
the low- and in the highlands. They were made of iron (one specimen), bronze 
(specimens from three cemeteries), and silver (one specimen). 

1.4.2. A rings of twisted bar of square section (pi. 2/5) was found in grave 47 of 
the §opotu Vec/z/-Marvila cemetery. The ring is deformed (pi. 76/9). The ceme- 
tery has been dated between the 12th and the 13th century, but no information 
exists to narrow down the chronology of the ring. 

1.4.3. Rings with twisted end were found in six cemeteries (pi. 2/6; pi. 59/8). 
Some of them were made of bronze. This type of ring is believed to be the 
precursor of the "classic” ring with S-shaped end and is known from a great 
number of sites in Hungary and northern Croatia (KoLked,^^ Ddlya,^^ PiLin- 
Sirmanhegy,®^ Szekesfehervdr-Demkohegy-graves 8-9,®® BJelo Brdo^^) and is 
dated to 10th and 11th centuries. They also appear in assemblages of the so- 
called Kdttlach culture.^® More importantly, several specimens have been 
found in assemblages of the Late Avar age.^' In the Lower Danube region, such 
rings have been found in PdcuiuL Lui Soare^'^ Kaliakrad^ and Enisala, but on all 
three sites they were dated much later, namely to the 12th-13th centuries.^'’^ 
Various opinions have been expressed regarding the chronology of those 
rings.^® Judging from the evidence available in the Banat, they appear to have 
restricted to assemblages dated to 10th and the first half of the 11th century. 



64 Unpublished. Arad Museum. 

65 Kiss (1983), p. 239, fig. 105/8. 

66 Hampel (1907), pi. 52/7. 

67 Hampel (1907), pi. 67/9. 

68 Hampel (1907), pi. 86/2. 

69 Hampel (1907), pi. 42/13, lb. 

70 Korosec (1979b), pi. 127/3 (KmnJ), pi. 125/6 (Matzhausen, grave 12), pi. 84/3d-e (Crnomelj), 
pi. 80/2-5 (PtuJ), pi. 32/3c-e (B/ed-Pristava) etc. 

7 1 Dumitriu (2001), p. 31. 

72 Dumitriu (2001), p. 112, pi. 81/17-18. 

73 Bobceva (1978), pp. 164, 170, 172, 173, 174, pi. IV, grave 30/1, pi. IX, grave 149/1-2, pi. XI, grave 
190/1, pi. Xll, grave 220/4, grave 234/1. 

74 Dumitriu (2001), p. 112, pi. 81/17-18. 

75 See Bejan et al. (2005), p. 32. 
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1.4.4. Rings with flattened, S-shaped end come in a number of varieties, some 
with, others without ornamentation decor. Those rings are believed to be 
typical for burial assemblages of the so-called Bjelo Brdo culture.^^ I have dis- 
tinguished five variants from the Banat: I.4.4.1 (pi. 2/7; with finds from 25 loca- 
tions, some made of bronze, others of silver, and even one specimen made 
of gold;’^8 pi. 39/12-15; pi. 40/2; pi. 49/11; pi. 50/7; pi. 51/12; pi. 57/4; pi. 58/2; 
pi. 59/3-4; pi. 60/9; pi. 56/4; pi. 75/12; pi. 77/1-2;'^^ one must add Araca®° and 
Duplijaja^^ to the list); 1.4.4.2 (pi. 2/8; finds from six cemeteries, some made 
of gold, others of silver and bronze);®^ 1.4.4.3 (pi. 2/9; pi. 75/15); 1.4.4.4; 1.4.4.5 
(pi. 71/7; pi. 2/10;®^ two finds from the same cemetery). The description of finds 
from 12 cemeteries lacks sufficient detail for proper classification (pi. 37/12; 
pi. 60/8).84 

1.4.5. A ring of twisted wire, with clamp and loops at both ends is known from 
BanatskoArandJelovo-summeii of 1903 (pi. 2/11; pi. 38/3), and has been dated to 
the lOth-llth centuries.®® Similar examples specimens appear are rather rare 
and occurred sporadically in the assemblages of area of the Kdttlach culture.®® 

1.4.6. A ring with extended ends, twisted together (pi. 2/12) is known from grave 
11 in Hodoni-Pocioroane (pi. 60/7).®^ Such rings have been found only in Late 
Avar assemblages, such as grave 45 in Sz/rak/.®® Outside the Carpathian Basin, 
similar rings have been found in the Lower Danube region, at Satu Nou^^ and 
Dridu.^^ On both sites, they have been dated to the 10th century, but it is quite 
possible they are much earlier (8th-9th century). 



76 Oja (2007/2008), pp. 269-303. 

77 0(a (2007/2008), pp. 295-296. 

78 Szentmiklosi (1999/2000), pp. 577-587. 

79 0(a (2008), pp. 86-87; 0(a (2007/2008), pp. 289-290. 

80 Stanojev (2004), pp. 35, 58, pi. IV/35. 

81 Jankovic, Radicevic (2005), p. 277. 

82 0(a (2007/2008), pp. 290-291. 

83 Djordjevic, Djordjevic, Radicevic (2006), pp. 163, 168, pi. 11/1. 

84 0(a (2008), p. 88. 

85 Tdmdrkeny (1904), p. 269, E, fig. 2; Hampel (1907), p. 127, pi. 21/E/2; Stanojev (1989), 
pp. 15, 16, fig. 27; Kovacs (1991/1992), p. 44, pi. 5/89. 

86 Korosec (1979b), pi. 49/5. 

87 Bejan, Moga (1979), pp. 159, 164, fig. 4/14; Dra§ovean, Jelcu, Muntean (1996), p. 36. 

88 Hampel (1894), p. 385. 

89 Mitrea (1959), pp. 589-590, fig. 10/2. 3. 

90 Zaharia (1967), pp. 111-112. 
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1.5. Cowrie shells have been found in various positions inside graves. For exam- 
ple, in grave 2 of the Rdbe-Anka Sziget cemetery (pi. 74/3-4), they were next to 
the ears, while in grave 1 of the same cemetery, they were under the skull®' and 
in grave 2 in Novo Milosevo-lzlaz^^ next to the left shoulder. Judging from the 
associated artifacts, cowrie shells may be dated to 10th century. They have also 
been found in Deszk-D,^^ graves 127, 372, and 375 in Kiszombor-B (pi. 64/11),®'' 
but none of those finds can clarify the question of whether the cowries 
were used as neck or hair adornments, or were somehow attached or stitched 
to the dress. 

1.6. Earrings (pi. 3, 4, 5, 6) are the most common head adornment found in 
burial assemblages. 

1.6.1. Lunula earrings (pi. 3/1-2). 

1. 6.1.1. A bronze lunula earring (pi. 3/1) with a floral decoration is a stray find 
fromDeta (pi. 51/15).®® The earring maybe dated to the 10th century, as a simi- 
lar earring is known from Sdlaeea.^^ Both finds are regarded as some of the 
eastern most finds of the Kdttlach culture, and are attributed to groups of Slavs 
moving from central Europe in the the early 9th century.®'' 

1. 6.1.2. The two gold lunula earrings with the granulated and filigree orna- 
ment (pi. 3/2) found in a female burial in Vatin (pi. 84/8-9)®® are partially 



91 Hampel (1905b), pp. 658-660; Hampel (1907), p. 191; Szoke (1962), p. 54; Feher, Ery, 
Kralovanszky (1962), p. 52; Stanojev (1989), p. 99; Balint (1991), p. 247; Kovacs (1991), 
p. 411; Kovacs (1991/1992), pp. 60, 61, pi. 14/1-2: grave 1, 5-6: grave 1. 

92 Stanojev (1989), p. 67. 

93 Feher, Ery, Kralovanszky (1962), p. 31. 

94 Feher, Ery, Kralovanszky (1962), p. 48; Balint (1991), p. 236. 

95 Karasz (1896), pp. 226, 229/1; Hampel (1905b), pp. 529-531; Feher, Ery, Kralovanszky 
(1962), p. 31; Balint (1991), pp. 218, 208 pi. Llll/b/16. 

96 Cosma (2001), pp. 178, 215, pi. 27/6, p. 250; The earring is said to have been found in a 
10th-century warrior grave. For the distribution of such earrings within the area of the 
Kdttlach culture, see 0(a (2008), p. 89. 

97 Rusu (1971), p. 724. The author of the article points out that it is a group different from 
the Moravian Slavs or the Carolingians that also differ from the Germanic people, and 
concludes that it could be a Romance-speaking population. 

98 Hampel (1904), p. 446; Feher, Ery, Kralovanszky (1962), p. 82; Mesterhazy (1990), p. 94; 
Balint (1991), p. 261; Kovacs (1991), pp. 422, 413, fig. 2/5, 6. 
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deteriorated. In Bulgaria, this type of earrings appears in assemblages dated to 
the lOth-llth centuries.®® 

1.6.2. Lunula earrings, hemstitched and with appliques (pi. 3/3-6).'®® 

Those earrings are cast and, in some cases, decorated with granulation. 
Most of them have been dated to the 10th century, but it is possible that some 
may be a little later (early 11th century). The use of casting as a technology 
employed to produce quickly a relatively large number of specimens, as well as 
the general dating to the 10th century, suggest that those were local imitations 
of Byzantine prototypes. By contrast, specimens with both granulation and 
hligree decoration may well be products of Byzantine provincial workshops. 

Analyzing their distribution area, Lumini^a Dumitriu considers that they 
are adornments rather linked to the Byzantine environment.'®' Six mod- 
els were discovered in the Banat (I.6.2.1.;'®^ 1. 6.2.2.; pi. 3/3;'®® 1. 6.2.3.; pi. 3/4; 
pi. 36/10-11; 1. 6.2.4.; pi. 3/5; 1. 6.2. 5.; pi. 3/6;'®"' 1.6.2. 6.'®®) in two localities near 
the Danube: Stara /’a/an/ra-Rudine {Banatska Palanka) and Pancevo. Their 
analogies indicate very clearly the Balkan origin of the artifacts.'®® 



99 Gatev (1977), pp. 33, 34, fig. 3 Al-1, p. 35. 

100 Those may have been earrings of Byzantine inspiration, but local manufacture, which 
were neither restricted to a particular population, nor confined to a particular area. They 
are dated to the time of the Second Bulgarian Empire, but their typology and distribution 
suggest the existence of regional variants. Most such adornments were found in graves 
that have nothing to do with the Magyars (who seem to have used them only occasion- 
ally), but must be related to other population groups. Some of them have been analyzed 
by V. Grigorov in an article published in 1999 in Arheologija (Sofia), then in his 2007 book. 
The Bulgarian author believes that this to be a typically Bulgar earring, only partially 
influenced by Byzantine fashions. The chronology and the context of discovery of those 
earrings clearly demonstrate that the dating proposed by Hungarian archaeologists is 
inaccurate and that completely different interpretations are required, even if such adorn- 
ments do sometimes appear withint territories known to have been conquered by the 
Magyars during the 10th century. Moreover, the interpretation according to which those 
earrings have been imported into the lands north of the Danube should be abandoned. 
There definitely were other population groups in the Carpathian Basin besides Slavs and 
Magyars, first of all small groups of Turkic Bulgars. 

101 Dumitriu (2001), p. 32. 

102 Balint (1991), pp. 245, 208, pi. Llll/a/11. 

103 Baracki, Brmbolic (1997), p. 211. 

104 Baracki, Brmbolic (1997), p. 211. 

105 Teicu (2009), pp. 47, 76, pi. 26/4, 6 , 7, pp. 186, 254, fig. 14. 

106 Oja (2008), pp. 89-90. 
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1.6.3. Earrings with grape-shaped pendant (pi. 3/7-17; pi. 97). 

They are similar to the lunula earrings with pendant. These earrings have 
been manufactured especially by casting, but some of them are made using 
the granulation and hligree techniques. They seem to have been in use par- 
ticularly during the 10th century and the early 11th century. Their distribution 
area is very broad, throughout Southeastern Europe, as specimens are known 
from Croatia,'°^ Hungary,'^® Serbia,*°® and Romania.''^ This type of earrings 
was thought to derive from the similar ones found on Avar-age cemetery sites.'" 
They are divided into two large groups: 

L6.3.1. Earring with the lower half made of a thick bar (pi. 3/7-13), manufac- 
tured by casting and subsequently, in some cases, decorated with granules. 
Eight models are so far known from the Banat (the hrst model was published 
by Csanad Balint in 1991;"^ pi. 3/7; pi. 51/15;"^ pi. 3/8; pi. 81/8;""' pi. 3/9;"® 
pi. 75/5; pi. 3/10; pi. 72/4;"® pi. 3/11; pi. 72/2;"’^ pi. 3/12; pi. 72/3;"^ pi. 3/13; 
pi. 70/5"9). 

I.6.3.2. Earring with pendant attached onto a simple link (pi. 3/14-17). Eour 
models are known (pi. 3/14; pi. 72/5;'^° pi. 3/15; pi. 81/3;'^' pi. 3/16; pi. 43/6;'^^ 
pi. 3/17,'^^ pi. 70/2). On three of them, the pendant is decorated with granula- 
tion and hligree, on a fourth one it is cast (pi. 3/14). 



1 07 See Jelovina (1976) and Petrinec (2009). 

108 See Mesterhazy (1991). 

109 Jovanovic (1977), p. 183, pi. XIX, grave 6 (Lesie); Parovic-Pesikan (1980), p. 183, pi. 111/2-3 
(Sremska Mitrovica), etc. 

110 S. 0(a, Cdfeva observa^ii privind cerceii cu pandantiv de tip strugure {secolek ix-xi), 
forthcoming. 

111 Dumitriu (2001), p. 34. 

1 1 2 Balint (1991), pp. 208, 245-246, pi. Llll/a/10. 

1 1 3 Balint (1991), pp. 218, 208; pi. Llll/b/17; Korosec (1979b), pi. 121/4. 

114 Radulescu, Gall (2001), pp. 171, 167, fig. 11/16. 

1 1 5 Balint (1991), pp. 93, 92, pi. XXXl/16. 

116 Mesterhazy (1991), pp. 150, 151, fig. 3/9. 

117 Mesterhazy (1991), p. 151, fig. 3/11, p. 152. 

118 Mesterhazy (1991), pp. 150, 151, fig. 3/10. 

119 Mesterhazy (1991), p. 149, fig. 2/9, p. 146. 

120 Mesterhazy (1991), pp. 154, 151, fig. 3/8. 

121 Radulescu, Gall (2001), pp. 176, 167, fig. 11/11. 

122 Stanojev (1989), pp. 33, 35. 

1 2 3 Hampel (1907), p. 149, pi. 38 /6. 
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A silver earring with grape-shaped pendant, decorated with two rows of 
granules was discovered in grave 1 at Vrsac-Vizi Str. Judging by the associ- 
ated grave goods, they are to be dated to the 10th century, possibly also the 
early 11th century. One or more such earrings have been found in Duplijaja- 
Veliki Prokop, but no illustration has been published of any of them.'^® The 
cast specimens, but also those with granulated or filigree-decorated pendant 
occasionally appear on one and the same site. There is no point in distin- 
guishing the two chronologically, as both techniques were in use between 
the 9th and the 11th century. The cast earrings were most probably manu- 
factured locally, and many seem to ante-date the arrival of the Magyars into 
the Carpathian Basin, as they were in fashion in the Balkans throughout the 
9th century and until the early 11th century. It is worth mentioning that sev- 
eral cast specimens do not appear to imitate those decorated with granulation 
and hligree. 

1.6.4. Earrings with triangular pendant (pi. 3/18; pi. 78/9). Two such earrings 
have been discovered in Teremia Mare-1878. They were decorated with hligree 
wire and coloured glass cabochons (green, red, and colourless).'^® Those ear- 
rings appear to be imitations of Byzantine originals. Given the associated grave 
goods, they must be dated to the 10th century. 

1.6.5. Earrings with astragals (pi. 4/1-3; pi. 96).'^'^ 

Such earrings were made of iron rod wrapped in silver foil, or of thicker 
silver wire. Silver granules were then attached around the link. On either side 
of the mouldings, hligree silver wires or simple, spiral-shaped silver wires may 
also be attached. This type of adornment appears in more complicated vari- 
ants (sometimes with pendant) in Avar-age cemeteries.'^® On the other hand, 
such earrings are known from territories known to have been under Byzantine 
rule, such as Dalmatia. Beginning with the 11th century, and coinciding with 
the Byzantine reconquista up to the Middle Danube, earrings wdth astragals 
were again in fashion, this time in larger size, albeit simpler form. One may 
note however that the central pendant, at the lower side of the link, no longer 



124 Kovacs (1991), p. 422. 

125 Jankovic, Radicevic (2005), p. 277. 

126 Hampel (1905b), pp. 561-562; Hampel (1905c), pi. 387/18; Mesterhazy (1991), p. 166, 
pi. 1/7. 

127 0(a (2005), pp. 190-192; 0(a (2006c), pp. 236-239. 

128 See Hampel (1897), p. 385, pi. CCLXXll /graves 27, 29, CCLXlV/grave 2, CCXLVlll/27-29 
etc. or Jelovina (1976). 
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appeared on such earrings, at least not on those from in the lands to the north 
from the river Danube. Sporadically, they were also found in the northern 
Black Sea region. There may be divided into three large groups: 

1. 6.5.1. Earrings with simple astragals (pi. 4/1-2).'^° They are made, without 
exception, of silver and are decorated with a single row of astragals around the 
link. On both sides of the link, a silver hligree wire was wrapped in order to 
secure its attachment. Such earrings were found in three cemeteries (pi. 50/1;*^* 
pi. 75/21; pi. 76/3, 4). In the Serbian cemeteries of Dobraca}^^ and Trnjane'^^ 
the earrings are dated to the 12th century, but the specimens from Donicko 
Brdo and 5ran/cevo-Rudine may even be dated to the early 13th century.'^^ 

1. 6.5.2. Earrings with two rows of astragals (pi. 4/3) — they were discovered in 
two cemeteries (pi. 50/2;'^® pi. 76/2). Similar earrings were found in Korbovo, 
Prahovo}^^ and TrnjaneP'^ They seem to have remained in fashion for a long 
time, with variations from one region to another.'^® 

1. 6.5.3. Earrings with three rows of astragals. A single hnd was reported in 
Banatska PalankaP^ but a similar earring was discovered in the settlement at 
IUdia-F\iniiP° which is dated to the late 12th and early 13th century by means 
of coins struck for the emperors Manuel i Comnenos (1143-1180), Isaac ii 
Angelos (1185-1195), Alexios iii Angelos (1195-1203), as well as the Hungarian 
king Bela III (1172-1196). 

All specimens known from the Banat have been found in the southeastern 
region. Those earrings appear to be imitations of Byzantine originals manufac- 
tured in workshops south of the river Danube in the llth-12th centuries and 
even the early 13th century. The presence of those earrings in the southeastern 
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1 34 Popovic, Ivanisevic (1988), fig. 10/9. 
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part of the Banat must therefore be seen as a consequence of the Byzantine 
reconquista in the northern Balkans. 

1.6.6. Earrings with a barrel-shaped setting on the link (pi. 4/4-7) are rela- 
tively large adornments, usually made of silver. Although similar specimens 
have been found in Avar-age cemeteries in Hungary, those earrings appear 
especially in the lands to the south from the river Danube and rarely in the 
northern Black Sea region. This strongly suggests a Byzantine origin for 
this type.'"^^ There are four variants (I.6.6.I.; pi. 75/13; pi. 4/4; I.6.6.2.; pi. 75/17; 
pi. 4/5; I.6.6.3.; pi. 75/8, 18; pi. 58/9; pi. 4/6;i44 1.6.6.4.; pi. 4/7; pi. 75IW^% speci- 
mens of which have been found in one of three cemeteries in the southeastern 
Banat {§opotu kfec/z/-Marvila, Cuptoare-Siogea, and Gornea-Ca\xn\\a de Sus). 

1.6.7. Earrings with a globular setting (pi. 4/8-19; pi. 98). 

They were made of a rod onto which manufactured of a circularly bent bar, 
having a spherical pendant was attached. The differences between individual 
specimens consist mainly of different ways to make the pendant: silver leaf, 
hligree wire with granules, silver leaf perforated or decorated with small gran- 
ules. This type of earrings was very popular in territories under Byzantine rule 
or influence (such as southern Ukraine) and remained in fashion until the 
14th century.'^® No less than 12 variants may be distinguished (1. 6.7.1.; pi. 4/8; 
I.6.7.2.; pi. 4/9; I.6.7.3.; pi. 4/10; I.6.7.4.; pi. 4/11; I.6.7.5.; pi. 4/12; I.6.7.6.; pi. 
4/13; I.6.7.7.; pi. 4/14; I.6.7.8.; pi. 4/15; I.6.7.9.; pi. 4/16; 1.6.7.10.; pi. 4/17; 1.6.7.11.; 
pi. 4/18; 1.6.7.12.; pi. 4/19).'“^'^ Such earrings have been found in Cuptoare-Sfogea, 
Vojlovica-Yhxvaka Azotara, OmoLica, and Araca in assemblages dated between 
the 11th and the 13th century. 



141 Hampel (1894), pi. LX/8, pi. CXVI/19, 17. 

142 Korzuhina (1954), pi. LlV/1-2, 4-5. 

143 05a (2009a), pp. 198-199, 206, pi. 2/1-11; Oja (2010d), pp. 412-413; Bildc (2010), pp. 65, 66, 
fig. 37-38, p. 67, fig. 39. 

144 Teicu (2009), p. 81, pi. 31/1-2, p. 187. 

145 05a (2008), p. 95; Oja (2009b), pp. 223-235. 

146 For the typology and chronology of those earrings, see Ryabtseva (2000). 

147 Oja (2008), pp. 94-95. Another earring from Omolica (pi. 4/17) is made of a link with a 
pendant from another earring. Seven different models are known from Araca. 
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1.6.8. Earring with two gilded silver spheres on the link (pi. 4/20). One speci- 
men is known from Cuptoare-Sfogea (pi. 48/11) and is similar to another found 
in Bela Crkya-BanAera}^^ Such earrings may be dated to the 11th century. 

1.6.9. A pair of silver earrings with double spherical pendants (pi. 4/21) has 
been found in grave 252 of the Cuptoare-Sfogea cemetery (pi. 48/7).*®° The 
spheres were decorated with adjoined, wire circles. Between them, there is a 
moulding of hligree wire, spirally bent. Judging from the manufacturing tech- 
nique, those earrings must be dated to the 13th-14th centuries. Similar earrings 
have been discovered in Kaliakra}^^ 

1.6.10. Earrings with the link in the shape of a question mark, with spherical 
pendant decorated with hligree (pi. 4/22). Only one specimen is known from 
IUdia-Oh\i\a (pi. 62/3)*®^ and no analogies are known for it. However, earrings 
with spherical pendant have been found in Cra/ova-Eantana Obedeanu, and 
dated to the 13th-14th centuries.*®^ 

1.6.11. Earrings with three unequal settings on the link*®'* (pi. 5/1-8). 

Those are earrings of Byzantine tradition, which were made of silver.*®® The 
oldest specimens (which may be dated between the 11th and the late 13th cen- 
tury) had the link made of silver rod (pi. 5/1-4) to which a large pendant was 
attached, hanked by two smaller ones. Later variants may be dated to the 13th 
century and have the link made of twisted silver wire {Vrsac, Svini^a, Cuptoare- 
Sfogea).*®® Eight variants have been distinguished (1.6.11.1; pi. 5/1; 1.6.11.2.; 
pi. 5/2; 1.6.11.3.; pi. 5/3; 1.6.11.4; pi. 5/4; 1.6.11.5.; pi. 5/5; 1.6.11.6.; pi. 5/6; 1.6.11.7.; 
pi. 5/7; 1.6.11.8.; pi. 5/8). On the basis of analogies horn Nydregyhdza, the ear- 
ring from OmoLica (I.6.8.8.; pi. 5/8)*®*" may be dated to the 13th century.*®® 
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1.6.12. Saltovo-type earrings (pi. 6/1-5) with ball-shaped pendant attached 
to an elongated rod first appear in the Carpathian Basin in the late 9th cen- 
tury, at the time of the Magyar migration. They seem to have been in fashion 
only for a short while, as they appear only in 10th century burial assemblages. 
In the Banat, they have been found in cemeteries of the northwestern 
region: fleszA'-Ambrus Bucova Puszta-T\\}^° Rdbe-Anka Sziget,*®' Sdnpetru 
German-1968,'®^ Banatsko ArandjeLovo-summer of 1903'®^ and Timi§oara- 
Cioreni.'®^ Six variants have been distinguished (1.6.12.1; pi. 6/1; 1.6.12.2.; 
pi. 6/2-3; 1.6.12.3.; 1.6.12.4.; 1.6.12.5.; pi. 6/4; 1.6.12.6.; pi. 6/5).'®® 

1.6.13. Earrings with coin pendant (pi. 6/6). Only one specimen is known from 
Cuptoare-Sfogea (pi. 49/3). It consists of a wire link onto which a perforated, 
Roman coin was introduced.'®® 

Rings of an unspecified type that may well be lock-, and not earrings, have 
been found in grave 7 in fleszk-J,'®'' grave 40 in Z)eszk-T,'®® grave 39 in Ilidia- 
Cetate,'®® and Sdnnicolau MareP’^ 



11 Neck Adornments 

11.1. Beads (pi. 7 /l-ll) appear either singly or in necklaces. They are the most 
common type of neck adornment in the Banat. In most cases, necklaces are 
made of beads of different type and manufacture — glass paste, painted clay, 
cowrie or river shells, fish vertebrae, bell pendants, polished pebbles, metal 
balls or tubes etc. Given that most have been published without detailed 
description, and in the absence of a de visa examination, the classification of 
the beads is virtually impossible. Therefore, we selected only those items that 
we could describe in terms of shape, material and colour. However, based on 
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the available information, it appears that spherical beads made of glass, clay, 
silver-plated bronze or other, unspecified materials, have been found on 
11 cemetery sites. Oval beads made of clay and glass are known from three cem- 
eteries, circular flattened beads (made of glass and an unspecified material) in 
two cemeteries, drop-like beads in one, tubular beads in five, watermelon- 
seed-shaped beads in four, barrel-shaped beads in four, segmented beads in 
one, and deformed beads in one cemetery.'’^' Beads have therefore been found 
in 28 cemeteries throughout the Banat.*^^ 

11.2. Medallions (pi. 8/1-6) are rarely found both in the Banat. There are two 
variants — one made of pressed or hammered foil, the other with cabochon. 

11.2.1. Medallions of silver foil (pi. 8/1-5) have been discovered in Szoreg- 
Homokbanya,*'^^ Banatsko ArandjeLovo-haxxow 1898 (pi. 8/1-2, pi. 36/17-18, 
pi. 39/19),'’^"^ Bocar-Budjak-ekonomija (pi. 43/4, pi. 8/3),'’^® //odonZ-Pocioroane 
(pi. 59/9, pi. 8/4) and Omollca (pi. 8/5).'’^® The only one decorated with a floral 
ornament comes imva Banatsko ArandjeLovo-\S9S (pi. 36/17, pi. 8/2). 

11.2.1.1. Leaf-shaped medallions have different ornamental motifs. The speci- 
men from Szdre^-Homokbanya is decorated with a central, oval-shaped pro- 
tuberance. Two other medallions from Banatsko Arandjelovo (pi. 8/1; pi. 36/18, 
39/19) have a leaf-shaped ornament in the middle. Another specimen from 
Bocar-Budzak-ekonomija (pi. 8/3; pi. 43/4) has two concentric, leaf-shaped 
ornaments in the middle. All those pendants may be regarded as predeces- 
sors of the double heart-shaped mounts, and may therefore be dated to the 
10th century.'’^'^ Such medallions have also been found in Buskl Krstur}'^^ 
Szdhalombatta, Plllny, Gegeny, and Soshartyan-HozutetoP^ They are believed 
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to have been introduced from the northern Black Sea region to the Carpathian 
Basin at the time of the Magyar migrationd®° 

11.2.1.2. Circular medallions have been found in at //odom'-Pocioroane (pi. 8/4) 
and OmoLica (pi. 8/5). The former specimen was made of silver foil decorated 
with a circle of pseudo-granules. The other medallion is decorated with incised 
points. 

11.2.2. An oval medallion made of silver with stone (amethyst) inset in the mid- 
dle is knovra from Cuptoare-Sfogea (pi. 49/2, pi. 8/6).*®' I do not known any 
analogy for this unique artifact. 

W.3. AmuLets consist of metallic plates or animal teeth. 

11.3.1. The metallic plates are of rectangular shape, with an indented side 
(pi. 8/7). Only one specimen is known, from Aracd (pi. 34/4).*®^ 

11.3.2. Animal teeth (pi. 8/8) have been found in Timi§oara-C\orem (grave F),*®® 
Cenad-Mound Tarnok anABanatskoArandjelovo (excavations on December 10, 
1898 of the mounds by the train station).*®'* In Hungary, e.g., in KistokaJ, iden- 
tical items have been dated to the lOth-llth centuries.*®® The specimen from 
Timi§oara-Cioreni may well be from the second half of the 10th century.*®® In 
Macvanska Mitrovica, a similar amulet was found together with a cross, the 
assemblage being date to the llth-12th centuries.*®^ 

11.4. Pectoral crosses (pi. 8/9-10) were found in Beta (pi. 51/14; pi. 8/9) and 
Moldova Vhc/ie-Oga§ul cu spini (pi. 65/3; pi. 8/10). Crosses are rarely found in 
graves. Another specimen is known from Arad- Foldvari Puszta, north of the 
river Mure§, and may be dated to the lOth-llth centuries. 
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11.4.1. A bronze cross decorated at all four ends with circular points is known 
from Detad®® It, too, has been dated to the lOth-llth centuries, but no analo- 
gies are so far known, even though the decorative pattern occasionally appear 
on similar artifacts found in the northern Balkans, e.g., on a cross from Ms,'®® 
which has been dated to the llth-12th centuries. Other artifacts similarly deco- 
rated are known from sites in Bulgaria-f)d/^opo/'®° and Simeonovgrad. The lat- 
ter is coin-dated to the reign of Emperor Michael vii (1071-1078).'®' Another 
artifact with the same ornamental pattern is known from PdcuiuL Lui Soare and 
has equally been dated to the 11th century. '®^ All those partial analogies sug- 
gest that the ornamental pattern in question, and, presumably the artifacts on 
which it may be found, are of Byzantine origin. 

11.4.2. A bronze engolpion was found in an inhumation in Moldova Veche- 
Oga§ul cu spini and may be dated to the 11th or 12th century.'®® 

11.5. Tores (pi. 8/11-15; pi. 99) have been found on 14 sites in the lowlands.'®^ 
They were made either of simple or of twisted rods, with loop and hook at the 
ends. Some have filigree decoration. Tores are known only from 10th and early 
11th century assemblages. Their distribution area strongly suggests that they 
were introduced from the northern Black Sea region to the Carpathian Basin 
at the time of the Magyar migration.'®® Nonetheless, several specimens have 
been found in the Balkans as well.'®® 

Tores are also shown on stone statues Ukraine and southern Russia, par- 
ticularly on those of women, which suggests that they were part of the female 
dress. Moreover, on those statues, toques appear in pairs, one smaller, the 
other larger. The larger tores has ends turned outwards, much like those of 
the specimens found in Rotos-Zivancevica dolja, in the Banat. The smaller 
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tores shown on statues are simple. This latter type of tores is dated in the Banat 
in the 13th and 14th eenturies. That only a few tores have been found in burial 
assemblages strongly suggests that they were markers of elevated soeial status. 
Indeed, they are often found together with many, albeit not neeessarily valuable, 
grave goods, as in Ho doni-V odor oane. Six variants are known from the Banat 
(11.5.1.; pi. 8/11; pi. 79/5;i9’^ 11.5.2.; pi. 8/12; pi. 79/4;i9s 11.5.3.; pi. 8/13 a; pi. 43/ 
lla;i99 11.5.4.; pi. 8/13 b; pi. 43/11 b; 11.5.5.; pi. 60/10, pi. 8/14;2oo pi. 42/1; pi. 8/15;2°i 

11.5.6. ^°^). Other tores were found in Dude§tii kfec/z/-Dragomir’s Mound,^°^ 
f)eszk-D,^°^ Felnac,'^^^ Kiszombor-to the south from the village,^®® Kldrafalva- 
Farago (grave 1),^°'^ Gherman, andFancevo-Gornjovaroska Ciglana.^°® 

11.6. In addition to torques, two chokers are known from the Banat. 

11.6.1. One of them is made of metal plates and was found in grave 12 of the 
Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii cemetery.^'® 

11.6.2. Another was made of bronze buttons and was found in grave 15 of the 
Obreja-Sat Batran cemetery.^'' 

11.7. A conch necklace is said to have been found in DupLijaja-YeViki Prokop.^*^ 
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III Arm adornments consist of bracelets and armrings. While the 

latter appear without interruption between the 10th and the 
14th century, bracelets appear only occasionally in graves after 
ca. 1200. 

111.1. Bracelets (pis. 9, 10, 11, 12). Glass specimens appear only in the southeast- 
ern part of the Banat in 12th and early 13th century assemblages. By contrast, 
bracelets made of rods with circular or diamond-shaped section are known 
only from 10th and early 11th century assemblages in the lowlands of the west- 
ern Banat. Finally, bracelets made of rods with oval or triangular section appear 
in 12th century assemblages in the southeast, while those made of metal band 
have been found in 10th to 12th century assemblages in the western part of the 
Banat. 

I have distinguished several variants on the basis of the material of which 
bracelets are made. 

111.1.1. Bracelets of bronze or silver rod (pi. 9/1-7) are cast and, in some cases, sub- 
sequently decorated by engraving. They have been found in many assemblages 
in Southeastern Europe, but they are especially common in Hungary, in the 
lands to the east from the Carpathian Mountains and in Ukraine.^*^ Nine speci- 
mens are known from the Banat, each different from another in terms either of 
the rod section or of decoration (III.l.l.l; pi. 9/1; III. 1.1.2.; pi. 9/2; III.1.1.3.; pi. 9/3; 
III.1.1.4.; pi. 9/4; III.1.1.5.). All of them may be dated to the lOth-llth centuries.^*'’^ 

Four other specimens have widened ends, some decorated (III. 1.1.6.; pi. 
9/5; III.1.1.7.; pi. 9/6; III. 1.1.8; III. 1.1.9.; pi. 9/7). Those bracelets have been found 
in the southern or southeastern parts of the Banat, and may be dated to the 
llth-12th centuries. They appear only in female burials, while bracelets with- 
out widened ends have also been found in male and child graves. The bracelets 
with widened ends have many analogies in the Balkans and are without any 
doubt of Byzantine origin. 

111.1.2. Bracelets with animal heads (pi. 9/8-9) appear in Avar-age assemblages 
in the Carpathian Basin. However, in the Banat, no specimen can be dated later 
than the 11th century. They are in fact different from 10th- and 11th century 
bracelets with animal heads from other regions. 
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Seven variants maybe identified (III.1.2.L; III. 1.2.2; III.1.2.3; pi. 9/8; pi. 64/17; 
III.1.2.4; III.1.2.5; III.1.2.6; III.1.2.7.; pi. 9/9; pi. 79/3), all from lowland sites. Most 
of them were cast, while others were made of twisted rods, with added cast 
ornaments. 

111.1.3. A simple-wire bracelet^'® was found in IUdia-Ohli\a and dated to the 14th 
century. Similar items have been discovered in Cra/ova-Fantana Obedeanu.^'® 

111.1.4. Twisted-wire bracelets (pi. 10/1-4).^'’^ Four models are currently knovra. 
Two of them (III.1.3.1.; pi. 10/1; III.1.3.2.; pi. 10/2) are known only from low- 
land sites and have been dated to the 10th century and possibly to the early 
11th century. One of those variants is believed to have been introduced to the 
Carpathian Basin at the time of the Magyar migration. The other two variants 
(III.1.3.3.; pi. 10/3; III.1.3.4.; pi. 10/4)^'® are common for sites in the northern 
Balkans dated to the time of the Byzantine reconquista. In the lands north 
of the river Danube, they have been dated between the 11th century and the 
13th century. All finds come from sites in the southeastern part of the Banat 
(Cuptoare-Sfogea, Gornea-Cwm\\a de Sus, and §opotu Vhc/i/-Marvila). They are 
also known from Oltenia.^*® They almost disappear from burial assemblages 
after ca. 1200. 

111.1.5. Interwoven wire bracelets (pi. 10/5) have been found in Crna Bara- 
Prkos (pi. 84/7)^^° and F’ancevo-Gornjovaroska Ciglana.^^* Similar specimens 
are known from Bogojevo^^^ in Vojvodina and Farjand-Movila dintre vii,^^^ in 
the Cri^ana. Their chronology is broad, from the 10th to the 11th, even the 
12th century. Other similar bracelets are known from the large cemetery in 
BjeLo Brdo^^'^ as well as from the cemetery of the Kdttlach culture in Graz- 
Judenburg, Strassengel.^^® 
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111.1.6. Band bracelets (pi. 10/6-9; pi. 11/1-9) are decorated by hammering 
or engraving.^2® Others were decorated with appliques, such as those found 
in Banatsko Arandjelovo in the summer of 1903. 1 have identified 15 variants 
(111.1.6.1.; pi. 10/6; 111.1.6.2.; pi. 10/7; pi. 65/2; 111.1.6.3.; pi. 10/8; 111.1.6.4.; pi. 
10/9; 111.1.6.5.;227 III.1.6.6.; pi. 11/1; pi. 43/13; 111.1.6.7.; pi. 11/2; pi. 43/14; 111.1.6.8., 
pi. 11/3 (Vojlovica); pi. 86/4; 111.1.6.9. (Szoreg); 111.6.10.; pi. 11/4; pi. 70/4; 111.6.11.; 
pi. 11/5; pi. 65/1; 111.1.6.12.; pi. 11/6; pi. 38/11; 111.1.6.13.; pi. 11/7; 39/25-26; 111.1.6.14.; 
pi. 11/8; pi. 38/12; 111.1.6.15.; pi. 11/9; pi. 41/7). 22 ^ Undecorated variants appear 
in 10th- and 11th century assemblages in the lowlands. Indeed, the specimen 
with decorative appliques found in Banatsko Arandjelovo, is an exception, 
although has a similar chronology (111.1.6.13.; pi. 39/25-26).229 A fragmentary 
with engraved dots was found in Szd're^-Homokbanya (111.1.6.9) and may be 
dated to the first half of the 10th century.23o Decoration is much more com- 
mon with specimens found in the Balkans: zig zag line {Pancevo; pi. 10/8), 
meandering line (Viy/ov/ca-Humka Azotara; pi. 10/6) or combined dot-and- 
line incisions {Svini^a-Km. Fluvial 1004; pi. 10/9; Obreja-Sat Batran). Decorated 
band bracelets are also of a later date (llth-12th centuries), but do not appear 
in assemblages of the Bjelo Brdo culture. After ca. 1200, they disappear from 
burial assemblages. 

111.1.7. Glass bracelets (pi. 12/1-7) are typical adornments of the llth-12th cen- 
turies, although specimens found in the lands north of the Danube must be 
dated only to the 12th century. Such bracelets may have been manufactured 
in the 12th century in Popovica.^^^ The simplest bracelets were made of folded 
glass rods with different sections. Others are made of glass bands on which 
hot incisions have been made. Some items were decorated with one or more 
thin rods of the same material, bound alongside the body of the bracelet 
but of different colors. In the Banat, the color range seems to be limited to 
black, blue, and green, with decorations in red. 1 have identified seven vari- 
ants (111.1.6.1; pi. 12/1; 111.1.6.2.; pi. 12/2, 3; 111.1.6.3.; 111.1.6.4.; pi. 12/4, 5; 111.1.6.5.; 
pi. 12/6, 7; 111.1.6.6.; 11I.1.6.7),2^2 specimens of which have been found only 
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in the southeastern and southern parts of the Banat.^^^ Such bracelets are 
known from Gornea-Cauni^a de Sus, Cuptoare-Sfogea, §opotu Vhc/z/-Marvila, 
Caransebe§-Maha\a and OmoLica. The largest number of glass bracelets is 
known from the northern Balkans. 

III.2. Finger-rings are among the most common dress accessories in medieval 
Banat (10th-14th centuries). Many of them are made of bronze and silver, but 
they are decorated in different ways — by means of engraving, granulation, 
hligree, but also the setting of semi-precious stones, glass, decorated metallic 
plates or ancient gems. The Balkanic or Byzantine tradition can be noticed for 
many of them (pi. 100). 

111.2.1. Band-shaped simple hnger-rings (pi. 13/1-4) are either undecorated 
(111.2.1.1; pi. 13/1; 80/9;^^® three cemeteries) or decorated (111.2.1.2.; pi. 13/2; 
pi. 58/3;^^® pi. 13/3; pi. 66/7;^^'^ pi. 13/4; pi. 36/5;^^® three cemeteries). 

111.2.2. Wedding rings (pi. 13/5-6) have been found in Per/am-Regiposta Str. 
(pi. 13/5; pi. 73/3)^^® anAAraca (pi. 13/6; pi. 34/16).^"^° Such finger-rings are 
dated between the 11th and the 14th century,^^' on the basis of the specimens 
found in Nosa (Vojvodina). Those discovered in NegyszdLLds^'^'^ indicate that 
such finger-rings were still in use in the late 13th and throughout the 14th cen- 
tury. Wedding rings are also known from Szekesfehervdr-Yiemkohe^ (grave 
15), Demkohegy ii (grave 9),^“*^^ and ft7/n-Sirmanyhegy (grave 73),^^^ all sited in 
Hungary. However, they appear in 9th and 10th century cemetery sites in KranJ, 
Roje, Kdttlach, and Bled?^^ 
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III.2.3. Massive finger-rings (pi. 13/7-13) come in six variants: those made 
of bronze or silver (cast without decorations; 111.2.3.1.; pi. 51/13; pi. 40/1; 
pi. 80/14-16), twisted-wire rings (111.2.3.2.; pi. 13/10; pi. 101), interwoven wire 
rings (111.2.3.3.; pi. 13/12), cast specimens imitating the twisting (111.2.3.4.; 
pi. 13/11), specimens of rod with twisted ends (111.2.3.5.) and decorated by 
indenting (111.2.3.6.; pi. 13/13). 

The first variant appears in 10th and 11th century assemblages in Bac, 
Karavukovo^^^ (Vojvodina), as well as Ari/sd-Puszta Kovacsi.^^ In the Banat, 
they were found in Deta,"^^^ Banatsko Arandjelovo,^'^^ and Timi§oara-Cioreni?^° 

The second variant was common during the 11th century in the Carpathian 
Basin, but also south, in the northern Balkans (Garvdn, Isaccea,^^^ KaLiakra?^'^). 
In the Banat, such finger-rings have been found on no less than 12 sites. 
Specimens found in Hungary appear to imitate Byzantine originals made 
of gold wires. Another specimen, possibly of the same type, is known from 
DupLijaja-YeViki Prokop.^®^ 

The third variant is believed to be typical for assemblages of the Bjelo Brdo 
culture,^^^ but has also been signaled on the Lower Danube, at GarvdnP'^^ 

The fourth variant, which is known from four cemeteries {Kiszombor-B,^^^ C 
and Juhaszhalom,^®'^ NikoLincP^'^) is also believed to be a typically Bjelo Brdo 
dress accessory. In the Banat, such finger-rings have been found in associa- 
tion with lock rings with S-shaped end, and may therefore be dated to the late 
10th and 11th century. An 11th century date is secured by the association in 
one case with a coin struck either for Solomon (1063-1074) or for Andrew i 
(1046-1060). A similar date may be advanced for the fifth variant, which is only 
known from Kiszombor-B?^^ 
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Finally, the sixth variant (pi. 13/13) was signaled in /?d/)e-railway station 
(pi. 74/6)^®° and Starcevo-Livade (pi. 75/1).^®' An item decorated by indenting 
was also found in grave 57 in VLadimirescu, to the north from the river Mure§.^®^ 
Finger-rings decorated in the same technique are known from kii/sd'-Puszta^®^ 
and Liptagerge?^ The latter site is dated with coins struck for 11th century 
Arpadian kings. Such hnger-rings are typical to assemblages of the Bjelo Brdo 
culture and are very common in the Carpathian Basin, where most have been 
dated between 1000 and 1060.^®® 

111.2.4. Finger-rings with bezel (pi. 13/14-27, pi. 14/1-15; pi. 15/1-13) are cast in 
silver or bronze. A few specimens have been manufactured by hammering. 

111.2.4.1. Five variants of hnger-rings with hat bezels and overlapped end shave 
been discovered (pi. 13/14-15; pi. 13/16-20; pi. 13/21; pi. 13/22-26; pi. 13/27). 
Some are decorated with crosses, geometrical motifs, inscriptions, animals, 
stylized anthropomorphic representations, or the stars and the moon).^®® They 
have been found on four sites and may be dated from the late 11th to the 13th 
century. 

111.2.4.2. Three variants of hnger-rings with hat bezels are known (pi. 14/1-8; 
pi. 14/9; pi. 14/10-12). Unlike the previous variant, the bezel of this one often 
displays a double cross and a stylized lily. Ten sites have produced such hnger- 
rings,^®^ the chronology of which spans the entire period between the 10th 
and the 15th century. 

111.2.4.3. Finger-rings with raised bezel (pi. 15/1-13) were typically cast.^®® They 
have been found on 11 sites, the chronology of which suggests that such hnger- 
rings were in use at the same time as the hnger-rings with hat bezels. 

111.2.5. Finger-rings with soldered bezel. 
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111.2.5.1. The simplest such finger-rings (pi. 16/1-12) have been found on seven 
sites in the Banat. With one exception, namely that from Banatsko Arandjebvo, 
which is dated to the 10th century, all of them are from 14th and 15th century 
assemblages. 

111.2.5.2. A finger-ring from Cuptoare-Sfogea has a case bezel (pi. 16/13). Inside 
was an oval, semiprecious, pink-yellowish stone.^®® 

111.2.5.3. Finger-rings with the bezel decorated with a glass or stone button 
surrounded by granules (pi. 16/14-17) appear in four variants. The specimens 
found in Deszk-T) (pi. 16/17)^™ and Hodoni-Vocioroane (pi. 16/15)^^* may be 
dated to the 11th century, that from Cuptoare-Sfogea to the 12th-13th centu- 
ries. Finger-rings possibly of the same type have been signaled in Kiszombor-C 
(grave 29)^'^^ and Moldova Ffec/ze-Malul Dunarii.^'^^ 

111.2.5.4. Finger-rings with granulated or filigree-decorated bezel (pi. 16/18-19; 
pi. 100) are known from Cuptoare-Sfogea^'^^ and ffid/a-Cetate.^'^® 

111.2.6. Finger-rings with dome-shaped bezel (pi. 16/20-23) already appear in 
the 10th century, possibly as imitations of Byzantine originals. In the Middle 
and Lower Danube region, as well as in Kievan Rus’,^^® those were dress acces- 
sories of the elite. The specimens found in the Banat cannot, however, be 
associated with elevated social status, due to their rather modest execution. 
Some have soldered (111.2.5.1; pi. 16/20;/azovo-Proleterska Ulica^'^'^ and CicLova 
Ronzdnd-Mormin^i; pi. 16/2P'^®), others cast bezels (pi. 16/22-23; Timi§oara- 
Cioreni, graves and 19^®°). 
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111.2.7. Only one metal band finger-ring (pi. 16/24) is known from grave 5 in 
VojLovica-ihxmksi Azotara.^®' 

111.2.8. Two finger-rings with diamond-shaped ends have been found in 
Kiszombor-B (grave 15) and Ktdrafalva-B (grave 36).^®^ 

111.2.9. A recycled Roman finger-ring is known from grave 29 in Gornea-Caunifa 
de Sus. It has an inscription on the bezel, "opr.”^®^ 

111.2.10. A finger-ring said to have narrow ends, but not illustrated has been 
found in grave 184 in Kiszombor-B?^ 

111.2.11. A finger-ring with lock is known from grave 43 in Kldrafalva-B?^^ 
Finger-rings of unspecified types are also signaled in Doma§nea-Cazania lui 

§oban,^®® lUdia-Cetate (graves 35, 37, and 71), Kiszombor-C (grave 14),^®'^ and 
Sdnnicolau Mare?^^ 



IV Dress Accessories 

IV.l. Appliques (pi. 17/1-28) were used to adorn the clothes, the harness, bal- 
drics, scabbards, leather bags, various belts (other than baldrics and harness), 
quiver or bow, or footwear. 

Dress appliques may be distinguished from others on the basis of their 
fastening system. As textiles in general are soft and flexible materials, the 
appliques had to be sewed in order not to slip. The appliques were therefore 
perforated. Some have one or two, U-shaped or semicircular tags at either end, 
on the back, which were sevra onto the textile fabric. Finally, some appliques 
have a perforated plate located on the back; that was sevra onto the fabric. 
Double heart-like appliques have a triangular plate on the back. They are 
divided into several groups and sub-groups, based on their form, decoration. 
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material and method of fastening onto the fabric. Less conhrmed for the fas- 
tening of the appliques onto the fabric is the attachment by means of a simple 
rivet. Sometimes two different fastening systems may be found on the same 
applique, e.g., rivet and perforations. 

IV.1.1. Circular appliques (pi. 17 /1-18) are known in six variants (IV.l.l.l.; pi. 17 /I; 
pi. 63/5;289 pi. 17/2; pi. 37/l;29° pi. 17/3; pi. 82/7;29i pi. 17/4; pi. 56/5; pi. 17/5; 
pi. 35/10;292 IV.1.1.2.; pi. 17/6; pi. 87/3;293 1V.1.1.3;294 pi. 17/7; pi. 62/6;29s pi. 17/8; 
pi. 78/5, 6, 12;296 pi. 17/9-ll;297 pi. 35/2, 3, 8; W.UA.; pi. 17/12; pi. 39/18, 22;29s 
pi. 17/13; pi. 39/23, 24;299 pi. 17/M; pi. 44/l-2;30° IV.1.1.5.; pi. 17/15;3°i pi. 63/2; 
pi. 78/l;302 IV.1.1.6.; pi. 17/16-18; pi. 34/11; 35/4, 93°3), each of them with sev- 
eral sub-variants.3o^ Except the specimens from Araca (pi. 17/5, 9-11, 16-18) to 
be dated to the 13th-14th centuries, all others come from 10th century assem- 
blages. They were found in ten cemeteries from the lowlands. 

IV.1.2. Square appliques are made of silver (pi. 17/19). Inside the square there is 
an eight-pointed starwith a circle in the middle. Ten such appliques are known 
horn Banatsko Arandjebvo (pi. 39/1, 4).3°3 

IV.1.3. Diamond-shaped appliques (pi. 17/20-23). Such appliques are typical for 
10th and 11th century assemblages in the Carpathian Basin. They were made 
of silver, some having also been gilded. Six variants are known (pi. 17/20; 
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pi. 63/6;306 pi. 17/21; pi. 39/10;3°7 pi. 63/12;3°8 pi. 17/22; pi. 36/21;3°9 pi. 17/23; 
pi. 36/15^'°), specimens of which have been found on six sites in the north- 
western part of the Banat. 

IV.1.4. Square items, decorated appliques with floral ornament (pi. 17/24- 
25) appear in two variants (IV.1.9.1.; pi. 17/24; pi. 78/13, 17, 18, 19;^'' pi. 78/3;^*^ 
IV.1.9.2.; pi. 63/7^*^), both of which are typical for 10th century assemblages in 
the Carpathian Basin. 

IV.1.5. Leaf-like appliques (pi. 17/26-27) have been found in /azovo-Proleterska 
Ulica (pi. 63/3; gilded silver),^'"^ Kiszombor-E,^^^ and Banatsko Amndjetovo 
(pi. 41/3-5; pi. 17/27; gilded bronze). 

IV.1.6. Oval appliques of gold leaf, decorated with a pressed, cross motif 
(pi. 17/28) are known from Teremia Mare-1875 (pi. 77/24-26).^*® Gilded silver 
appliques have also been discovered in Kiszombor-C^^'^ and 

1V.2. Double-heart-shaped appliques (pi. 18/1-21; pi. 102). 

IV.2.1. The double heart-like appliques for shirts or other types of clothing 
(pi. 18/1-19) consist of an upper part that may take one of different forms (cir- 
cular, quadrilateral, or diamond); and a lower, heart-shaped part which has 
the fastening tag. The fastening system is located on the backside of the upper 
part. The typology proposed in 1991 by Csanad Balint is still valid, but 1 have 
added to it nine variants for the lower (la; pi. 18/1; lb; pi. 18/2-8; Ic; Id; pi. 18/9; 
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le; pi. 18/17-18; If; pi. 18/10-14; Ig; pi. 18/15; Ih; pi. 18/16; li; pi. 18/19)32o and three 
variants for the upper part (11a; pi. 18/3-4; 11b; pi. 18/2, 5-18; 11c; pi. 18/19).^^' 

Given that such adornments were meant to decorate the shirt, they are 
believed to have been typically female adornments. Most were made of gilded 
silver, bronze, or gilded bronze. Some were hemstitched. Their wide-scale 
production seems to have begun a generation or two after the arrival of the 
Magyars, i.e., after 925.^^^ Some variants are believed to have been brought 
from the steppe lands to the north from the Black Sea, especially those deco- 
rated with palmettes. Such applique are further believed to have decorated 
kaftans. Since only a few such appliques are known from the Balkans, while 
they appear in great numbers in the Carpathian Basin, they seem to have been 
introduced by the Magyars in the late 9th century. During the hrst half of the 
10th century, as large amounts of silver entered the Carpathian Basin from 
Central and Western Europe, those appliques were made especially of silver 
and gilded silver. By the end of that century, as well as after 1000, they were 
made of bronze. One of the reasons for this change maybe that raiding expedi- 
tions to the west ceased after 955. Meanwhile, and most likely because of the 
influence of the Byzantine applied arts, a number of “Oriental” motifs were 
adopted. The latest archaeological hnds conhrm that this ornamental change 
came from the Balkan region. Whether some belt items, appliques or pendants 
dated to the 10th century are indeed Byzantine origin or only imitations of 
Byzantine originals, remains a matter of debate. Nonetheless, those 10th cen- 
tury dress accessories may be regarded as features of a “sub-Byzantine” culture 
illustrating the local adaptation of models available in the Carpathian Basin. 

A much more disputed issue is that of the precise chronology of those 
appliques.^^^ For Banat, the items of the discussion are given by the dates 
advanced for various sites.^^'*^ The specimen found in Banatsko Arandjelovo 
(type I, Tanase, Gall) has been dated to the 10th century, much like those from 
Ktdrafalva-B (type iv, Tanase, Gall) and Crna Bara-Pakos (type v, Tanase, Gall). 
A date between the 10th and the 11th century has been advanced for such sites 
with appliques as Beta (type viii Tanase, Gall), i?d/)e-railway station (1912), 
Vrsac (type ix, Tanase, Gall), and Beba Veche (type x, Tanase, Gall). Finally, 
those from //odonZ-Pocioroane have been dated to the 11th century (types 
xv-xvi, Tanase, Gall). The upper parts of such double heart-like appliques 
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are also known from Beba Veche (pi. 42/4, 6; gilded bronze)^^® and Banatsko 
Arandjelovo (pi. 39/2, 3, 5; silver).^^® 

IV.2.2. Large double heart-like appliques (pi. 18/20-21) have been found in 
Banatski Despotovac (pi. 36/16)^^^ and Tiszasziget-A. Molnar (pi. 18/21).^^® 
Such appliques were most likely used to decorate the kaftan, and may thus be 
dated to the 10th century. Two variants are known (IV.2.2.1; pi. 18/20; IV.2.2.2; 
pi. 18/21).329 

1V.3. Buttons (pi. 19/1-25)^^° appear in many variants and came into fashion 
only in the 10th century. Out of the knovra variants, six have been identified 
in the Banat (IV.3.1.; pi. 19/1-14; IV.3.2.; pi. 19/15-21; fV.3.3.; pi. 19/22; IV.3.4.; 
pi. 19/23; fV.3.5.; pi. 19/24; IV.3.6.; pi. 19/25). The first variant (globular buttons) 
has in turn six sub-variants (IV.3.1.1.; pi. 19/1-3; IV.3.1.2.; IV.3.1.3.; pi. 19/4-5; 
IV.3.1.4.; pi. 19/6; IV.3.1.5.; pi. 19/7-11; IV.3.1.6.; pi. 19/12-14) known from 10 sites. 

The second variant (IV.3.2; mushroom-shaped buttons) has two sub-variants 
(IV.3.2.1.; fV.3.2.2.; pi. 19/21). Only single specimens are knovm for variants ill 
(fV;3.3.; pi. 19/22), iv (IV.3.4.; pi. 19/23) andv (fV;3.5.;pl. 19/24). Avery interest- 
ing variant (IV.3.6.; pi. 19/25) was documented in Caransebe§-C\tY center. The 
button is made of ivory. 

All items, except for those from Caransebe§-C\ty center, which have been 
coin-dated to the reign of Sigismund of Luxemburg, much like those from 
Araca, come from 10th and 11th century assemblages. Buttons are also men- 
tioned in f?ej/fa-Oga§ele, Cuptoare-Sfogea, and Obreja-Sat Batran, but without 
any details or illustration. Buttons appear in rural and urban cemeteries, and 
even in monastery graveyards. 

1V.4. Tags and hooks have been found in Kiszombor-B,'^'^^ and in 
Kldrafalva-B and Farago,^^^ and in Sdnpetru GermanA^^ However, only those 
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from Araca have been published with sufficient detail.^^® They were used to 
fasten the collar to a shirt or to a coat. Three variants have been identified 
(rV.d.L; pi. 19/26; IV.4.2.; pi. 19/27; WA3.; pi. 19/28). 

1V.5. Cowries were most likely sewn onto the clothes of the individual buried in 
grave 5 of the /azovo-Proleterska Ulica cemetery.^^'^ Thirteen such shells were 
found alongside the rib cage, placed in two rows (pi. 62/5). 

1V.6. A brooch is known from grave 127 in Kiszombor-B.^^^ Judging from 
the other grave goods, this was a mid-lOth century burial assemblage 
(pi. 64/5-12). 

1V.7. The exact function of the pendants found inZ)eszk-D^^^ andKiszombor-B^° 
remains unknown. 

1V.8. Bell pendants (pi. 19/29-30) have been found in Bocar-Budjak-ekonomija 
(pi. 19/29; pi. 43/7)^"^* and Voiteni (pi. 19/30; pi. 85/11).^"^^ 

IV.8.1. A curious artifact was found in 5ocar-Budjak-ekonomija. It has a hang- 
ing earlet and inside of it, a small ball (pi. 19/29). Around the maximum diam- 
eter, the ball was decorated with a ribbon of granules. In the lower part it has 
an indenting. The burial assemblage in which it was found has been dated to 
the lOth-llth centuries.^'*^^ Artifacts similarly decorated with granules have 
also been found in the Church of St. Martin in Szombathely, namely in an 11th 
century grave.^'^ 

IV.8.2. The pendant found in Voiteni in a child burial (grave 7) has a hanging 
earlet in the upper part. The assemblage has been dated to the second half of 
the 10th century. 
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V Footwear Adornments and Heel Plates 

Some appliques were apparently used to adorn footwear, especially during the 
10th century, but heel plates were also used for an extended length of time. 
The latest in the Banat are known from urban areas {Caransebe§-City center). 

V.l. Footwear appliques (pi. 19/31-33) have been found in Banatsko Arandjelovo 
(north-east from the train station, 1901-03) and Teremia Mare (hnds of 1875). 

V.1.1. Two lily-like appliques (hemstitched) are known from Kiszombor-F.^^ 

V.1.2. Silver circular appliques (pi. 19/31) were found in Teremia Mare (pi. 77/4, 
10-21).^^® They are of one of two variants. The hrst one is made of gilded sil- 
ver, and is decorated with a circular hollow in the central area. On the back- 
side, such appliques have rivets for the fastening on leather fabric (pi. 77/10).^^^ 
The other variant is also of gilded silver, decorated with a circle in the cen- 
tral area. The fastening system is identical.^^® Based on analogies well-dated 
from assemblages in Hungary, those appliques may be dated from the late 9th 
to the end of the hrst half of the 10th century. They have been found only in 
female burials of such cemeteries as Keeskemet-CsongxaAi Street,^"^® Csongrdd- 
Vendelhalom,^®° and Szeutes-Nagymagocsi-Street.^®' 

V.1.3. Silver appliques decorated with four petals and two fastening holes 
(pi. 19/32) were found in Banatsko Arandjelovo (pi. 39/20).^®^ Similar, but not 
identical appliques are known from grave 85 in Sdndorfalva.^^^ 

V.1.4. Banatsko Arandjelovo also produced a cast bronze applique with three 
fastening rivets on the back (pi. 19/33; pi. 37/9).^®"^ 
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V.2. Heelplates were discovered in grave 7 of crypt 5 in Caransebe§-City center.^®® 

V.3. Fragments of clothes are known from Teremla Mare. They are of linen; one 
has a pattern with various colours (pi. 78/22).^®® 



VI Belt Fittings 

In the Middle Ages (10th-14th centuries), the belt played a number of different 
roles, some purely functional, others symbolic. First, simple, undecorated belts 
made of leather or fabric had buckles of equally simple manufacture, often 
without plate, with square or rectangular, circular or oval loop. Others were 
lyre-shaped. It is likely that such belts were mostly functional, with little aes- 
thetic or symbolic value. 

Much more important for conveying the social status of the wearer were 
belt with metal mounts and strap ends (pi. 103). Among most steppe popula- 
tions such belts were markers of social rank. Recent archaeological hnds from 
Bulgaria, however, show that the same symbolism existed in the Byzantine 
Empire.^®^ In light of those and other discoveries, it appears that most belt 
mounts long regarded as typical for the Magyars have good analogies within 
the Byzantine territories in the Balkans. 

VI.l. Buekles (pi. 20/1-17; pi. 21/1-3; pi. 103) were used to fasten and adjust 
belts or baldrics. They were manufactured by casting or hammering. Buckles 
with plates also had rivets. All known specimens are made either of iron or 
of bronze. Simple buckles (VI. 1.1.) appear in iron (VI.1.1.1; pi. 20/1-9) and 
in bronze (VI.1.1.2.; pi. 20/10-16). Some are double, made of bronze (VI.1.2.; 
pi. 20/17), or with plate (VI.1.3; 1. 21/1-3). There are six variants of simple iron 
buckles, and four of the bronze buckles. 

Square iron buckles have been found in Novi Knezevac-Bela Tallijan 
(pi. 69/4)3®® Dude§tii Vechl (pi. 52/7).®®® Rectangular buckles are known 
from Bucova Puszta-T.W (grave 17),®®° Araca (pi. 35/15) and Dude§tll Vechl 
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(pi. 52/6),^®* the oval ones from NikoLinci (grave 1, pi. 20/4; pi. 66/1).^®^ The 
latter has been broadly dated between the late 8th and the early 10th century. 

Circular buckles (pi. 20/5) have been found in Gornea-Jarchevi^te 
(pi. 58/14)3®^ anAAraca (pi. 20/6; pi. 34/19). On the basis of well-dated analo- 
gies, specimens on both sites may be dated to the 14th century. Similar buckles 
are also known from Dude§tu Vechi-T.\ (pi. 52/5)^®“^ and Bucova Puszta-Runca 
Mare, pi. 46/28).^®® Another specimen was found in a grave inside the church 
in Ciadova-ll, and was dated to the 14th or 15th century.^®® 

Semicircular buckles were discovered in Araca (pi. 20/7-8). 

A D-shaped buckle is also known from that same site (pi. 20/9). 

An oval bronze buckle was discovered in Du/eu-Dealul Jarni (pi. 20/10; 
pi. 57/3), two circular ones in Araca (pi. 20/11-12), a semicircular one in Duleu- 
Dealul Jarni (pi. 20/13), and three pentagonal ones in Araca (pi. 20/14-16). 

Vl.1.2. Double buckles (pi. 20/17) or lyre-shaped buckles are all cast. They are 
knovra from four cemeteries-Banatsko Arandjelovo (the mound destroyed 
in 1906; pi. 40/5),^®'^ Tonmahc-unspecihed location, 1898 (pi. 84/2),^®® 
Szdre^-Homokbanya (grave 32),®®® and Timi§oara-Cioreni (grave 16, pi. 81/2, 
pi. 20/17).®^® Such buckles were very popular in the whole of Southeastern 
Europe between the 9th and the 11th centuries. Despite attempts to attribute 
them to the steppe populations migrating to the Carpathian Basin shortly 
before 900,®^* such buckles have also been discovered on sites in the Lower 
Danube region, in Garvdn,®'^® PacuiuL Lui Soare, Isaccea, Capidava, as well as 
in Walachia, in OrLea, Curtea de Arge§, and Targ§orA^'^ The great number of 
such buckles found in burial assemblages in Hungary may therefore be simply 
a consequence of the current state of archaeological research. 
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VI.1.3. Buckles with plates (pi. 21/1-3) have been found in three cemeteries- 
Tomasevac (pi. 21/3), Araca (pi. 21/1) and OmoLica (pi. 21/2). They come in 
three variants (Vl.1.3.1; pi. 21/1; Vl.1.3.2; pi. 21/2; Vl.1.3.3; pi. 21/3). Similar buck- 
les, but with a different decoration, are known from sites in Hungary, such as 
Felsdszentkirdly, which have been attributed to the Cuman population.^'^'^ The 
buckle of Araca is made of bronze and has an inscription on the plate. 

Buckles with plates for which no further details have been published 
are known from Heszk-Ujmajor, D, J (grave 3),^^® Ilidia-Cetate (grave 51),^^® 
Kiszombor-B (graves 226, 238, 260, 261, and 284), C (graves 13, 22, and 5),^^^ E 
(grave lO),^’^®0dro/a/va-Farag6 (grave 6),^'^® and Sanpetru German.^^° 

V1.2. Belt mounts (pi. 22/1-23).^®* 

For coloristic effect, the mounts attached to the leather belt were made 
either of bronze or of silver, sometimes gilded. My classihcation takes 
into account the shape, the decoration, the metal, and the manufacturing 
technique.^®^ Most specimens from the Banat have analogies in territories, 
which were under Byzantine rule during the Middle Ages. It is therefore dif- 
ficult to distinguish between genuinely Byzantine specimens and their local 
imitations. Any attempt to treat such mounts as markers of certain ethnic 
identities is to be rejected. By contrast, belt mounts are excellent means to 
gauge changes in fashion, often under Byzantine influence. However, a small 
number of specimens seem to be linked only to steppe populations, as they 
have few or no analogies in the Balkans. 

Silver (Vl.2.1.) and gilded silver mounts come in eight variants: oval (Vl.2.1.1.; 
To mnaftc-unspecified location, 1898; pi. 22/1; 84/1, 3),^®^ heart-shaped (Vl.2.1.2.; 
T’ancevo-Gornjovaroska Ciglana; pi. 22/2; pi. 72/8),®®“^ crescent-shaped 
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(VI.2.1.3.; Tomasevac; pi. 116/4; pi. 22/3; pi. 83/4),^®® triangular (Vl.2.1.4.; 
Tomasevac; pi. 22/4; pi. 83/6, 8-10), floral (Vl.2.1.5.; Tomasevac; pi. 22/5; 
pi. 83/5;^®® Kikinda-F.K. Banat-toviliste; pi. 22/6; pi. 64/2;®®'^ pi. 22/7; pi. 64/1), 
square (Vl.2.1.6.; Teremia Mare-1875; pi. 78/2, 4; pi. 22/8),®®® pentagonal 
(Vl.2.1.7.; a specimen in the collection of the Banat Museum in Timisoara; 
pi. 22/9-10; pi. 87/7-8),®®® and circular (Vl.2.1.8.; Kikinda-F.K. Banat-toviliste; 
pi. 22/11; pi. 64/3;®®°/azovo-Proleterska Ulica;®®' pi. 63/10;®®® pi. 22/13;/ozovo- 
Proleterska Ulica;®®® pi. 63/9; pi. 22/12). Such mounts have heen found on six 
cemetery sites, hut several specimens are known from unknown locations in 
the region. 

Bronze and gilded hronze appliques (Vl.2.2.) come in hve variants: oval 
(Vl.2.2.1; Oresac),^^'^ heart-shaped (Vl.2.2.2.; Beba Veche; pi. 22/14; pi. 42/7),®®® 
hexagonal (Vl.2.2.3.; Bucova Puszta-F.ll; pi. 22/15; pi. 44/4®®®), shield-shaped 
(Vl.2.2.4.; Bucova Puszta-F.llF, pi. 22/16; pi. 44/10;®®^ Beba Veche; pi. 22/17; 
pi. 42/8;®®® pi. 22/18; pi. 42/9®®®), and circular (Vl.2.2. 5.; Bucova Puszta-F.WF, 
pi. 22/19; pi. 44/ll).4oo 

A number of belt mounts of unspecihed material are known. Some are 
heart-shaped {Beta; pi. 22/20; pi. 51/16;'*®' Per/am-Sanchalom; pi. 22/21; 
pi. 73/4“*®®), others are circular {BanatskoArandjelovo-hsinaw\898; pi. 22/22,-'*®® 
Sdnpetru German-1968'*®'*). 
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Belt mounts of an unspecified type have been recovered from the cemeter- 
ies excavated in Z)esz/:-Ujmajor and 

VI.3. Belt ellipsoidal links (pi. 22/23) have been discovered in Banatsko 
Arandjelovo (the mound to the north-east from the train station, 1901, 1903). 
They were made of bronze (pi. 37/11).^°® 

V1.4. Belt flaps (pi. 22/24-25). 

Vl.4.1. A cast specimen made of gilded silver and decorated with floral orna- 
ments comes from Tonmat/c-unspecified location, 1898 (pi. 84/5; pi. 22/24). 
On the backside it has rivets for fastening.^®'^ 

Vl.4.2. Another specimen with simple squares and triangles was found in 
Tomasevac (pi. 22/25; pi. 83/3). This was part of a belt deposited in a grave of 
what was most likely a Cuman nobleman or chieftain. 

V1.5. Star-like buekles (pi. 23/1-4) are known from Beta (pi. 23/4; pi. 51/11)'^°® 
and Araca (pi. 23/1-3; pi. 34/3, 25; pi. 36/1). They have all been cast, and are 
dated to the 14th century. Four variants may be distinguished (Vl.5.1; pi. 23/1; 
Vl.5.2; pi. 23/2; VI. 5.3; pi. 23/3; VI. 5.4.; pi. 23/4). Other specimens have been 
discovered in grave 120 in Hlnga (Vojvodina),^°® and in the Emesthdza hoard.^'° 
Such buckles are believed to have been used to clasp the cloak on the shoulder. 



VII Horse Gear 

VII.l. Bridle bits (pi. 23/5-6) have been found on 20 cemetery sites in the low- 
lands.^'' Two types of bits are known from the Banat, which are different in 
terms of the presence or absence of cheek pieces. 
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VII. 1.1. Articulated bits with side rings (pi. 23/5) are known from 18 (possibly 
19) cemeteries (pi. 40/9; pi. 46/11; pi. 52/1, 3, 4; pi. 59/6; pi. 61/3; pi. 67/10; pi. 
69/6; pi. 85/12;).4i2 

VII.1.2. Articulated bits with cast-bronze cheek pieces (pi. 23/6)^'^ have been 
found in Banatsko ArandjeLovo (the mound excavated in 1907; pi. 41/1)'^''^ and 
Sdnpetru German (finds of 1968)."^'® The cheek pieces consist of straight bars 
with two protuberances at each end. Such bridle bits are generally regarded as 
diagnostic type for assemblages dated to the first half of the 10th century, such 
as those found in Hungary in Agdrd Zemplen,'*^^ ieheny-Szentmiklos,^'^ and 
Eperjes,^^^ or Subbotitsa, in Ukraine. The latter assemblages has been in fact 
dated even earlier (late 9th century) and attributed to a Magyar warrior.^'® 

VII.2. Stirrups (pi. 23/7-9; pi. 24/1-6; pi. 25/1-2) are known from 34 cemetery 
sites.^^° All of them are of iron and have been made by hammering (forging). 
Some have damascened decoration (silver inlays). Depositing stirrups in the 
grave is a custom most typical for steppe populations. As such, stirrups often 
accompany the whole horse gear deposited as a substitute for the horse. I have 
distinguished 11 variants of stirrups among specimens from the Banat (VII.2.1.; 
pi. 23/7; pi. 69/7; pi. 69/8-9;‘^2i VII.2.2.; pi. 23/8; pi. 36/22;«2 VII.2.3; pi. 23/9; 
pi. 69/3;«3 VII.2.4; pi. 24/1; pi. 79/7 Voitenif^^ VII.2.5; pi. 24/2; Banatsko 
Arandjelovof^^ pi. 43/1;'^^'^ pi. 46/23, 26; pi. 62/4;'^^® pi. 67/12-13;“^^® Novo 
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Milsevof^° pi. 82/10;«i VII.2.6.; pi. 24/3; pi. 37/20-21;432 pi. 59l7f^^ VII.2.7.; 
pi. 24/4; pi. 46/29;434 vil.2.8.; pi. 24/5; pi. 37/16;43s VII.2.9.; pi. 24/6; pi. 79/l;436 
Voitenif^'^ VII.2.10; pi. 25/1; pi. 61/7;«8 VII.2.11.; pi. 25/2; pi. 73/1-2439). 

A pear-shaped stirrup was found in Dude§tii Vhc/z/-Dragomir’s Mound, but it 
is badly damaged and thus impossible to classify. 

V11.3. Bridle mounts (pi. 25/3) have been found in BucovaPuszta-T.Ul (pi. 44/8), 
Sdnpetru German-1968 and Vrsac-Vizi Str. 7. Seven variants have been iden- 
tibed (VII.3.1.; pi. 25/3; pi. 44/8;44° V11.3.2;44i V11.3.3;442 V1I.3.4;443 V1I.3.5;444 
V11.3.6.;V11.3.7.445). 

V11.4. Fragments of bridle straps have been found in grave 13 in Kiszombor-F,^'^^ 
grave 10 in Novo Milosevo-lzlaz,^^'^ and in a grave from Pancevo-Gornjovaroska 
Ciglana.443 

V11.5. Horse gear buekles (pi. 25/4-10) are commonly without plates and with 
rectangular loops. They were discovered in ten cemeteries.449 Most of them 
are simple (Vll.5.1.), with six variations in shape (Vll.5.1.1.; pi. 25/4, pi. 37/18; 
pi. 46/10; Vll.5.1.2; pi. 25/5; pi. 85/5; Vll.5.1.3.; pi. 25/6; pi. 46/12; Vll.5.1.4.; 
pi. 25/7; pi. 57/1; Vll.5.1.5.; pi. 25/8; pi. 82/4; pi. 79/6; Vll.5.1.6.; pi. 25/9; 
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pi. 67/11)."^®° There are also double, lyre-shaped buckles (VII. 5.2.; pi. 25/10; 
pi. 85/6). All those specimens have been found on sites in the western part of 
the Banat. 

VII. 6. A fragment of a wooden saddle has been found in Teremia Mare in 1875 
(pi. 78/20, 21, 23, 24).45i 

VIII Weapons 

VIII. l. Battle knives or daggers (pi. 26/1) are difficult to identify because of 
incomplete description. It is therefore possible that some of the artifacts 
labeled "daggers” are in fact merely utilitarian knives. Be as it may, such imple- 
ments are commonly forged out of a single piece of iron with two cutting 
edges. Three daggers (VIII.1.1) are known from Kiszombor-B, grave 4 in Novo 
Milosevo-lzlaz,'^^^ and grave 2 in Tiszasziget-PetoB u. 318 sz., (pi. 82/6)^^^ 
Another from Banatsko Arandjelovo (VIII.1.2.; pi. 26/1) had a scabbard.^®'’^ 

VIII.2. Swords (pi. 26/2-6; pi. 27 /1-3; pi. 28/1-2) have been found on 18 sites:"^®® 
Banatskl Brestovae (type Y, Petersen; pi. 41/8), Bucova-Stadion (Group B, Sub- 
type VIII a, mid-13th century; pi. 27/3; pi. 47/T^®^), Cuvin (type l-x, 

Petersen or Group A, Type.l, kzp, dated to the middle or second half of the 10th 
century; pi. 50/8; pi. 26l2),^^^Jimbolia (10th century),‘^®^.Ku/)e/:/zaza-Ujtelep,"^®° 
NovlBecej (type W, Petersen; pi. 68/10; pi. 2BjA),'^^^ Novi Knezevae-the property 
of Bela Tallijan (pi. 69/2), Or§ova (11th century; pi. 72/1; pi. 27/1),"^®^ Sdedlaz 
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(10th to 11th century), Sasca Montand (pi. 74/15), Vrsac (type x, Petersen; 
pi. 87/6; pi. 26/5),"^®“^ ChegLevici, BecicherecuL Mare (type a, Petersen; dated to 
the 9th-10th centuries; pi. 42/10; pi. PoianaPrisdcii (Group B, Type.v, 

KZP; 12th-13th centuries; pi. 73/5; pi. 27/2),"^®® Timi§oara (pi. 82/2; pi. 28/1), 
Timi§oara-Padurea Verde (pi. 82/1), Aferdu-1899 (pi. 65/4; Group B, Sub-type 
VIII b, KZP; 13th-14th centuries),‘^®'^/upa (Group B, Type, ix, kzp; dated to 
the second half of the 14th century; pi. 63/13; pi. 28/2).^®® The classification 
1 have used here is one that applies to other finds from Romania, Hungary, 
former Yugoslavia, and Slovakia. Earlier swords may be classified according to 
Petersen’s criteria.^®® Karl Z. Pinter has offered a detailed classification based 
on blade, guard and pommel types."^'^® Swords, typically Western weapons, 
were adopted by Magyars especially during the second half of the 10th century, 
instead of sabers. The specimens found in the Banat were either brought as 
booty from raids into Western Europe or imported from the Scandinavian area. 

Unfortunately, no information exists on the circumstances in which 
the swords from Zrenjanin, Cuvin, and Jimbotia — all dated to the 9th-10th 
centuries — have been found. It is therefore not possible to establish whether 
those were grave goods. By contrast, all 10th to 11th century swords {Kubekhaza- 
Ujtelep, Aferdu-1899, Sdcdlaz) are from graves which also produced horse 
bones, quivers, bows, and pear-shaped stirrups. Judging from such combina- 
tions of artifacts, those swords are most likely from the second half of the 
10th century. The circumstances in which 11th century swords have been 
found {Sasca Montand, Or§ova, Novi BeceJ) are again not clear. The deposition 
of swords in graves was revived in the 13th century. It is therefore likely that 
12th century swords known from the Banat have not been found in graves. 

V111.3. Sabers (pi. 28/3) are known from Sdcdlaz, Tomnatic-the brick factory, 
Kiszombor-E,^'^^ Beregsdu Mare-Gomda,^^^ Tomasevac (82/16)^'^® and Petnic- 
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Dealu Except for the specimen from Tomasevac, none of the others 

have any illustration or detailed description, and cannot therefore be prop- 
erly classihed. Sabers were popular weapons during the hrst half of the 10th 
century. Those were typically short, single-edge weapons with slightly curved 
blades. The handle is often slightly oblique or bent towards the blade in order 
to facilitate a stronger impact. Some of those handles were decorated with a 
bronze or silver plate. The guard has arms bent towards the blade, and it is also 
decorated. The saber from Tomasevac was found in the grave of a Cuman war- 
rior. While its date may be late medieval, nothing is known about the circum- 
stances in which the saber from Petnic-Deahx Jolii was found. 

VIII.4. Spear heads (pi. 29/1-2) have been recovered from grave 1 in ComLo§u 
Mare-Hunca lui §ofron,^'^^ grave 6 in Deszk-] (pi. 51/9),^^® Tomnatic-the brick 
factory,^'^'^ and Novi Knezevac-the property of Bela Tallijan (pi. 69/1).^^® All 
those specimens maybe dated to the lOth-llth century. Two other spearheads 
are known from SannicoLau Mare, but without further details.^^® Only two 
specimens have published illustration, namely those from Deszk-] (pi. 29/1) 
and Novi Knezevac-\he property of Bela Tallijan (pi. 29/2). 

V111.5. Battle axes (pi. 29/3-4) are known from Deszk-D (grave 76),'^®° Dude§tii 
Vfec/i/-Dragomir’s Mound (pi. 29/4; pi. 56/2),^®' and Timi§oara-C\orem (grave 
B; pi. 29/3; pi. 81/12)."^®^ All are dated to the 10th century. The deposition of 
spear heads in graves was a widespread custom in the 9th century.^®^ The cus- 
tom continued into the 10th century, perhaps even into the 11th century. Two 
variants are known, represented by the specimens from Timi§oara-C\orem 
(Vlll.5.1; small, elongated, with a short blade) and Dude§tii Vhc/i/-Dragomir’s 
Mound (Vlll.5.2.), respectively. 
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VIII.6. A typology of arrow heads (pi. 29/5-11; pi. 30/1-4) have been proposed by 
the Hungarian archaeologist Karolyi Sebestyen.'*^®^ All known specimens are 
of iron (there are no bone or antler arrow heads). Tenth to eleventh-century 
specimens are diamond-shaped. Sebestyen divided them into several groups. 

Vlll.6.1. Group A has an upper part shorter than the lower part. In the Banat, 
Sebestyen’s variant A1 (with straight cutting edges) is best represented 
(pi. 29/5; pi. 79/2; pi. 44/15; pi. 61/4-5)."^®® Variant A2 (with slightly curved 
cutting edges, pi. 29/6) is known from 8 cemetery sites (pi. 80/12; pi. 84/11; 
pi. 67/4), while variant A3 (with cutting edges curved outwards and with the 
lower half curved inwards, pi. 29/7) appears on 4 sites (pi. 80/10; pi. 67/6),"^®® 
much like variant A4 (with the active and the opposed parts curved outwards, 
pi. 29/8; pi. 46/7, 13).^®^ Only one example of variant A5 was discovered in 
Kiszombor-F.'^^^ 

Group B (with the upper and lower parts of equal size) has hve variants. 
Variant B1 (all edges are straight) is known from Kiszombor-C/^^^ B,^®° and 
Variant B2 (cutting edges slightly curved outwards, the others straight) 
appears in T’/m/joara-Cioreni,'^®^ and BucovaPuszta-T.Ul (pi. 44/14, pi. 29/9)."^®® 

Variant B3 with cutting edges slightly curved outwards and the others 
slightly curved inwards (pi. 29/10; pi. 80/11) is represented by specimens from 
six sites,'^®"^ just like subtype B4 (with all edges curved outwards) (pi. 80/3; 
pi. 29/11; pi. 45/5).^^®® Variant B5 (with cutting edges curved outwards and 
the others straight) is represented by one single specimen found in Bucova 
Puszta-F.W {y>\. 46/4).4®6 

Group C has the lower part shorter than the upper part. Variant Cl (with 
all edges straight, pi. 30/1) is known from 3 cemeteries (pi. 67/1; pi. 40/7), 
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while variant C2 (with cutting edges curved outwards and the others straight, 
pi. 30/2) appears on 5 sites (pi. 80/1; pi. 67/7). 

Specimens of variant C3 (with cutting edges slightly curved outwards and 
the others inwards) have been discovered in 6 cemeteries (pi. 29/9; pi. 44/14), 
those of variant C4 (with cutting edges long and curved outwards and the oth- 
ers short and also curved outwards) in four. 

Group D consists of V-shaped arrowheads such as found in Kiszombor-E, 
Deszk-D, and Novi Knezevac {Tordkkanizsa).^^'^ According to Sebestyen, such 
arrow tips were employed for hunting fowl (as the V-shaped arrow heads broke 
the wings of the birds without killing them) or small mammals. 

Group E consists of wide and curved arrow tips, such as found in Kiszombor- 
Such arrows were meant to inflict wide, but not deep wounds. 

Group E consists of three-edged arrow heads found in four cemeteries. Such 
arrows are known since the Avar age. 

Arrows of group G^®® have a very long cutting edge (pi. 30/3). Only one 
specimen was discovered in Timi§oara-C\orem (pi. 80/2).®°° 

Another arrowhead from Dude§tii Vechi cannot be classihed according to 
Sebestyen’s criteria (pi. 30/4; pi. 45/6). Other unclassifiable items are known 
from 12 cemeteries. ®°' One of them is from Jupa-Sector 'J'igane§ti.®°^ 

In the Banat, the deposition of arrows in graves is typical only for the 10th- 
11th centuries. Only the three-edged arrowheads appear in Avar-age assem- 
blages of the 8th century, which was often interpreted in ethnic terms.®°^ 

V111.7. Only the bone or antler reinforcement plates have survived from bows 
deposited in graves. Those were composite bows.®°"^ On the basis of their shape 
and position on the bow, Karolyi Sebestyen has divided bow reinforcement 
plates into two groups, each with three variants.®°® 

Plates of the hrst group are placed at the handgrip in the middle of the 
bow and are therefore curved, with incised decoration at the ends. Those inci- 
sions were not merely decorative, but appear to have accommodated the deer 
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sinews, which bound the plates onto the wooden part of the bow. Sometimes, 
the plates were also perforated, perhaps for the same reason, as in Deszk-D 
or Kiszombor-C. There are three varieties of such plates (pi. 30/5; pi. 30/6; 
pi. 30/7) found in several cemetery sites: Deszk-D (pi. 51/2),®°® Novi Becej- 
Matejski Brod (pi. 68/3-4), Kiszombor-V (pi. 64/15),®°'^ Voiteni (pi. 84/12)®°® 
awA Kiszombor-C (pi. 64/13).®°° 

The second group is made up of end plates, which are longer, but are 
attached to the bow in the same manner as the central plates. Just like them, 
end plates have also incisions to accommodate the deer sinews. Unlike plates 
of the hrst group, though, the ends are in this case straight or obliquely cut. 
One of them is always cut slightly obliquely, with a lateral indenture for the 
string. Two varieties have been identified (a; pi. 30/8; pi. 64/16;®*° pi. 84/13;®** 
b; pi. 30/9; pi. 51/5;®*^ pi. 68/1, 2, 5, 6®*®) among the specimens found in 
Kiszombor-E (grave 39), Voiteni (grave 3), Deszk-D (grave 76) and Novi BeceJ- 
Matejski Brod (grave 1). 

Other bone parts of the bow are known fromDesz/r-Ujmajor, Deszk-D (graves 
51, 57, 65, and 73),®*^ Kiszombor-B (graves 12, 26, 217, and 284), C (graves 13 
and 15), E (graves 13 and 39), F (grave 1),®*® anAKubekhaza-\5]te\e^ (grave 11).®*° 
Depositing composite bows in graves is a custom most typical for the lOth-llth 
centuries. 

V111.8. Quivers were made of leather, with iron mounts as reinforcements. 
The quiver had a cover over the upper part. Karolyi Sebestyen distinguished 
three different variants:®**' a) oval quivers, b) quivers with one straight side and 
the other semicircular, and c) quivers with long sides curved (one inward, 
and the other outward) and short sides semicircular. 
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All fittings were mounted onto the lower part of the quiver, but both parts 
had long metallic stalks with diamond-shaped ends. 

Belt tags were also attached onto the body of the quiver. 

The cover was often reinforced with an iron plate. It goes without saying 
that more often than not, only the iron fittings survive, mostly those of the 
lower part of the quiver. 

VIII.8.1. Tags (pi. 31/1-4) were used to attach the quiver onto the baldric. Several 
specimens are known from 11 graves from 10 cemeteries.®*® More such tags are 
knovra from Dude§tii Vechi (pi. 45/2, 4) and Bucova Pnszta^.lW. Three vari- 
ants may be distinguished (VIII.8.1.1; pi. 31/1-2; Vlll. 8.1.2.; pi. 31/3; Vlll. 8.1.3.; 
pi. 31/4). 

Vlll.8.2. Fittings of the lower part of the quiver (pi. 31/5-8) have been found on 
five cemetery sites, all in the western part of the Banat. Small-sized nails were 
used for their attachment onto the body of the quiver. I have been able to iden- 
tify five variants (VIII.8.2.1.; VIII.8.2.2.; pi. 31/5; Vlll.8.2.3.; pi. 31/6; Vlll.8.2.4.; 
pi. 31/7;V111.8.2.5.;pl. 31/8). 

Vlll.8.3. Quiver covers (pi. 31/9-12) are known from graves 65 and 76 in 
Deszk-Y> (pi. 51/3, 6; pi. 31/9-10), Voiteni (pi. 85/2),®*® and graves 26 and 284 
in Kiszombor-B (pi. 64/4; pi. 31/11-12).®^° Fragments of quiver fittings have 
been found in 17 graves from 8 cemeteries (pi. 85/1, 4).®^* 

Vlll.8.4. Quiver mounts (pi. 32/1)®^^ were made of bronze leaf (or sheet), deco- 
rated with incised floral and geometric motifs. Such mounts are known from 
Novi Knezevac-the property of Bela Tallijan (pi. 71/1-2)®^® and are very simi- 
lar to mounts recovered from a grave in Subbotitsa.^'^^ If that analogy is valid, 
then the specimen from Novi Knezevac may be dated to the late 9th or early 
10th century. However, similarly decorated mounts are also known from an 
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Avar-age burial assemblage in Szirdki.^^^ In any case, such mounts cannot be 
dated after ca. 950. 

Decorated bone mounts have been found inKiszombor-B (graves 26 and 167) 
and E (grave 13).®^® Based on well-dated analogies, Peter Straub has assigned 
them to the first third of the 10th century.®^'^ More bone mounts are known 
from Deszk-D (grave 76), but they appear to be of a later date. 



IX An iron helmet is known from a grave in Tomasevac 
(pi. 32/2; pi. 82/12). 

X Fragments of a coat of mail have heen found in that same grave 
dated to the 13th-14th centuries (pi. 32/3-5; pi. 82/13-15). 

XI Tools 

XI.l. Whetstones have been found in Deszk-T®^® and Kiszombor-E.^^^ The depo- 
sition of whetstones in graves is a 10th- to 11th century phenomenon. 

XI.2. One needle has been found on the pelvis of the skeleton in grave 24 
of the Szdre^-Homokbanya cemetery.®^® The practice of needle deposition 
in graves is well documented between the 8th and the 10th century. In most 
cases, however, the needles are found inside a bone or antler case as in 
Obdr§ia^^^ and Izvoru.^^^ Later, they appear in cemeteries attributed to the 
Alans (Yassi) and dated to the 14th century. However, even in those cases nee- 
dles are found inside cases.®^^ 

XI.3. Spindle whorls have been found in Gornea-Jarchevi^te, but not in closed 
finds.®^^ Because the deposition of spindle whorls in graves is not known from 
this period, it is likely that the specimens in questions are in fact of a much 
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earlier date, to be associated with the prehistoric settlement site underneath 
the medieval cemetery. 

XI.4. A sickle (pi. 32/6) is known from grave 11 in Viy/ov/ca-Humka Azotara 
(pi. 86/10).®^® The cemetery on that site has been dated to the llth-12th centu- 
ries. Sickles in graves have also been found in the second cemetery in Vajuga- 
Pesak, to the south from the river Danube.®^® That cemetery has been dated to 
the 12th-14th centuries. An earlier burial assemblage with a sickle is known 
from the cemetery of the Kottlach culture excavated in Zistersdorf,^'^'^ and even 
earlier specimens have been found in Fierbinfi-Mahil Ro§u,®^® Izvoru,^^^ and 
Obar§ia.^° 

X1.5. An awl was discovered in grave 1 in Bucova Puszta-T.ll. It is the only find of 
it skind in the Banat, and may well be of a 10th century date. 

X1.6. Individual nails were found in graves 23 in ffld/a-Oblifa^^' and 1 in Bucova 
Puszta-T.lV.®^^ The custom, which has been associated with vampirism, is well 
documented particularly in cemeteries in the northern Balkans.®^^ 



Xll Utensils 

Xll.l. Flint steels (pi. 32/7-8; pi. 104) found in the Banat have a “B”-shaped body 
made of iron, with arms bent inwards. All of them have been found in the low- 
lands of the northwestern region. So far, no less than 17 graves in 14 cemeteries 
have produced flint steels (pi. 43/2-3; pi. 44/13; pi. 67/9; pi. 82/5).®"^ The num- 
ber may be even higher, but not much is known about those from Z)eszk-D.®^® 
In grave 43 of the Szdre^-Homokbanya cemetery, only the flint has been found. 
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The B-shaped flint steels have been dated to the lOth-llth centuries. Since they 
never appear in association with coins, it is possible that their deposition in 
graves stopped shortly after 1000. 

XII.2. 1 have distinguished three variants of knives (pi. 105). 

1. Knives with the sharp part bent towards the tip (pi. 32/9) have been 
found in Szdre^-Homokbanya®"^® anABucovaPuszta-T.W (pi. 46/8), a total 
of four specimens. Another possible member of this variant is another 
knife irom BucovaPuszta^.Wf (pi. 46/1).^^^ 

2. Knives with blunt upper parts of the bladehave been recovered from two 
graves (21 and 27) in Szdre^-Homokbanya^^® and from grave 1 in NikoUnci 
(pi. 66/2).549 

3. Knives with slightly bent stems (pi. 32/10-11) appear in Szoreg- 
Homokbanya,^®° Novo Miiosevo-lzlaz, (pi. 71/3),^®* Araca (pi. 34/10)®®^ 
andlVov/Bec^-Matejski Brod (pi. 67/8).®®^ 

More knives are known from another 31 graves from 15 cemeteries, but cannot 
be classified (pi. 32/12).®®"^ 

After ca. 1100, the deposition of knives in graves ceased. In the lowlands, 
this custom can therefore be restricted to 10th and 11th centuries. The cus- 
tom is known from 8th-9th century cemeteries in the Lower Danube region 
{Obdr§ia,^^^ Frdte§ti,^^^ IzvonP’^'^) or Dobruja (///str/a-Capul Viilor).®®® 
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XIII Bone Items 

XIII.I. Bone cylinders of unknown use have been found in Deszk-D.^^^ 

XIII.2. Sheep or goat astragals are known only from grave 1 in Deszk-0\a].^^° 
Astragals, some decorated with incisions appear in 9th-10th century graves 
in Transylvania, for example, in Blandlana-La Brod.®®* In Majs, no less than 
58 specimens have been found in grave 752, all placed by the left foot.®®^ The 
practice is well documented in the Lower Danube area as well, for example 
in Obdr§ia,^^^ as well as in Moldavia (//ausca-Limbari,®®^ Brdne§ti,^^^ and 
Ivanovca^^^). 

XIII. 3. Perforated animal bones have been in two graves (I and 37) of the 
Kiszombor-E cemetery.®®'^ They may well have served as amulets. 

XIII.4. Another perforated bone artifact, was found in grave 8 in Szoreg- 
Homokbanya.®®® Its precise function remains unknown; perhaps it was a musi- 
cal instrument. 



XTV Metal artifacts that cannot be classified (pi. 32/13). 

Seven cemetery sites produced such artifacts, which were found in the pelvic 
area, on the ribs and under the cervical vertebrae.®®® Most such assemblages 
are from cemeteries located in the lowlands, but such artifacts are also known 
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from Moldova Vfec/ze-Malul Dunarii,®'^° ffic//a-Cetate,®'^* and f?ej/fa-Oga§ele 
(pi. 74/11; pi. 32/13).572 



XV Fragments of wire have been found in Banatsko Arandjelovo,^^^ 
Bucova Pitszfa-T.rV,®'^^ and Frsac-Vizi str. 7.®^^ 

The fragment from Banatsko Arandjelovo (pi. 32/14, pi. 37/15) may have been 
a hook. 



XVI Burial Furniture 

XVl.l. Coffin nails are known from the Me/iad/a-Zidina®'^® and ffid/a-Oblifa®'^'^ 
cemeteries. 

XV1.2. Coffin mounts have been found in Szdre^-Homokbanya.®^® 



XVll Containers were deposited inside graves together with food. 

All known containers are ceramic. 

XVll.l. (pi. 33/1) is known from grave 11 in Gornea-Jarchevi^te (pi. 58/16).®^® 

XV11.2. A pitcher (pi. 33/2) has been found in grave 49 of that same cemetery 
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XVII.3. Pots (pi. 33/3-7) appear in larger numbers. They are known from 
Bucova Puszta-T.W (pi. 46/27)®®' and Cenad-Catholic Church (lOth-llth 
centuries),®®^ Banatsko ArandJelovo-1906 (10th century;®®® pi. 40/10®®''), 
KLdrafaLva, Kiszombor, Deszk-J,®®® Teremia Mare,^^^ Tomnatic-the brick 
factory,®®'' §opotu Vfec/i/-Marvila,®®® Me/zac//a-Ulici,®®® NicoUn^-Rapa Galbena 
(pi. 65/7),®®° Bucova- Stadion,®®' SdnnicolauMare,^^^ Dude§tii Vfec/z/-Dragomir’s 
Mound (pi. 33/6; pi. 54/2; pi. 33/7; pi. 56/1).®®® More pots, without any further 
description have been found in §opotu Vhc/z/-Marvila (12th-13th centuries),®®'' 
Mehadia-\]\\ci (14th-15th centuries),®®® Kldrafalva-Parago (10th century),®®® 
Teremia Mare,^^'^ and Kiszombor-E (10th century),®®® Bav//s-Kudeliste 
(9th-llth centuries).®®® The absence of illustration makes any further consid- 
erations useless. The deposition of pottery in graves during the Middle Ages is 
not common.®®® 

XV11.4. A fragment of a elay caldron^°^ is known from grave 1 in Svinifa-Km. 
Fluvial 1004.®°® Most scholars believe that clay caldrons appeared in the Iron 
Gates region of the Danube between Belgrad and Turnu Severin only during 
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the late 11th century, together with the first Pechenegs.®°^ However, such cal- 
drons have been found on the left bank of the river in Coronini.^^^ 

XV11.5. Fragments of unidentifiable eeramie eontainers have also been found 
in two graves (11 and 14) of the Szdre^-Homokbanya cemetery.®®® Potsherds 
are also mentioned as having been recovered from Bueova Puszta,^°^ Cenad- 
Mound Tarnok,®®'^ GdrAovdf-Seli§te,®®® and Mokr/n-Odaja Humka.®®® Pottery 
finds are also reported from the cemetery site in Banatski Karlovae,^^° but 
nothing is known about the exact circumstances of such finds. 

XV11.6. A very interesting find is that of NeoUthie bowls found in Bueova Puszta- 
T iv.®ii They were very likely discovered in the tell during the excavation of the 
grave and then re-deposited with the 10th century burial (grave 17). Three of 
them were found upside down, one inside the other, with a few broken and 
partially burned animal bones underneath. Two other bowls were found next 
to grave 18, also deposited upside down, with bone fragments underneath. In 
one of them was also a round buckle, like that found in grave 18. Burials made 
in Neolithic tells are not an exception, especially in the easily flooded plain. 

The custom of depositing ceramic recipients inside the graves (with 
food offerings) or within the territory of a necropolis is well documented in 
the archaeological sites of both the Middle Basin and the Lower Basin of the 
Danube. Several Bulgarian, Serbian, Hungarian, and Ukrainian scholars believe 
that the deposition of pottery in graves was a typically Slavic custom associ- 
ated with pagan traditions. Whether or not one can attach any ethnic labels to 
such practices, which appear in many other parts of Western, Northern, and 
Central Europe, some of which were not inhabited by the Slavs, this custom 
has most certainly a pre-Christian roots. 
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XVIII Food offerings were placed either directly in the pit, or in 

containers. Snch practices appear freqnently in the Balkans 
between the 9th and the 14th century. 

XVIII. 1. Shells have been discovered in Kiszombor-south of the village®*^ and 
Szdre^-Homokbanya (graves 4 and 9).®'^ In the former case, it is not clear 
whether the shells in question were of oysters deposited as food offering or 
part of some necklaces. 

XVIII.2. Egg shells are known from grave 269 in Kiszombor-B^^'*^ and from Deszk- 
D.®i 5 yhg deposition of eggs in graves of both children and adults (males and 
females) is a practice well documented for the Avar age.®*® It also appears in 
many parts of East Central and Eastern Europe between the 6th/7th centu- 
ries and the 12th/13th centuries. Most scholars attribute a magical function to 
this custom, thus rejecting the idea of a food offering. That eggs were treated 
as amulets in Rus’ results, among other things, from the use of painted egg- 
shaped clay objects (pisanki). Such objects stood as symbols of birth, health, 
and wealth. In Poland, egg shells appear in 10th to 12th century weapon buri- 
als, while in Bohemia the custom appears in cemeteries dated between the 9th 
and the 11th century.®*'^ 

XVIII.3. Am'ma/ bones were found in 8 cemeteries. In the absence of any zooar- 
chaeological analysis, it is very difficult to assess the potential role of particular 
species in food offerings.®*® However, bird bones are known from grave 271 in 
Klszombor-B^^^ and grave 8 in Szdre^-Homokbanya.®^** 

XVIII.4. Field bindweed seeds were found inside grave 22 of the Szoreg- 
Homokbanya cemetery.®^* 
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XIX Coins 

XIX.l. After Hungarian coins, the Byzantine ones (pi. 109) are the most com- 
monly found in burial assemblages. Those dated between the late 9th and the 
11th century appear in all parts of the Banat. By contrast, 12th century appear 
primarily in the south-east and in the south. After 1200, Byzantine coins 
are only rarely found in burial assemblages. The only exceptions are those 
struck for Alexios iii Angelos®^^ andjohn ill Dukas Vatatzes®^^ from Cuptoare- 
Sfogea, and the unidentified (but clearly later) Byzantine coins from Ilidia- 
Funii®^^ and Cetate.®^® 

XIX.2. Hungarian coins (pi. 109) are by far the most numerous. The series begins 
with those struck for King Stephen i (1000-1038). Eleventh-century coins 
struck until the reign of King Solomon (1063-1074) were found only in the 
northern part of the Banat. Later coins, beginning with the reign of Ladislas i 
(1077-1095) appear also in the south, e.g., in MoLdova Ffec/ie-Malul Dunarii.®^® 
In fact, during the subsequent century, they are more common in the south: an 
11th century, unidentifiable coin in Me/iad/a-Zidina;®^^ a coin of Coloman in 
§opotu Vec/u'-Marvila;®^® a coin of Stephen ii in Satchinezf’’^^ another of Geza ii 
in grave 49 of the Goruea-Caunifa de Sus cemetery;®®® anonymous Hungarian 
coins struck during the second half of the 12th century and found in Gornea- 
Caunifa de Sus;®®* a coin of Ladislas ii in Orlova;®®® two other of Bela iii in 
§opotu Vec/u'-Marvila®®® and Omolica;^^ 12th century coins in Fd^et-Cetate.®®® 
The deposition of coins in graves seems to have become less popular in 
the 13th century. Only a few such coins are known from the Banat: one of 
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Ladislas iii in Kikinda-Ohis;^^^ another of Andrew II in OmoLicaf’^'^ coins of 
Bela IV in Cu/itoare-Sfogea®^® and Baz/aj-Monastery;®^^ and a coin of Stephen v 
in Cwptoare-Sfogea.®^° A fragment of an unidentihed penny has also been 
found in Cuptoare-Sfogea.®"^* 

The practice was reactivated in 14th century, particularly in the southeast- 
ern: a 14th century penny in Cuptoare-Sfogea;®^^ coins of Charles i Robert of 
Anjou in CicLova Romana-Moxmin\i,^'^ Cuptoare-Sfogea,®'^"^ ///d/a-Cetate,®'^® 
and /upa-Sector Jigane^ti;®"^® coin of Louis i in i?ej/|a-Oga§ele;®"^'^ coins 
of Queen Mary in Cuptoare-Sfogea,®^® i?ej/fa-Oga§ele,®^® and Vfan/-Dealul 
Mora§chii.®®° The coins struck for Sigismund i of Luxembourg appear in late 
14th and early 15th century burial assemblages: (Caransebe§-C\ty center,®®' 
Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii,®®^ Cuptoare-Sfogea,®®® Gornea-Jarchevi^te, Re§i^a- 
Oga§ele,®®^ and ///d/a-Obli^a.®®® An unidentihable 14th century coin was also 
found in Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii.®®® 

Only a few 15th century coins have been found, all of them in the moun- 
tain region of the Banat: a coin of Vladislav i in i?ej/fa-Oga§ele;®®'' another 
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Struck during the interregnum of 1444-1446 inf?ej/|a-Oga§ele;®®® coins of John 
Hunyadi in Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii®®® and ObrejaSat Batran;®®° and a coin of 
Matthias Corvinus in i?ej/Ja-Oga§ele.®®' 

X1X.3. Serbian coins appear only exceptionally in burial assemblages. So 
far, only one such coin is known — an issue of Stephen iv Dragutin (1276- 
1282/1316) from Cuptoare-Sfogea.®®^ 

X1X.4. Equally rare are Central European coins (pi. 109). A coin of Charles the 
Bald (840-875) is known from Oeszk- Ambrus J.®®^ Another 9th century penny 
was discovered in Orjova®®^ — a coin struck for Louis the German (855-875). 
There are no Central European coins until ca. 1200. A Eriesach penny struck in 
the late 12th or early 13th century is known from §opotu Vec/z/-Marvila,®®® while 
a coin struck for Bernard ii is known from Cuptoare-Sfogea.®®® 

X1X.5. In addition, a denar struck for Geta (203-208) was found in a grave from 
the Cuptoare-Sfogea cemetery.®®'^ 

Unidentified 14th century coins have been found in the cemetery excavated 
in 1975 in Banatski Karlovac.^^^ Coins struck in the 14th and 15th centuries 
are also known from Oup/Z/o/a- Veliki Prokop®®® and Idvor (a coin struck for 
Sigismund of Luxemburg between 1427 and 1430).®^° 

Coins deposited in late 9th and early 10th century graves served as oboles. 
All finds from the Banat cluster in the lowlands. Those are primarily Byzantine 
coins, with a few Western additions. This strongly suggests that the communi- 
ties who buried those individuals with coins had regular access to coins. 
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But coins were also used as ornaments, especially when perforated and 
worn as pendants. One such pendant made of a coin struck for the emperors 
Romanos i and Constantine vii between 919 and 921 was found in Foeni. 

Between the mid-lOth century and the hrst decades of the following cen- 
tury, coins were deposited both as oboles and as dress accessories (as in 
Pancevo). The latter practice stopped in the the 11th century. From this moment 
onward, the predominant coins deposited in graves are Hungarian, even 
though Byzantine coins continued to be used until the 13th century. 



CHAPTER 5 



Burial Horizons in the Medieval Banat 



In order to make the distinctions between burial horizons understandable, 
it may be useful to being with their debnition. I start from the premise that 
every cemetery has been used for a relatively long period of time, in any case, 
for more than a generation. Therefore, in some of them there may be more 
characteristic features than in others, depending on the religious factors that 
influenced any given community over time. That community may sometimes 
be ethnically and religiously heterogeneous. This explains why some cemeter- 
ies may display elements typical for more than one burial horizon. However, 
there may be several reasons for such variability. Some communities may 
have undergone several transformations of their burial customs and fashions 
over time. In others, variability may be the result of the coexistence of sev- 
eral groups with different burial customs — all using the same cemetery at 
the same time. In principle, the latter case should be identihed as such before 
assessing the burial horizons in that cemetery, in order to differentiate it 
from cemeteries in which the variation is chronologically sensitive. Assigning 
entire cemeteries to burial horizons may thus be a difficult task, primarily 
because between the 10th and the 14th century, one can notice a general sim- 
plification of burial customs for all groups coexisting in the Banat: a gradual 
abandonment of grave goods and offerings (such as horse bones and gear, or 
weapons), including the deposition of food with or without containers, and 
beginning with the 13th century, the gradual abandonment of burials with 
jewellery and dress accessories. 

On the other hand, burial horizons may at times share several characteristics, 
either because they reflect the same beliefs about afterlife and proper burial, 
or because some characteristics were more resistant to historical change than 
others, and are therefore present in more than on burial horizon. “Steppe hori- 
zon” is the name I have chose for a particular set of practices and grave goods 
most typical for nomadic populations moving into the Banat from the north- 
ern Black Sea region.' The distinction between this horizon and the ones in 



1 The main characteristics of the “steppe horizon” in the Carpathian Basin have been first 
mapped by Attila Kiss in 1985. Without any ethnic attribution, those characteristics none- 
theless signal a dramatic cultural change taking place in the region in the late 9th and the 
10th century. Some of the artifacts on Kiss’s list have been also found outside the Carpathian 
Basin, especially in the Balkans and appear to have had a much broader chronology than 
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existence prior to its appearance is also visible in Slovakia and in Transylvania. 
In both areas, the earlier horizon dated to the 9th century is well documented 
on several cemetery sites. In Slovakia, a distinction between the so-called 
“Slavic-Moravian,” 9th-century horizon and the “steppe horizon” has therefore 
been successfully established.^ By contrast, in the Banat, it is often difficult to 
identily burial assemblages dated between the collapse of the Avar Khaganate 
in the early 9th century and the appearance of the “steppe horizon” in the early 
10th century, either because of rare or even no grave goods, or because, when 
present, such goods are chronologically non-sensitive. Nonetheless, in contrast 
with this rather bleak picture, he new “steppe horizon” stands out in the Banat 
as well in terms of ritual practices and the abundance and quality of the 
grave goods. 

The main characteristics of the “steppe horizon” in the Banat are basically 
the same as those identified for the rest of the Carpathian Basin: deposition of 
horse bones (skull and legs) and gear (saddles, bits, stirrups, bridle mounts); 
the deposition of typically Oriental weapons (sabers, replaced by swords only 
after the mid-lOth century; composite bows and quivers); specific dress acces- 
sories (especially mounts and appliques with palmette ornaments, twisted band 
bracelets, specific types of finger-iings, and so-called Saltovo-type earrings). 

For the identification of the “steppe horizon” I looked for the presence of 
at least one of those characteristics in each grave (pi. Ill; pi. 127). 1 first set 
aside graves with weapons most typical for the steppe populations, and those 
with horse bones and gear. On the basis of several studies published by such 
scholars as Zdenek Vana, Jochen Giesler, Bela Szoke, and Attila Kiss, I then 
separated graves with ornaments and dress accessories they had identified as 
originating in the northern Black Sea region. The then looked for graves with 
similar ornaments or dress accessories, the dating of which was secured by 
coins. In the case of cemeteries with mbced traditions, which produced also 
artifacts not typical for the “steppe horizon,” I looked for elements of ritual that 
also appear in graves of that horizon. A particular group resulting from this 
exercise was that of the isolated graves, even though in most cases one cannot 
establish with any degree of certainty whether the “isolation” is the result of 
poor or no investigative research strategies, or a genuine phenomenon. Several 
isolated graves have been found in the lowlands {Tomnatic-the brick factory, 
Tomnatic-1898, Sdcdlaz, Comb§u Mare-Hunca lui §ofron, Novi Bec^-Matejski 



initially proposed. Some weapons or even dress accessories do not appear to have been typi- 
cal for the steppe milieu, but in fact used by other populations. 

2 Hanuliak (2000 ), pp. 133-147. 
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Brod, BucovaPuszta-^.\\\, Vrsac-Vizi str. 7, Vizejdia-TN\, Sdnpetru German), and 
they are all inhumations. 

On hve sites, those were graves dug into pre-existing, most likely prehistoric 
tells or mounds {ComLo§u Mare-Hunca lui §ofron; Novi Bec^'-Matejski Brod; 
Bucova Puszta-T.lll; VizeJdia-T.Vl; Tomnatic-1898). In only three cases has the 
grave orientation been observed, and that is west-east for two grave {Bucova 
Puszta-T.lW, Sdnpetru German-1968; Vrsac-Vizi str. 7), and northwest-southeast 
for another (Afov/Be(%'-Matejski Brod). 

The skeletons in those graves were laid in the supine position, with the arms 
alongside the body (as in Sdnpetru German-1968) or with one hand on the 
abdomen and the other on the chest (as iniVowfSec^'-Matejski Brod). 

Only afewcombinationsof ornaments are known from thosegravesdock-, and 
earrings {Tomnatic-the brick factory; Bucova Puszta-T.lll), earrings and brace- 
lets (Vrsac-Vizi str. 7), or only earrings {Sdnpetru German-1968). Dress acces- 
sories are equally rare: footwear appliques {Sdnpetru German-1968), dress 
appliques {Sdnpetru German-1968), buttons {Sdnpetru German-1968; Vrsac- 
Vizi str. 7), and tags {Sdnpetru German-1968). It is important to note that no 
belt httings are known from isolated graves. Astragals have been found in 
Deszk-Ola] (six specimens), bead amulets in Sdnpetru German. Only the grave 
in Bucova Puszta-T.lll has produced evidence of food deposition in the form of 
animal bones. Similarly, only one coin is known from Tomnatic-1898, a penny 
struck for King Ladislas i. Much more frequent is the deposition of weapons- 
sword {Sdcdlaz-?), saber {Tomnatic-the brick factory), or spear {Gomb§u Mare- 
Hunca lui §ofron). Bows and arrows are only known from Bucova Puszta-T.lll 
and Novi 5ec^'-Matejski Brod.^ 

Equally common is the presence of the horse gear: Sdnpetru German, 
Novi 5ec^-Matejski Brod, Vrsac-Vizi str. 7, Sdcdlaz, Bucova Puszta-T.lll and 
Tomnatic-mound to the west of Kleinhiigel (1898). Horse bones have also been 
documented in Vov/Bec^-Matejski Brod, Bucova Puszta-T.lll, Vizejdia-TNl and 
Sdcdlaz. 

It is interesting to note that lock- and earrings appear in combination with 
"Oriental” weapons, such as sabres and composite bows with quivers in Bucova 
Puszta^.lll and Tomnatic-the brick factory, but also with horse gear in Novi 
Bec^'-Matejski Brod, Tomnatic-mouud to the west of Kleinhiigel (1898), and 
possibly Sdcdlaz. There is no association with any of those characteristics for 
the sword found in Comlo§u Mare-Hunca lui §ofron. Similarly, dress accessories 



3 The grave in Novi Bec^'-Matejski Brod also produced a knife. Weapons of an unknown kind 
are said to have been found in Tomnatic-1898. 
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Other than lock rings appear without weapons in Sdnpetru German, Vrsac-Vizi 
str. 7, and VizeJdia-T.Vl. 

The bridle appliques found in Bucova Puszta-T.\\\ rarely appear in 
burial assemblages. Those from Sdnpetru German-1968 are most common 
in such assemblages dated to the first half of the 10th century. The dress appli- 
ques from Sdnpetru German-\968 have the same chronology. 

The flint steel found in Bueova Puszta-T.\\\ points to the same chronological 
bracket, as the deposition of such artifacts in graves is most typical for weapon 
graves of the 10th century, e.g., graves 243 and 340 in SzaLboes,'^ grave 12/55 
in Sered-ii (which is dated with a coin struck for Berengar i between 888 and 
915),^ several graves from the Sered-i cemetery,® or from cemeteries in Slovakia 
(Nesvady,'^ Cervenik^). The custom is also documented elsewhere in the Banat, 
namely in Szdre^-Homokbanya,® and in the Cri§ana.'° 

The Saltovo-type earrings discovered in Sdnpetru German-1968 are also typ- 
ical for assemblages dated to the 10th century, especially to its first half. 

By contrast, earrings with grape-shaped pendant and two pairs of astragals 
on either side, such as found in Vrsac-Vizi str. 7," remained in fashion until the 
early 11th century, much like bracelets with animal head-shaped ends (Kovacs’s 
type 4a).*^ The evidence available in the Banat shows that the earrings in ques- 
tion are not typical for the “steppe horizon.” 

The grave found in Vrsac-Vizi str. 7 stands out in terms of the combination of 
dress accessories of Balkan origin or manufacture (earrings with grape-shaped 
pendant with two pairs of astragals on either side). 

Isolated graves appear therefore throughout the 10th and 11th centuries, 
although most of them seem to be dated earlier rather than later. None of them 
has produced dress accessories or any other elements typical for the Bjelo 
Brdo horizon. It should be noted that early warrior graves in the Carpathian 
Basin tend to be rather poor in grave goods, with only a few ornaments, 
mostly Saltovo-type earrings — a rather primitive variant — or simple bronze 
bar bracelets. It is difficult to explain the isolation of those burials in social 
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terms, forjudging by grave goods, such graves are both of common warriors, and 
of men of higher rank (who were buried with belt fittings and sabers or swords). 
Unlike the Alfold, no sabretaches have so far been found in the Banat. The 
"steppe horizon” has also been identified in the following cemeteries: Banatsko 
Arandjelovo-hanow 1898, Bocar-Budjak-ekonomija, Bucova Puszta-T.W, Deszk- 
Ambrus J. and J, /azovo-Proleterska Ulica, Kiszombor-C, E and F, KLdrafaLva- 
Farago, ^dhek/iaza-Ujtelep, Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, Tiszasziget-Molnar A., Deszk-T, 
Teremia Mare-1839 and 1875 (quite possibly one and the same site). There are 
altogether 143 graves from 15 cemetery sites, all in the lowlands of the Banat. 
Four cemeteries have been dug into prehistoric tells, three into sand dunes. 

The graves in question have a general west-east orientation. 

Tittle is known about the position of the arms, but some of the skeletons 
found in those graves show evidence of interventions (3 graves inBocar-Budjak- 
ekonomija, Bucova Puszta, at least one grave in Kiszombor-E, 8 graves in Novo 
Milosevo-lzlaz, 4 graves in /azovo-Proleterska Ulica, and one in Tiszasziget. 

Food deposition is documented in Bucova Puszta-T.W, Kiszombor-E, and 
Kldrafalva-E arago. Animal bones were found only in Novo Milosevo-lzlaz 
and /azovo-Proleterska Ulica. 

In some cemeteries, the number of graves with weapons and/or horse gear 
is quite large {Kiszombor-C, with 6 out of 17 graves; E, with 14 out of 17 graves; 
Kiibekhaza-I5]tele^, with 4 out of 12 graves; and Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, with 4 
out of 13 studied graves). In others, there are only a few such graves: Bueova 
Puszta-T.W (out of 19 graves, two had weapons), Bocar-Budjak-ekonomija 
(out of 20 tombs, three had weapons), Beszk-Ambrus J. (at least four graves), 
J (out of 12 graves, four had weapons), Kiszombor-E (out of eight studied graves, 
two had weapons), Kldrafalva-E arago (out of seven studied graves, one had 
weapons and another had horse gear), /azovo-Proleterska Ulica (out of ten 
graves, one had harness items). It should be remembered, though, that most 
sites have not been fully or systematically excavated, so the actual percent- 
age of such burials may in reality be different. This is most likely the case of 
the cemeteries excavated (only partially) in Kiszombor-C, Kldrafalva-E arago, 
Tiszasziget-Molnar A., and /azovo-Proleterska Ulica. 

The weapons most typically found in those graves were bows with quivers 
and arrows, sometimes associated with knives. Such weapons are ofien found 
together with horse bones and/or gear {Bucova Puszta-T.W\ Beszk-Ambrus J. 
and J; Kiszombor-C, E, and F; Kldrafalva-E arago-, Mihek/zaza-Ujtelep). There are 
also graves in many of the same cemeteries, which did not produce evidence 
of bows or arrows, but had either horse bones, or horse gear {Kiszombor-C and 
F, Kldrafalva-E arago, A'dhek/iaza-UJtelep, Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, and Teremia 
Mare-1875). It is important to note that graves with bows and arrows tend to 
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appear on the same cemetery sites as those with horse bones or gear, which 
strongly suggest that all those graves may safely be attributed to the “steppe 
horizon.” It should also be noted that the deposition of knives in graves with- 
out bows and/or arrows is typical for cemeteries with horse bones and/or gear. 
Such graves can also be treated as elements of that same horizon, when horse 
bones and/or gear are present. In the absence of horse bones or gear, such 
graves as those found in 5ocdr-Budjak-ekonomija, Deszk-] and T, Kiszombor-C 
and E, Novo Milosevo-lzlaz, and Sz6reg-Oi\ refinery, must however be excluded 
from the “steppe horizon,” as they are well documented in previous horizons, 
both in the Balkans and in Slovakia. 

Lock rings appear in weapon graves (grave 7 in Bocdr-Budjak-ekonomija; 
grave 18 in Bucova Pnszta-T.W; grave 2 in Tiszasziget-A. Molnar), but also 
in assemblages without weapons (grave 4 in Deszk-]', graves 2, 4, 6, and 9 in 
/azovo-Proleterska Ulica). 

Similarly, belt buckles appear both in graves with weapons and horse gear 
(graves 17 and 18 in Bucova-Pnszta-T.W; grave 7 in Deszk-]', and grave 13 in 
Kiszombor-C) and in those without such artifacts (grave 13 in Deszk-D', grave 25 
in Kiszombor-C', grave 6 in KLdrafaLva-¥ amgo). The same is true for dress appli- 
ques, buttons, earrings, tores, beads, bracelets, and tags or hooks. 

By contrast, simple rings and coins appear only in graves without either 
weapons or horse gear. The presence of coins distinguishes isolated graves of 
the “steppe horizon” from those in cemeteries, but further differences may be 
observed in the deposition of ear- or lock rings with S-shaped end and of dou- 
ble heart-shaped appliques. This suggests that despite commonality of ritual, 
there may be chronological differences. Burials with horse gear such as the 
isolated grave in Sanpetru Gemzan-1968 or grave 3 in the /azovo-Proleterska 
Ulica cemetery may be treated as warrior graves. Such graves are altogether 
rare, one in ten in /azovo-Proleterska Ulica. Moreover, burial assemblages with 
double heart-shaped appliques did not produce lock rings with S-shaped bent 
end. Graves 5 and 7 in /azovo-Proleterska Ulica are an important indication 
that double heart-shaped appliques coexisted with circular or flower-shaped 
dress appliques. The presence of coins, on the other hand, points the existence 
of new cemeteries with new burial customs. Small cemeteries may have been 
abandoned when communities moved to different locations. 

One of the most interesting characteristics of groups of graves of the “steppe 
horizon” is that graves with no weapons, horse gear or bones nonetheless pro- 
duced artifacts, the origins of which may be placed in the steppe lands north of 
the Black Sea: Saltovo-type earrings, tores, silver foil heart-shaped medallions, 
and lock appliques). By contrast, there are very few artifacts with analogies in 
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the Balkans or in the Carpathian Basin. Most exceptions have been found either 
on the bank of the river Danube or not too far from it. Equally exceptional are 
dress accessories of the Bjelo Brdo horizon, especially lock rings with S-shaped 
end {Kiszombor-C, Kldrafalva-¥arag6)P Moreover, none of those rare artifacts 
have been found in a grave displaying burial rituals typical for the steppe popu- 
lations. This strongly suggests that although the latter undoubtedly with graves 
with "rare adornments,” they probably represent different communities using 
the same cemetery. The phenomenon is visible archaeologically particularly in 
large cemeteries. 

In terms of chronology, there are no substantial differences from isolated 
graves. Only the ornamental variety is greater. Interestingly, graves with- 
out weapons, horse gear or bones are the richest in that respect. It is dif- 
ficult, however, to decide whether such graves may signal an ongoing process 
of Christianization within a population, which had abandoned the practice of 
displaying social status, particularly that of warriors, through the deposition 
of weapons, horse bones or horse gear. 

To be sure, later graves of warriors, such as that found in Vrsac, produced 
artifacts dated to the second half of the 10th century (double heart-shaped 
appliques, and bracelets with animal head-shaped ends). Similar artifacts 
from the southern Banat and with the same chronology have been found in 
Pancevo. This suggests that if the process of Christianization was the driving 
force behind the abandonment of the deposition of weapons and horse gear 
and bones, that was by no means universally accepted. Equally interesting is 
the observation, according to which most belt mounts and dress appliques 
found in such burial assemblages have only a few analogies in the Balkans. 
Only in the mid-lOth century were ornaments of Byzantine origin or inspi- 
ration (such as the earrings from Teremia Mare-1878) been adopted (pi. 126). 
The presence of tores in Deszk-Ambrus J. and T, as well as in Kldrafalva-F arago 
suggests that the graves in question must be dated after 930. Such tores are 
also known, albeit in small numbers, from the northern Balkans, Dalmatia and 
Transylvania. 

Judging from the existing evidence, both common people and warriors were 
buried in those small cemeteries. Only in Kiszombor-C and Kldrafalva-F arago 
can one surmise the coexistence of communities with different burial rituals, 
although it is also possible that the one used the cemetery only after the other. 



1 3 Silver or bronze rings made of twisted or interwoven wires, occasionally appear in assem- 

blages of the Bjelo Brdo culture, but they seem to have been adopted there from the 
Byzantine world, as such adornments appear also in the central Balkans. 
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Why were some cemeteries so small? The answer depends, I think, on the 
presence — often conspicuous — of relatively large numbers of warriors. Those, 
in other words, were cemeteries of a certain social group. Even if small cem- 
eteries also produced burial assemblages without weapons, the dress acces- 
sories and ornaments found in them are not different from other graves in 
those cemeteries. In other words, those may have been cemeteries of ethni- 
cally homogenous or relatively homogeneous communities led by prominent 
warriors. A special note is needed for graves without any goods. Unlike those 
with grave goods, in which skeletons have been found with arms alongside the 
body or with hands on the pelvis, in graves without goods, skeletons have arms 
folded and placed on the chest. Although no explanation may be advanced 
for this ritual difference, there is no evidence to suggest a chronological differ- 
ence. Another characteristic of the groups of graves is the practice of different 
beliefs or the existence of different funerary practices within the same com- 
munity that used a common burial place. This may not necessarily indicate 
an ethnic difference. However, the use of the same necropolis by populations 
different in terms of their funerary practices suggests a tendency towards the 
mixing of the communities. The fact that there are also distinct cemeteries in 
terms of social categories may mean that they could have also included indi- 
viduals with different funerary customs. The presence of certain different dress 
items in some sites may suggest the infiltration of a new population within 
the said communities, therefore their ethnically homogeneous characteristics 
could be questionable. Graves from cemeteries attributed to the “steppe horizon” 
fall into one of two chronological groups: one dated to the late 9th century or 
the first decade of the 10th century (those graves have fewer or poorer orna- 
ments, and almost no dress accessories of Byzantine inspiration) and another 
dated to the 930s or shortly after that, when new ornaments came into fash- 
ion, which were innovations originating in the Carpathian Basin (certain kinds 
of double heart-shaped appliques, new belt appliques, rings of Byzantine 
inspiration, dress appliques, cast bracelets vHth animal head-shaped ends) 
making use of large quantities of silver and gold brought into the region as 
plunder from raids into Central and Western Europe. The fact that some small 
cemeteries or groups of graves may be dated as early as the beginning of the 
10th century, while others are as late as the mid-llth century strongly suggests 
that the social structures underpinning those burial practices remained the 
same for more than a century. The martial posturing signalled by weapons, 
horses and horse gear is a distinct feature of such cemeteries, as is also the 
combination of pagan practices with earlier notions of Christianity. This lat- 
ter aspect remains an object of debate, particularly since the absence of grave 
goods is not necessarily an indication of Christian ritual practices. However, 
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the occasional presence of artifacts known from the Bjelo Brdo horizon shows 
that those communities were sometimes mingling with other population ele- 
ments or at least were open to influences from the outside. 

It is important to note that weapon graves rarely appear in large cemeter- 
ies. In the Banat, the only known case is that of 6 out of 32 graves excavated so 
far in Timi§oara-C\orem. This was a row grave cemetery, in which different 
family groups probably used separate rows. Some of the graves without weap- 
ons appear to be earlier than, or have coincided in time with those attributed 
to the "steppe horizon.”'"^ 

In addition to isolated graves and cemeteries of that horizon, a number 
of hnds are known from accidental discoveries. Some may be from burial 
assemblages with weapons, horse bones and gear and only accidentally 
double heart-shaped appliques {Banatsko Arandjelovo-five sites; Cestereg-1, 
Cheglevid; Comlo§uMare; Cuvin\Deszk-Ambms].,] anAT\FeLnac-\9Q\-JimboLia\ 
Kiszombor-E and F;k'd6eMaza-Ujtelep;lVerau-1899; Afov/Bec^-unspecified site; 
Novi Knezevac-Bela Tallijan’s property; Or§ova; /’er/anr-Regiposta Str. (1909); 
Sdcdlaz-?; Sdcdlaz; Sasca Montand-, Tomnatic-, Vrsac; VizeJdia-T.Yl; Becicherecul 
Mare-, Tomnatic-1898, 1911, 1898, mound to the west of Kleinhiigel), others from 
assemblages with hair links with S-shape bent end and double heart-shaped 
appliques {Banatsko Arandjebvo-three sites, Deta-1882 and Fe/nac-unknown 
location). 

Judging from all this evidence, the “steppe horizon” may be securely dated 
between the 930s and the reign of Ladislas i (1077-1095). 

Several 10th century burial assemblages are known from the Banat, which 
cannot be attributed to the “steppe horizon.” The main difference is either 
the absence of grave goods, or the presence of rather common grave goods 
(Austere-Funerary horizon 1; pi. 115; pi. 126). 

The deposition of coins, for example, while rare in the “steppe horizon” is 
known from a number of graves excavated in Deta-1882 and UivarP The coin in 
the grave found inZ)eta-1882 has been deposited in the mouth of the deceased, 
a clear indication of the practice known, for lack of a better name, as “Charon’s 
obole.” Such a practice is utterly foreign both to the “steppe horizon” and to the 
Bjelo Brdo culture. Equally unusual is the north-south orientation of the two 
graves found in Uivar}^ 



1 4 Oja ( 2012 ). “Several observations on the earrings with grape-like pendants ( 9 th-llth cen- 
turies),” in press. 

1 5 Some of the coins found in Or§ova may also he from graves. 

16 By contrast, the remains of a food offering in the pot found in a grave in Pav/iS-Kudeliste 
may not, after all, be that exceptional as initially thought. The deposition of ceramic 
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Utterly different from the "steppe horizon” is what I call the “first South 
Danubian horizon” dated between the 9th and the early 11th century (pi. 112; 
pi. 125). Much like the “steppe horizon,” this one is also documented through 
both isolated graves and cemeteries. The “first South Danubian horizon” may 
be distinguished from the Bjelo Brdo horizon in terms of the absence of such 
diagnostic artifacts as lock rings with S-shape bent end. In a few cases, cem- 
eteries of the “first South Danubian horizon” were located next to cemeteries 
of the “steppe horizon” Pancevo and Vrsac. In all likelihood, those cemeter- 
ies were in use at the same time or in chronologically succession by different 
populations. Cemeteries of the “first South Danubian horizon” have been so 
far identified only in the southern region of the Banat even though ornaments 
most typical for that horizon have been found elsewhere as well Novi Knezevac, 
Bocar-Budjak-ekonomija, Timi§oara-C\oreni, and Vfsac-Vizi str. 7). As a mat- 
ter of fact, the presence of ornaments of the “first South Danubian horizon” 
or of Byzantine inspiration on sites of the “steppe horizon” is a strong indi- 
cation of chronological overlap, at least during the 10th century. Ornaments 
of the “first South Danubian horizons” have also been found in cemeteries 
such as Deszk-Y>, Kiszombor-B, and Szdre^-Homokbanya, which may be dated 
to the early 11th century, because they have produced artifacts most typical for 
the Bjelo Brdo horizon. 

As the name shows, the “first South Danubian horizon” represents Balkan 
traditions with roots in the Byzantine culture. Whether or not this horizon rep- 
resents also a different population, no connection can so far be drawn between 
the Balkan-influenced horizon and earlier assemblages with few if any grave 
goods. An interesting similarity between burial assemblages of the “first South 
Danubian horizon” and of the "steppe horizon” is the absence of coins, even 
though coin circulation is well attested in the Balkans during the 10th and the 
11th centuries. 

Kdttlach-type finds has so far been found in the Banat only in Deta-1882 
(pi. 125). The only artefact from that site which can be securely attributed 
to that culture is a single find of a lunula-type of earring.'’^ Such earrings are 
believed to be typical for assemblages in the Eastern Alpine region of south- 



containers appears in both “Slavic” assemblages of the 9th century and the “steppe hori- 
zon” post-dating them. It is also documented for assemblages of the Bjelo Brdo horizon. 
Food offerings are also known from Nikolinci, a cemetery dated between the 8th and the 
10th century and attributed to a Turkic-speaking population (Zivkovic [1997] , pp. 143, 144, 
145, 146, 153, pi. II). 

17 Calin Cosma also attributes to the Kottlach culture the cross pendant and two disc- 
brooches from Deta. While the latter are indeed typical for that culture, all analogies for 
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eastern Austria and northern Slovenia, and attributed to Carantanians known 
from the early medieval written sources. However, cast, lunula-type of earrings, 
and earrings with tapered ends, are also known from assemblages of the Bjelo 
Brdo culture. Kdttlach-type cemeteries have graves with a west-east orientation, 
arranged in rows, and with skeletons in supine position, with arms alongside 
the body. Grave goods typically consist of earrings, lock rings, hbulae, rings, 
beads, and sometimes knives. Such assemblages have been dated between the 
mid-9th and the late 10th century, with a floruit in the mid-lOth century.'® 

The artifacts found in Deta-\SS2 have been dated to the second half of 
the 9th and the hrst half of the 10th century. Belt appliques and an earring 
with bludgeon-like pendant were also there, both with good analogies in the 
Balkans. A lock ring with S-shaped bent end is of course of a later date and 
points to a Bjelo Brdo environment. However, bracelets of bronze interwoven 
wire (pi. 126), such as found in Pancevo or Crna Bara-Prkos and dated to the 
second half of the 10th century, may be of western origin, as they appear in 
Kdttlach-type cemeteries, such as JudenburgP Given the scarcity of finds, it 
is nonetheless impossible to speak so far of a "Kdttlach horizon” in the Banat 
(pi. 110; pi. 125). 

By contrast, one can clearly distinguish a “Bjelo Brdo horizon” (pi. 114; 
pi. 132).^° Most typical is the row arrangement of graves in cemeteries, and the 
mix of ornaments, dress accessories, weapons, horse gear, and utensils among 
the grave goods.^' 

The hallmark of the “Bjelo Brdo” horizon, however, is the lock ring with 
S-shaped bent end.^^ Most other ornaments found in Bjelo Brdo cemeteries 
are either imitations of Byzantine prototypes or typical for assemblages of 
the steppe populations in the northern Black Sea area (various variants of the 
double heart-shaped appliques, tores, stirrups, bits, twisted-wire bronze brace- 
lets, bracelets with animal heads). On the other hand, there is a large number 
of artifacts with good analogies in 9th century assemblages (bracelets of bars 



the former are from the Balkans. For Kottlach-type finds in Romania, see Cosma (2006), 
pp. 857-883. 

1 8 Korosec (1979a), pp. 334-371. 

19 Korosec (1979b), pi. 77/1-2. 

20 Paula Korosec (1979a), p. 371 believed that the Bjelo Brdo culture originated in the 
Kdttlach culture. 

21 Balint (1991); Vana (1954), pp. 51-104; Szdke (1962). 

22 It has been considered that the earrings with the end bent in the form of a simple loop are 
the precursors of the hair links or the earrings with one S-shaped bent end. These older 
variants were attributed to the Slavs, and more recently, to the Romanic population mixed 
with the Slavic one. 
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with circular section, notched finger rings, knives, flints, segmented, spherical, 
or tubular beads). Scholars currently agree therefore that the “Bjelo Brdo hori- 
zon” resulted from the blending of several cultural traditions. There is some 
chronological overlap with the “steppe horizon” (grave F in Timi§oara-Cioreni; 
grave 217 in Kiszombor-B; the graves of the Hodoni-Bocioroane cemetery), but 
the latter pre-dates most assemblages of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon.” Several types 
of Bjelo Brdo cemeteries have been found in the Banat. Some are large, and 
have produced weapons, horse bones, and horse gear. Could such cemeter- 
ies have started as graveyards of the “steppe horizon”? Sixty years ago, Zdenek 
Vana has given a negative answer to this question.^^ According to him, there 
was a substantial difference between graves with weapons and horse gear in 
Bjelo Brdo cemeteries, which he regarded simply as graves richer than oth- 
ers, and graves with weapons and horse gear in small cemeteries, which are 
to be linked to the steppe traditions. Bela Szoke, on the other hand, believed 
that 10th to 11th century cemeteries were organized along social distinctions, 
with richer graves being marked with “Magyar” artifacts, and poorer ones being 
“Slavic.” Jochen Giesler, however, pointed out that some of the weapons that 
appear in graves of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” were known to the population in 
the Carpathian Basin long before the arrival of the Magyars. Giesler has dis- 
tinguished two chronological groups in this horizon. Coin-dated assemblages 
range from the 1030s to just before or shortly after 1100. Giesler also noted that 
while grave-goods typical for both chronological groups may appear within 
one and the same cemetery, they never occur together within one and the 
same grave. The explanation for this distinction, however, may also be social or 
ethnic. On the other hand, the relative uniformity of burial rituals speaks vol- 
umes about the continuity of religious beliefs within communities. At any rate, 
that, unlike graves of warriors of the “steppe horizon,” those of the “Bjelo Brdo” 
horizon have produced fewer, if any ornaments at all suggests a chronological 
difference between them. 

In the Banat, cemeteries of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” have been found in 
Deszk-D (204 graves, of which seven with weapons, horse bones or gear), 
Hodoni-Pociomane (18 graves, of which two with weapons, horse bones or 
gear), Kiszombor-B (78 graves, of which 13 with weapons, horse bones or gear), 
and Szdre^-Homokbanya (45 graves, of which five with weapons) — all sites in 
the lowlands. Only a few graves with weapons or horse bones and/or gear have 
been discovered on any of those sites. 

On the other hand, no distinction exists between weapons recovered from 
those graves and those found in graves of the “steppe horizon.” However, no 



23 Vana (1954), pp. 51-104. 
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deposition of either weapons or horse bones/gear is documented after the 
third quarter of the 11th century. Given the current state of research, it is dif- 
hcult to decide whether the presence of graves with weapons and horse gear/ 
bones should be interpreted as the earlier presence of a population different 
from that of the rest of the cemetery, or as the same population the burial 
customs of which changed over time. Conversely, the presence of some other 
populations within cemeteries of the “steppe horizon” may be signalled by 
ornaments and dress accessories most typical for the "Bjelo Brdo” horizon. 
At any rate, there can be no doubt about the chronological overlap during 
the last quarter of the 10th century between the two horizons. However, in 
large cemeteries, the mixture of artifacts from both horizons within individual 
assemblages is minimal. This suggests that, despite the coincidence in time, 
each population group represented by each horizon kept its own dress and 
ornament traditions.^^ 

Some of the graves excavated inKiszombor-^ (one) and Szdre^-Homokbanya 
(four) have produced coffins, a feature which is not typical for the "Bjelo Brdo 
horizon,” but is believed to have characteristic for the burial custom of Turkic 
Bulgars.^® 

Most skeletons have been found in supine position with a great variety of 
arm disposition: alongside the body (Szdre^-Homokbanya-15 cases; NikoLinci- 
srx cases; //odom-Pocioroane-one case); alongside the body with hands on 
the pelvis five cases in Szdre^-Homokbanya and Hodom'-Pocioroane), along- 
side the body, with only one hand on the pelvis (Szdre^-Homokbanya-eight 
cases, NikoLinci-iom cases), one arm alongside the body and another miss- 
ing (one case each in //odom'-Pocioroane and NikoUnci; two graves in Szoreg- 
Homokbanya), one arm alongside the body, the other folded and placed 
with the hand the abdomen (two graves at Szdre^-Homokbanya), one arm 
alongside the body and the other folded and placed on the chest (one grave 
at/fodom'-Pocioroane), one arm alongside the body, the other arm folded and 
placed on the collar bone (one grave at //odonZ-Pocioroane), one forearm on 
the abdomen and the other arm missing (one grave in Szdre^-Homokbanya). 

There is therefore a tendency to lay the body with arms, but it is interest- 
ing to note that the position of the arms is different for graves of the "steppe 
horizon” and of the "Bjelo Brdo” horizon, respectively. While the folding of the 
arms either on the chest or on the abdomen have been sometimes regarded 



24 To be sure, beginning with the second quarter of the 11th century, burials of the “steppe 
horizon” cannot be identified with certainty any more. 

25 Khalikova (1971), p. 179. In S^dre^-Homokhanya, a layer of reed has been found under- 
neath the skeleton. A wooden plank was discovered in Kiszombor-B. 
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as a sign of Christian burial, such a position has not documented in associa- 
tion with the deposition of horse parts, horse gear, or weapons. Nonetheless, 
graves of both horizons are known, which have produced evidence of coffins. A 
skeleton found lying on the right or left side was found at Szdre^-Homokbanya, 
and two crouched skeletons of children are known from Ho doni-V odor oane. 
Several cases of interventions on corpses have also been documented. 

An interesting phenomenon is also the deposition of food, often in ceramic 
containers (two graves in Szdre^-Homokbanya), or without them in the form 
of shells (two cases in Szdre^-Homokbanya), eggs (Deszk-T) and one grave in 
Kiszombor-B), and bird bones (one grave in Szdre^-Homokbanya, and another 
in NikoUnci). Musical instruments are known from Szd're^-Homokbanya, coins 
from no less than 12 graves. The latter have more often been found in the mouth, 
but also under the pelvis, near the left elbow, or on the chest. In one grave of 
the Szdre^-Homokbanya cemetery, there were seeds of convolvulus on one leg, 
a phenomenon that may reflect fear of revenants. 

No graves vnth weapons have produced either double heart-shaped appli- 
ques or lock rings with S-shaped bent ends. While the former may have been 
exclusively female ornaments, the latter were largely equivalent to lock rings 
otherwise attested in warrior graves. Weapon graves have nonetheless pro- 
duced such ornaments as beads, rings, and bracelets, but altogether fewer than 
in weapon graves of the “steppe horizon.” 

A larger quantity and variety of ornaments may be found in graves of com- 
moners. Most conspicuous are the ear- or lock rings with S-shaped bent end, 
new types of double heart-shaped appliques, tores, medallions, pendants, 
rings, buttons, and various bracelets. When found in graves with horse bones 
and/or gear, double heart-heart appliques are never associated with coins. 
This suggests that such burials must be dated before the practice of depositing 
coins in graves came into being, namely shortly before or shortly after ad 1000 , 
when Byzantine coins were no longer deposited in graves, while Hungarian 
coins have not yet started to appear. On the other hand, since pagan burial 
customs appear to have persisted longer in the lands to the east of the Tisza 
River, it is not altogether impossible that the practice of coin deposition — a 
Christian custom — would appear only sporadically. In most other cemeter- 
ies of the Bjelo Brdo culture outside the Banat, coins are rare, if at all present 
between 970/975 and the lOSOs.^® 



26 The absence of coins from a cemetery of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” may therefore signal an 
early date. 
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Other items used at that time, most likely together with tores, are the brace- 
lets of twisted wire with loops or hooks at the ends.^^ However, they are rare 
and were recovered only from the Kiszombor-B cemetery. Besides tores, they 
were associated with flat links, tags, beads, cowrie shells, hollow buttons, bar 
or lock bracelets. 

Several types of beads, bracelets of bars with circular or diamond-shaped 
section (some of which have been found in association with coins struck for 
Andrew i), flat links (found in association with coins struck for the Byzantine 
emperors Romanos ii and Constantine vii, as well as for the Hungarian 
King Solomon), simple lock links (found together with coins struck for King 
Ladislas i), links with loop-shaped end (in association with coins minted 
for King Stephen i), and bar rings (in association with coins struck for 
Ladislas i), — all ornaments originating in the “steppe horizon” were also used 
later and appear in assemblages of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” up to the sec- 
ond half of the 11th century. Two graves with weapons and horse gear have 
been dated with coins struck for the Hungarian kings Andrew i or Solomon, 
and Ladislas i, respectively (grave in Kiszombor-B; the grave discovered in 
Tomnatic-mound to the west of Kleinhiigel). Similar associations are known 
from Batajnica, in Vojvodina.^® This suggests that the graves with characteris- 
tics of the “steppe horizon” could be dated between the 930s and the late 11th 
century. Beginning with the late 10th, graves with typically Bjelo Brdo items 
appear next to graves of the “steppe horizon.” 

By that time, a significant number of lock rings with S-shaped bent end 
appear in cemeteries of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon.” Together with them, rings of 
bronze or silver, twisted or interwoven wire have also been found. The sudden 
appearance of those ornaments maybe the result of a fashion spreading within 
the ethnically diverse population of the Carpathian Basin. In the Banat, the 
earliest lock rings with S-shaped bent end are associated with coins struck for 
the Hungarian kings Stephen i (1000-1038) in //odom'-Pocioroane, Andrew i 
(1046-1060) in Szdre^-Homokbanya, or Solomon (1063-1074) m Kiszombor-B. 
It is very interesting to note that the association between such rings and coins 
is in fact quite rare. This suggests that they remained in fashion only during the 
first quarter of the 11th century. Lock rings with S-shaped ends appear in asso- 
ciation most often with ornaments typical for the “steppe horizon.” Thus, they 
may have become fashionable already by the late 10th century. Much more 
difficult to establish is the chronology of twisted or braided wire rings from 
the Banat. They rarely appear together with lock rings with S-shaped end and 



27 They are frequent in the graves of the steppe horizon. 

28 Parovic-Pesikan (1981), p. 191. 
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may have become fashionable after them, namely in the mid-llth century. This 
type of ornaments represents one of the earliest imitations, within the “Bjelo 
Brdo horizon,” of Byzantine ornaments. Their popularity may well be associ- 
ated with the Byzantine reconquista of the northern Balkans. 

A separate group of cemeteries of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” have produced 
no evidence of ornaments typical for the "steppe horizon.” Such cemeteries 
are known from 7aras-Seli§te, Kikinda-Vesa\o, Olus, Cenad-near the Catholic 
Church, Banatsko ArandJeiovo-\6 June 1903, lUdia-Cetate and Fund. The cem- 
etery excavated in Ilidia-Cetate has produced both ornaments typical for the 
Bjelo Brdo culture (e.g., lock rings with S-shaped bent end) and ritual elements 
of the "second South Danubian horizon,” such as skeletons laid with arms 
folded and placed with hands on the neck or on the collar bones. Judging from 
its stratigraphy, this cemetery had at least two phases. In the hrst phase, grave 
goods are typically Bjelo Brdo, but the laying of the dead with arms folded 
already occurs. Those buried with lock rings with S-shaped end had arms 
folded and hands placed on the abdomen. Both cemeteries excavated in Ilidia 
(Cetate and Funii) may have come into existence in the 12th century. 

Not all cemeteries believed to be of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” have produced 
the characteristic lock rings with S-shaped ends. On others, such as Pojejena 
(in the hilly region of the Banat), such rings appear quite late, namely in 
the early 12th century. This points to a late development of this horizon in the 
southeastern part of the Banat. On the basis of those observations and the con- 
clusions drawn by other scholars,^® there seems to be several phases of the 
“Bjelo Brdo horizon” in the Banat. Sometimes, those phases appear in one and 
the same cemetery. 

The hrst phase begins in the last quarter of the 10th century. The main char- 
acteristic of this phase is the association (combination or co-occurrence) of 
artifacts typical for the “steppe horizon” and lock rings with S-shaped bent 
ends. This phase ends in the 1030s with the appearance of the hrst coins in 
graves, which have been struck for King Stephen i (1000-1038). Thereafter, 
the increasing number of coins coincides with the decrease in the number of 
artifacts of the “steppe horizon.”^® A characteristic of this phase in the Banat 
is the association of hnger rings of Giesler’s class 29, which are coin-dated at 
the reign of King Andrew i (1046-1060) in cemeteries excavated in western 
Hungary, with double heart-shaped appliques and tores of Giesler’s class i b. 



29 ZdenekVana, Jochen Giesler, Milan Hanuliak, Maria Rejholcova, Zeljko Tomicic, etc. 

30 It is important to note that in the absence of published excavation plans for most cem- 
eteries in the Banat, any conclusion needs to be treated with great caution. 
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e.g., in //oc/om'-Pocioroane. This suggests that in the Banat, the hrst phase of 
the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” lasted until the mid-llth century. 

Another peculiarity of the development of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” in the 
Banat is that elements that have been regarded as defining features of the sec- 
ond phase of that horizon (for example, by Jochen Giesler) are either absent, 
or quite rare (e.g., notched finger rings). Moreover, judging by the presence of 
lock rings with S-shaped end and grooved ornament, the second phase began 
only in the late 11th century. However, in the Banat, such diagnostic types 
are not that well represented, and different variants of the lock rings with 
S-shaped ends remained in use until the early 13th century. In the absence 
of more detailed information, it is difficult to draw any definitive conclusion, 
but the current state of research suggests that the second phase of the “Bjelo 
Brdo horizon” was longer and was almost invariably characterized by lock rings 
with S-shaped ends, sometimes found in association with coins, finger rings, or 
simple hair links. 

Several cemeteries of the first phase of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” have also 
produced grave goods of a much earlier date. This raises the question of their 
chronology, particularly the possibility of at least some cemeteries being 
already in use during the first half of the 10th century. The presence of artifacts 
typical for the “steppe horizon,” on the other hand, is quite common for the 
earliest Bjelo Brdo cemeteries. Some of those cemeteries found in the Banat 
(with the possible exception of //oc/om'-Pocioroane) end at some point in the 
last quarter of the 11th century {Kiszombor-B and Szdre^-Homokbanya), or 
even in the 12th century (Deszk-D).^^ At this stage of the research, it is not easy 
to establish the coincidence in time between the initial “steppe horizon” and 
the “Bjelo Brdo horizon.” To judge from the absence of any Bjelo Brdo influ- 
ences in small cemeteries of the “steppe horizon,” that horizon must pre-date 
the onset of the Bjelo Brdo culture. In Kldrafalva-F arago, no lock or ear-rings 
with S-shaped bent ends have been found in association with artifacts typical 
for the “steppe horizon.” However, that association is attested for grave 29 in 
Kiszombor-C. Moreover, while coins are occasionally found in burial assem- 
blages of the “steppe horizon,” but typically perforated in order to be worn as 
pendants, they have been deposited as “Charon’s oboles” in graves of the “Bjelo 
Brdo horizon,” but never in warrior graves or in those with artifacts most typi- 
cal for the “steppe horizon.” This strongly suggests a chronological gap between 
the two phenomena. It is no doubt possible that for a while, the two horizons 
co-existed, as implied by the mixture of artifacts in the assemblage found in 



31 As suggested by coins struck for Ladislas i and by lock links with S-shaped bent end and 
grooved ornament. 
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grave 29 in Kiszombor-C. But soon after that, Bjelo Brdo assemblages came to 
include a number of specific items, such as lock rings with S-shaped ends, rings 
made of twisted or interwoven wires, finger-rings with bezels decorated with 
images of birds (eagles?) or with the pentagram, or certain types of bracelets — 
many of which were imitations of Byzantine prototypes. 

Cemeteries of the “second South Danubian horizon” (pi. 113; pi. 128) appear 
primarily in the highlands, even the mountain region of the Banat {Cuptoare- 
Sfogea; §opotu Vec/z/-Marvila; Gornea-Ca\xm\a de Sus; Moldova Vfec/ze-Malul 
Dunarii, Rat and Oga§ul cu spini; Svinifa-Km. Fluvial 1004; Caransebe§-Mahala; 
Caransebe§-City center (?); NicoUnl-Rapa Galbena; Drencova; Bro§teni-1), as 
well as on the Danube line {Banatska Palanka and Vojlovica-Yixnnka Azotara). 
Another cemetery that may be attributed to this horizon is Arach. 

They stand out by means of the large quantity of ornaments of Balkan ori- 
gin or inspiration, as well as by the custom of folding the arms of the body laid 
in the grave. Based on observations made in §opotu Vechi-MarvRa and Gornea- 
Cauni(a de Sus, graves in those cemeteries were arranged in rows, the signifi- 
cance of which may be linked to family groups.^^ Most such cemeteries begin 
in the late 11th century or even after 1100, and continue until 1215 or 1220. There 
are no weapons in those cemeteries, and no containers for food offering either.^^ 
Most ornaments have no previous parallels, an indication that this is either a 
completely new fashion or a new population coming into the region from an 
area under a strong Byzantine influence. Equally new is the custom of fold- 
ing the arms of the deceased, with hands placed on the collarbones, the neck, 
or the shoulders.^ Some ornaments, such as finger-rings with bezels decorated 
with crosses, have an explicitly Christian decoration, while others remind one 
of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon,” e.g., lock rings with S-shaped ends. The study of 
those cemeteries of the “second South Danubian horizon” shows that artifacts 
of Byzantine inspiration or origin, as well as those of Balkan tradition, became 
rare towards the end of that horizon. The phenomenon seems to coincide with 
the fluctuations of the Byzantine coin circulation in the Banat, which is dlus- 



32 However, there are also graves not aligned in rows within one and the same cemetery. 

33 The fragment of a clay cauldron from a grave excavated in Svinifa-Km. Fluvial 1004 can 
hardly be regarded as container. 

34 Such a custom has no parallel in cemeteries of the “steppe horizon” and is only rarely 
found in those of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon.” By contrast, folded arms are common in cem- 
eteries excavated in the Balkans. Because of its southern origin, Romanian scholars (Gh. 
Cantacuzino, Silviu Oja, and Eugen Gliick) have treated this custom as a sign of Bogomil 
idenity, while the Slovak archaeologist Milan Hanuliak attributed it to beliefs in vampires. 
Hanuliak notes that the folding of the arms appears in Slovakian cemeteries dated after 
ca. 900, and had no previous parallels. 
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trated both by isolated finds and by hoards, such as DupLijaja?^ A Byzantine 
influence is also visible in ornaments found on settlement sites (ffid/a-Funii, 
Gornea-Zomoni^a, and Berzovia-Patniiem), as well as in occasional finds of 
Byzantine pottery. In spite of changes in burial customs affecting the “second 
South Danubian horizon” after ca. 1250, the combination of dress accessories 
first attested in cemeteries of that horizon continued to appear in the Banat, 
and are documented even in much later hoards, such as Dubovac, Duplijaja, 
Banatski Despotovac, Tomasevac, GeLu, Dobrica anAMacovi§te.'^^ 

It is important to note in this respect that cemeteries of the “second South 
Danubian horizon” excavated in the highlands coincided in time with cem- 
eteries of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” in the lowlands of the Banat. Moreover, the 
abandonment of burial with personal ornaments and dress accessories took 
place simultaneously in both groups of cemeteries. Very few elements of the 
South Danubian tradition are found in cemeteries in the lowlands, and, vice 
versa, only a few Bjelo Brdo elements have been identified in cemeteries of the 
“second South Danubian horizon.” The latter may have lasted until the late 12th 
or early 13th century.^'^ 

It is worth examining briefly the presence of Bjelo Brdo elements (pri- 
marily lock rings with S-shaped ends) in cemeteries of the “second South 
Danubian horizon,” such as Cuptoare-Sfogea, Gornea-Cauni|a de Sus, §opotu 
Vec/u'-Marvila, Araca and VojLovicaAhimka Azotara.^® Some of those sites are 
in the mountains, others have been found in the western part of the Banat. In 
terms of ritual, it is worth mentioning that skeletons in a few graves that have 
produced lock rings with S-shaped ends had arms slightly bent with hands 
placed on the pelvis. It is possible that the lock rings with S-shaped ends sig- 
nal contacts with communities in the lowlands. Particularly revealing is the 
similarity of the interventions of the body in all those regions (the low- and 
highlands, as well as the valley of the Danube and the northern Balkans), 
a sign that the practice may have been linked to similar beliefs or fears of 
revenants.®® Whether that needs to be interpreted as common ethnic identity 



35 Personal information from Dejan Radicevic. 

36 feicu (2009), p. 113. 

37 For this matter, see Oja (2005), pp. 171-215; 0(a (2006c), pp. 229-272; 0(a (2006d), 
pp. 240-242. 

38 The mixture of traditions in some of those cemeteries is worth noting: a few Bjelo Brdo 
elements (pi. 2/9, 5, 4), the deposition of sickles, a custom otherwise typical for Kdttlach 
assemblages, rings (pi. 86/5-8), bracelets (pi. 86/3-4), and earrings of South Danubian 
tradition (pi. 86 / 1 - 2 ), in addition to arms folded on the neck or on the upper chest. 

39 Even food offerings in ceramic containers may be explained in similar terms, as the prac- 
tice may have aimed at providing food for the dead, so that their souls would not return. 
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is a matter of much debate. Scholars studying the Bjelo Brdo “horizon” believe 
that both Slavs and Hungarians buried their dead in those cemeteries.'’^® In the 
Balkans, the Bjelo Brdo culture is attributed almost exclusively to the Slavs. 
There are of course obvious problems with both ideas. The “steppe horizon” is 
very different from both previous and contemporary burial assemblages in the 
Carpathian Basin. But artifacts regarded as typically “Magyar” are found more 
often together with “Byzantine,” not “Slavic” artifacts. The key issue here is that 
few archaeologists in the regions have come to the realization that artifacts are 
not badges of ethnic identity. The Bjelo Brdo cemeteries may well represent an 
ethnically mixed population, but came into being only at the moment when 
the “steppe horizon” had come to an end, and when social and cultural changes 
must have taken place, which made previous markers of ethnic identity irrel- 
evant. To draw lists of “Slavic” and “Magyar” artifacts from Bjelo Brdo cemeter- 
ies is therefore to miss a crucial point about the social changes reflected by 
those cemeteries. On the other hand, if “Slavic” is what one would otherwise 
describe as “Balkan” or “South Danubian,” then it is quite clear that contacts 
between the supposedly “Hungarian” Bjelo Brdo culture and the “second 
South Danubian horizon” were rather insignificant. Elites on both sides imi- 
tated Byzantine fashions, although Byzantine traditions seem to be stronger in 
the case of the South Danubian horizon. How did that horizon spread in the 
lands to the north from the river Danube, in the mountain region of the Banat? 
Whether cultural influence mediated by the Byzantine reconquista of the 
northern Balkans, or a movement of population, the mixture of populations in 
the Banat led to the emergence of certain local aspects of burial practices. If a 
new population entered the mountain region, then it was quickly assimilated, 
thus contributing to the adoption of new fashions with no local traditions in 
the 9th or 10th centuries. Other elements, such as the folding of the arms, point 
to Balkan roots. A very similar phenomenon is believed to have taken place 
in the Slovakia in the 930s, as graves attributed to the Magyars may be distin- 
guished from others in terms of a specific position of the arms in relation to 
the body."^' 



See Premk, Popovic, Bjelajac (1984), pp. 118-124; Minic (1978), pp. 87-95. In that respect, 
the absence of food deposition in ceramic containers, as in cemeteries of the “second 
South Danubian horizon” may point to a radical difference in beliefs, most likely also to a 
different population. 

40 Ercegovic-Pavlovic (1970), pp. 41-58; Vana (1954), pp. 51-104; Balint (1991); Szoke (1962), etc. 

41 For this see Hanuliak (2000), pp. 133-147, where there are explanations on the funerary 
ritual transformations that took place in the Slovak area after the arrival of the Hungarians 
and the comparison with the previous period. 
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That grave goods, particularly ornaments, began to appear in other horizons 
may indicate that beginning with the late 11th century, but especially with ca. 
1200, the population in the mountains was more exposed to outside influences 
and homogenizing tendencies. The mixture of burial practices and traditions is 
the defining feature of the "second South Danubian horizon” in the highlands 
of the Banat. A few cemeteries, such as Caransebe§-Maha[a, Mco/mf-Rapa 
Galbena, Moldova Vfec/ze-Malul Dunarii, Svinifa-Km. Fluvial 1004, Araca and 
probably Caransebe§-C\tY center (the graves around the church), Drencova, 
and Moldova Ffec/ze-Rat conspicuously combine elements of the "second South 
Danubian” and Bjelo Brdo horizons. A similar mixture of cultural elements 
is documented in Banatska Palanka, VojlovlcaA\\xmksL Azotara, as well as on 
the settlement sites at ffid/a-Funii and Rerzov/a-Patruieni. The existence of the 
"second South Danubian horizon” raises some interesting historical questions. 
How were Byzantine artifacts transported into the lands north of the river 
Danube? More importantly, how can one explain the cultural uniformity on 
both sides of that river, which constituted an important political boundary at 
that same time? 

The latter question gains significance in the light of such observations as the 
folding of the arms being a particularly conspicuous trait of the "second South 
Danubian horizon,” which is also present in the Balkans. It is quite possible that 
this practice reflected well-established religious beliefs, possibly also ecclesias- 
tical policies. Unfortunately, little is known about the 10th century in the high- 
lands of the Banat. As a consequence, the "explosion” of Byzantine artifacts in 
the late 11th century, which is believed to have lasted until the 13th centuries 
has been interpreted in terms of a movement of population from the south to 
the north. It is possible, however, that the cultural ties between the two sides 
of the river Danube pre-dated that "explosion,” even though the Byzantine 
reconqulsta of the early 11th century must certainly have contributed greatly 
to the strengthening of those ties. It is of course a matter of further discussion 
whether or not the common culture of the lands to the south and to the north 
from the river Danube is an indication of one and the same population. On 
the other hand, the presence of Bjelo Brdo elements in cemeteries excavated 
south of the Danube points to the infiltration in the northern Balkans and, 
one may assume, in the mountain region of the Banat of an ethnically dis- 
tinct population originating in the Hungarian kingdom. Those may have been 
opportunistic infiltrations, as they took advantage of the 12th century military 
conflicts between Hungary and Byzantium. They seem to have continued well 
into the 13th century, when Byzantium withdrew from the northern Balkans to 
leave room for the Second Bulgarian Empire. There is absolutely no correlation 
between those political changes and those noted in material culture, as known 
from cemeteries. 
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Cemeteries of the "second South Danubian horizon” contain rows, but 
also graves that do not seem to have followed any particular arrangement. 
Row graves are known from both the "steppe horizon” [Timi§oara-Ciorem), 
and later cemeteries excavated in the Balkans ones (Ms). There is therefore no 
way of linking cemeteries of the "second South Danubian horizon” to a specihc 
ethnic group or type of population. Instead, they represent an interesting mix- 
ture of traditions and rituals, which may very well reflect also an ethnic and 
religious mixture. At the same time as the "second South Danubian horizon,” 
namely between the late 11th century and the early 13th century, another group 
of cemeteries was in use (Austere-Funerary horizon 2; pi. 116; pi. 129), the most 
important characteristics of which are the use of coffins and the absence of 
grave goods (ivith the notable exception coins deposited as "Charon’s obole”). 
The general orientation of the graves is west-east, and bodies were laid in the 
graves with arms alongside the body, slightly bent and with hands resting on 
the abdomen, or folded on the chest. Such cemeteries have been excavated 
in Mehadia-ZiAina, NikoUnci, Bucova Puszta-T.W and Msrau-Hunca Mare and 
none of them had a church. In Mehadia-Zidina, only one grave produced a coin. 
In NikoUnci, a number of skeletons were found with arms alongside the body, 
a position known more from sites in the Carpathian Basin than in the Balkans. 
Band rings, and rings imitating twisted wire also point to the Bjelo Brdo envi- 
ronment. Another cemetery of this group was found in Cenad-Catholic Church 
next to a church built in what was in the Middle Ages an urban area. However, 
in many respects, this is the same kind of cemetery: the west-east orientation, 
the absence of grave goods, burials in coffins, and the deposition of bodies with 
arms alongside the body. A particular detail of the Cenad-Catholic Church cem- 
etery is the presence of a ceramic container for food offering in grave 3. In the 
absence of grave goods, the chronology of those cemeteries remains unclear. 
Given the occasional deposition of coins, they may be associated with such 
burials as those found in Deta-1882 and possibly Uivar. The problem, however, 
is that no evidence exists for this group of cemeteries in the in the 10th cen- 
tury. Judging by the position of the arms in relation to the body, which reminds 
one of either the "steppe horizon” or of the "Bjelo Brdo horizon,” as well as the 
deposition of coins, the population using those cemeteries must have been 
Christian. The presence of coffins points to an early date, most likely within 
the 11th century, as coffins become rare in the 12th century.^^ 

A few graves discovered in the western part of the Banat, in Tomasevac 
and Botos-Zivancevica dolja constitute what I would call the "second steppe 
horizon” (pi. 119; pi. 130). The grave goods recovered from one of the graves 



42 Coffins were again used on a large scale only in the 16th century. 
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excavated in Tomasevac indicate the burial of a high-ranking warrior, but of a 
much later date than the first “steppe horizon.” On the basis of analogies, this 
is believed to be the burial of a Cuman chieftain. To the same horizon may 
now be attributed the finds from 5otos-Zivancevica dolja, especially the tores. 
The latter are different from those in use in the 10th century in the Carpathian 
Basin and from those found on sites of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon.” The tores of 
the “second steppe horizon” have analogies in the northern Black Sea area,'*^^ 
specifically in those assemblages attributed to the Turkic- speaking population 
known from the written sources to have migrated to Hungary in the course of 
the 13th century. Finally, after 1200, another group of cemeteries came into 
being, which, to distinguish from the others, 1 would call “Late Arpadian.” Many 
such cemeteries have no church and are dated to the 13th century on the basis 
of diagnostic types: Timi§oara (signet ring), 5ucova-Stadion (sword and jar), 
Timi§oara (sword in the collection of the Banat Museum), Timi§oara-VaAvjiea 
Verde (sword), Nerau (sword), PoianaPrisdeii (sword), Cuptoare-Sfogea (coins), 
and Tiszasziget. 

“Late Arpadian” (Austere-Funerary horizon 3; pi. 117; pi. 129) is also the cem- 
etery excavated in CicLova Romand-Mormin\i, if we are to trust the chronology 
of the silver ring found there. Moreover, a number of graves produced coins 
struck after 1225. 

Two other cemeteries with churches-///d/a-Cetate and Oblifa — may be of 
the same date. 

The “Late Arpadian horizon” witnessed the disappearance of many of the 
ornaments in use during the “Bjelo Brdo horizon,” especially the lock rings 
with S-shaped ends, the rings of silver of bronze twisted or interwoven wire, 
hair links and beads. The deposition of knives in graves and food offerings 
in ceramic container become rare. Finger-rings, on the other hand, became 
badges of social rank, either ecclesiastical (rings decorated with Idies) or sec- 
ular (rings decorated with double crosses).^^ Incidentally, this change is also 
attested in cemeteries of the “second South Danubian horizon”. More than in 
any other previous horizon, the Late Arpadian one is characterized by a great 
number of coins deposited in graves (no less than 10 cases in Cuptoare-Sfogea). 
Different are also the ornaments with which the dead were laid in the grave. 
Belt mounts were now more ornamental than socially significant, and the 
deposition of belts in graves gradually disappeared. Chronologically, the “Late 
Arpadian horizon” must be placed between the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” and the 
“second South Danubian horizon,” on one hand, and cemeteries devoid of any 



43 Pletneva (1974), p. 46, pi. 20 /13, 14. 

44 Lovag (1980), pp. 221-237. 
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grave goods that may be dated to the 14th or later centuries. Isolated graves 
with a similar date have been found also in Re§i^a-Oga§ele (dated by means 
of a Tokaj-type of earring to the second half of the 13th century), Obreja-Sat 
Batran (dated by means of a fragmentary band bracelet to the second half 
of the 12th century or the 13th century), Ciclova i?on?dnd-Morminfi (grave 4, 
with a finger-ring with dome-shaped bezel decorated with granulation and fili- 
gree and dated to the 13th century). Some of those cemeteries were new, with 
no relation to previous graveyards of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” or the "second 
South Danubian horizon.” 

The late medieval cemeteries (pi. 131), which may be dated after the first 
decade of the 14th century and to the following century form the "Angevin and 
post-Angevin horizon.” Many had churches, but some did not.^® Although the 
deposition of coins continued in those cemeteries (the earliest being struck 
for Charles i Robert of Anjou, the latest for Matthias Corvinus), the associated 
ornaments were different. For example, 13th century finger-rings were either 
cast or hammered. On some sites, church graveyards of the "Angevin and post- 
Angevin horizon” are simply the later phase of older cemeteries (e.g., Ilidia- 
Cetate and Oblifa). In such cases, cemeteries typically have two phases, one 
prior to the building of the church, the other after that. The chronological dif- 
ference is further substantiated by a different organization of the graves inside 
the cemetery. Graves in existence before the building of the church tend to 
cluster in certain areas, after the church appeared on the site, all graves were 
aligned to its axis and clustered around the building.'*^® 

Moreover, some of the new church graveyards appear in cities {Caransebe§- 
City center) or next to monasteries, such as that in Caransebe§. In urban grave- 
yards, crypts were used for burials, which imposed certain restrictions on the 
burial ritual (e.g., the supine position with legs outstretched, arms folded with 
hands placed on the chest). This is also true for a few rural cemeteries as well, 
e.g.,Araca. However, urban cemeteries stand out by means of the wealth and 
quality of the associated ornaments. 



45 Church graveyards of the “Angevin and post-Angevin horizon”: Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii, 
Rej4a-Oga§ele, ffidi'a-ObliJa and Cetate, Obreja-Sat Batran, Caransebe§-City center, 
Cenad-Catholic Church, Frwnu§eni-Bizere monastery, Jupa-Sector figane§ti, Gornea- 
farchevi§te, Mehadia-\J\ici, -Serzovi'a-Patruieni, Baziaj-Monastery, Gomea-Gavrina, Socol- 
House no. 15, Banatska Topoia, Basaid-Gavticeva humka, Kikinda-0\as, Majdan-Baste 
ulica Marsala Tita, 46-50, and Novi Knezevac-Ba]iceva humka. 

46 Graves existed inside the church as well, but in most cases known from the Banat, they 
have been destroyed by later interventions. 
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Several such cemeteries are known from towns in the Banat. Those par- 
ish cemeteries (Berzov/a-Patruieni) or family graveyards used by noble clans 
{IUdia-Ohli\a, found near a group of manorial buildings). In terms of burial 
ritual, one can notice that the number of cases with arms slightly bent and 
hands placed on the abdomen or arms folded on the chest is higher than for 
any of the previous horizons. Moreover, the custom of burying bodies with 
arms alongside the body, or with hands on the pelvis, was gradually aban- 
doned. The deposition of food in the grave is recorded only exceptionally 
(Gomea-Jarchevi^te). Rural cemeteries were either parish graveyards (Camecea- 
Dealu Bisericii, Obreja-?>at Batran, lUdia-Cetate, Gomea-Jarchevi^te, Svini^a-Km. 
Fluvial 1004,/upa-Sector Jigane^ti, Mehadia-\J\ici) or noble family graveyards, 
most likely of local kenezes (Bej/|a-Oga§ele, a cemetery located next to a tower 
house). 

Besides rectangular grave pits, some with rounded corners, some of those 
cemeteries have produced evidence of oval grave pits or pits with rounded 
sides. Unlike previous horizons, most bodies were laid in the grave without 
any grave goods. The only exceptions are coins and a few ornaments, mostly 
hnger-rings. Dress accessories are extremely rare — just two buckles from 
Gornea-Jarchevi^te and a few buttons from Bej/fa-Oga§ele and Obreja-Sat 
Batran. Judging from such hnds, burial in none of those church graveyards 
began before the 14th century.'*^'^ 

Twelve cemeteries of the “Angevin and post-Angevin horizon” had no 
church {CicLova Romana-Mormm\i, Cuptoare-Sfogea, Botos-Zivancevica dolja, 
Banatski Karlovac, Deta-1882, Moldova Vhc/ze-Vama Veche, Betm'c-Dealu Jolii, 
Svini^a, Vrsac-Podvrsac, Vizejdia, Vram-Lunca Cara§ului and Vrdn/uf-Parau 
Ciclova). Most produced very few, if any grave goods, primarily hnger-rings and 
coins. In the Ciclova Romana-Mox\mn\i cemetery, graves are spread out, with 
little overlapping. By contrast, the cramming of graves within a restricted area 
led to many superpositions, as well as the destruction of earlier by more recent 
graves in Cuptoare-Sfogea. There are no differences between church graveyards 
(Austere-Funerary horizon 4; pi. 118) of the “Angevin and post-Angevin hori- 
zon” and cemeteries without churches (Austere-Funerary horizon 4; pi. 118) in 
terms of burial ritual, especially the position of the body inside the grave, and 
of the arms in relation to the body. 

A new aspect, however, is the practice of the re-inhumation of bones recov- 
ered from graves disturbed by more recent inhumations. A good example is 
grave 229 in the Cuptoare-Sfogea cemetery. 



47 The earring from i?ejifa-Oga§ele may be dated, however, to the last quarter of the 13th 
century. 
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Also noteworthy is the conservatism of the southeastern part of the Banat, 
a region in which ornaments of Byzantine tradition continued to appear in 
late cemeteries excavated in Vrsac, Svini^a, Cuptoare-Sfogea, Araca, and Re§i^a- 
Ogafele. That such conservatism was not restricted to burial customs results 
from the analysis of contemporary hoards {Macovi§te, BanatskiDespotovac and 
Dubovac), many of which contained ornaments with clear Byzantine parallels 
(e.g., the tiara elements in the Macovi§te hoard).^® 

A number of cemeteries found in the Banat cannot be attributed to 
any horizon, because of the complete lack of grave goods. In some of them 
(Gornea-Pazari§te and Oga§ul lui Udrescu, Pojejena-^ncet), bodies were laid 
in the grave with arms folded and hands placed on the shoulders, the neck or 
the collar bones, which suggests that such cemeteries may be dated to the 12th 
century, when such position of the arms was preferred in the Banat. 

On the other hand, the absence of grave goods points to a rather late 
date, possibly in the late 13th or 14th century. None of those cemeteries had 
a church, but I would suggest that they are in fact of the "Angevin and post- 
Angevin horizon.” 

Three other cemeteries — Divici, Frumu§eni-'i\ada and Stenca-Oga§ul lui 
Meghele§ — pose different problems (without grave-good; pi. 120). In Divici, 
bodies were laid in the grave with the arms alongside the body in three cases. 
In Stenca, one skeleton was found lying face down. None of those cemeter- 
ies (or groups of graves) was associated with a church (undetermined cem- 
eteries, without church; pi. 122). The graves excavated in Frumu§eni have been 
dated to the 12th century, but little evidence supports that dating, as the graves 
may well be of a later date.^® Other 14 undetermined cemeteries had church 
(pi. 122). 

Unfortunately, monastery cemeteries have not been studied in much detail 
(pi. 121). Most of them appear in rural areas: Baz/aj-Monastery, Frumu§eni- 
Bizere monastery, Parto§, and Novi Ahezevac-Bajinieva humka. As expected, 
graves inside those cemeteries typically have no grave goods at all. Only a coin 
has been found in grave 1 of the Baz/aj-Monastery cemetery. However, a fea- 
ture conspicuously associated only with monastery cemeteries is the lining of 



48 A workshop for the production of such tiara plates may have operated somewhere in the 
region of Vrsac. 

49 Burials without any grave goods have also been found on 15 sites in the lowlands: Banatsko 
Arandjelovo-kota 88 m., Cenad-Mound Tarnok and on one side of the Aranca River, 
Dude^tU Vechi-TN and T.VIII, MoGin-Ladiciorbiceva humka and Odaja humka, Tomnatic- 
Kleinhiigel and Kdpfhiigel, Vizejdia-T.lll, Idjos-iova sites and /ozovo-Hoszuhat. 
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the grave pit with bricks. One of the bricks found under such circumstances in 
Frumu§eni had a cross carved on it. 

A few graves were found inside rural settlements excavated in Gornea- 
Zomoni^a and Jarmuri, as well as in Remetea Mare-Gomila lui Pitup None of 
them had grave goods. In one case (Gornea-Jarmuri), the body was found face 
down. The chronology of those graves therefore depends entirely on the dat- 
ing of the settlements within which they were discovered. The site at Remetea 
Mare-Gomila lui Pitu^ has been dated between the 8th and the 10th centuries, 
that in Gornea-Zomom\a to the 12th-13th centuries, and that Jarmuri between 
the 9th and the 12th centuries. On the basis of the existing evidence, no expla- 
nation may be advanced for those isolated burials inside settlements (pi. 124). 



CHAPTER 6 



Conclusions 



The analysis of the burial customs in use in the medieval Banat (10th-14th 
centuries) has revealed seven funerary horizons (pi. 132; 133). Those horizons, 
although discussed separated in the previous chapter, overlap to some extent 
both chronologically and at a micro-regional. There is no way to assess the 
distribution of population in the medieval Banat on the basis of the written 
sources. Besides the possibility of two or more cemeteries coinciding in time, 
of following each other chronologically, some cemeteries may reflect more 
than one funerary horizon. For example, the Frankish annals mention a Slavic 
population possibly living in the 9th century in the Banat, called Praedenecenti. 
It is impossible to narrow dovra the area of the Banat in which those people 
lived. Archaeologically, the 9th century is poorly represented in the archae- 
ological record from the Banat. The only such remains known so far for the 
9th century and the hrst half of the 10th century are elements of the so-called 
Kdttlach culture, which although attributed to the Slavs by some (and to Slavs 
and to a Romance-speaking population by others),' it would be very difficult 
to associated with the Praedenecenti. The ornaments-bracelets of twisted 
wire, lock rings with one loop-shaped or twisted end, earrings with bludgeon- 
like or grape-like pendants, enamelled lunula earrings — which are known to 
have analogies on sites in Slovenia and southeastern Austria attributed to the 
Kdttlach culture have been discovered in the Banat on cemetery sites which 
have produced evidence of other horizons. Moreover, the artifacts in ques- 
tion are also known from other sites in Southeastern Europe, which cannot be 
attributed to the Kdttlach culture. 

The cemetery excavated in Deta, which has produced several Kdttlach- 
type ornaments (earring with bludgeon-like pendant, lunula earring, hbulae), 
but also others (a mount and a hbula) which appear to be earlier, has been 
attributed to a community of Alpine Slavs, believed to have moved into the 
Banat in the early 9th century, following the destruction of the Avar Khaga- 
nate by the Franks. Moreover, that the site also produced grave goods of the 
“Bjelo Brdo horizon” has been interpreted as an additional argument in favour 
of a Slavic ethnic attribution. According to such views, Deta would thus illus- 
trate the transition from the Kdttlach to the Bjelo Brdo culture. In the Banat, 
assemblages mixing late Kdttlach and early Bjelo Brdo material (pi. 126) are 



1 Cosma (2006), pp. 857-858. 
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also known from Pancevo (interwoven-wire bracelets, hemstitched earrings, 
with grape-like pendant), Banatska Palanka-Rudine (hemstitched earrings with 
bludgeon-like pendant, lock ring with one simple loop-shaped end, earrings 
with bludgeon-like pendant on which there are four rows of spines), Crna 
Bara-Prkos (lock ring with one loop-shaped end, interwoven-wire bracelets) 
Hodoni-Pocioroane (lock rings with one loop-shaped end, lock ring with one 
twisted end), and Szdre^-Homokbanya (lock rings with one loop-shaped end). 
Such artifacts, however, are also known from the Balkans and Pannonia, where 
they can hardly be attached either to a specific horizon, or to a specific popula- 
tion. In most cases, the assemblages in which they were found have been dated 
between the 9th and the early 11th century, which suggests a relatively long 
period during which they were in fashion, which is unlikely to be associated 
with discrete historical moments, such as the movements of population in 
the early 9th century. If there is anything that makes those assemblages stand 
out, it is the absence of any finds typical for the "first steppe horizon” as well 
as of coins. Under such circumstances, it is altogether not impossible that at 
least some of them may be dated to the 10th century. Since the Praedenecenti 
are not mentioned in any source pertaining to the 10th century, it is therefore 
wrong to associate the the “Kottlach horizon” with them. Two other horizons 
that coincide in time, at least partially, with the Kottlach culture-the first hori- 
zon of burials without grave goods and the “first South Danubian horizon” — 
are equally impossible to link to any specific population known from the 
written sources to have lived in the Banat in the 9th and early 10th century. 
Nonetheless, it is obvious from the discussion in chapter 5, that those horizons 
represent communities with very different burial customs. 

Another population mentioned in the Banat by the written sources is that 
of the Turkic Bulgars. Some have attributed individual assemblages to them on 
the basis of a hasty and not altogether justified comparison with burial assem- 
blages on the middle course of the Volga River. It was thus believed that burials 
in coffins or on stretchers, as well as the deposition of meat in the grave are 
typically Bulgar. To be sure, coffins are known from several sites in the Banat 
(26 graves in nine cemeteries). They are rather isolated cases, which cannot be 
lumped together within one and the same horizon. The thus appear at differ- 
ent chronological moments, some as late as the 14th or even the 15th century), 
even though there is a concentration of finds between the 10th and the 11th 
and within the lowland region of the Banat. On the other hand, the deposi- 
tion of meat in the grave could hardly be attributed only to the Bulgars, as it 
is well documented for other populations in the area, e.g., for the Avars. It is 
interesting to note that graves with coffins and/or meat offerings cluster along 
the river Mure§, the main axis for the transportation of salt from Transylvania. 
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Two Other cemeteries with large numbers of coffin graves not found in the 
Mure§ valley may have also been located next to trade routes (Me/zad/a-Zidina, 
north of Or§ova on the Danube, and NikoLinci, to the south-west from Vrsac). 
However, the fact that such graves may be attributed to more than one hori- 
zon suggests that the practice was not restricted to any one population. It is 
difficult to assess at this moment the origin of the practice (burial in coffin 
with meat offering) and the direction from which it was adopted, but there can 
be no doubt that the practice was shared by communities with different burial 
traditions. 

Similarly difficult is to pinpoint archaeologically the Romance-speaking 
population (Romanians) mentioned in later sources as living in the Banat 
since the 10th century. This is primarily because nothing is knovra about any 
specific burial traditions of that population. The deposition of coins in 10th 
century graves {Beta, Uivar, Or§ova) is a regionally specihc phenomenon, but it 
would be hard to link it to any given population. Nor can ornaments be used for 
ethnic attribution. The presence of Byzantine or South-Danubian artefact on 
such sites of the “hrst South Danubian horizon” as Or§ova, Banatska PaLanka, 
Pancevo, Oresac or Vatin is dehnitely an indication of a strong influence from 
the south (the Balkans) especially since some of those sites were key commer- 
cial or military centers (an unusually large number of Byzantine coins struck 
in the 9th century is known from Or§ova, while Vrsac is specihcally mentioned 
as one of the strategic locations in the area in the 10th century).^ The possibil- 
ity of one or several centers of power in the region cannot be excluded, and if 
so such centers must be associated with the expansion of the Bulgar power in 
the region during the 9th century. Such centers are dehnitely mentioned 
in the sources for the 10th century, but it is not altogether clear at what point in 
time they had come into being. At any rate, it is important to note that, instead 
of being the index-fossil for a Romanian population in the Banat, the hnds 
associated with the “hrst South Danubian horizon” are restricted to a rather 
narrow chronological window beyond which neither the material culture nor 
the political and social structures they mirror are known to have continued. 

Another elusive population that have troubled historians and archaeologists 
alike are the so-called "black Magyars,” whom some have regarded as Kabars. 
According to the written sources, Tourkia, the land of the Magyars, began in the 
10th century from the settlements of the Black Magyars in the Banat. Csanad 
Balint has noted in that respect that burials with weapons, horse bones, or 
horse gear cluster in the northwestern part of the Banat. Whether those burials 



2 Bizerea, Bizerea (1978), pp. 4-6; Oja (2008), p. 20. 
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should be attributed to communities of Kabars or Magyars, they all belong to 
the same "brst steppe horizon.” Moreover, in Timi§oara-C\orem, such burials 
appear within one and the same cemetery that has also produced artifacts of a 
typically Balkan influence. Furthermore, such graves have also been found on 
sites known for cemeteries of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon.” 

Nor has the attempt been very successful to associate the archaeological 
information regarding the "hrst steppe horizon” with place names — particu- 
larly with those supposedly derived from names of Magyar tribes. On most 
sites whose names are mentioned in this respect, there has been little, if any 
archaeological excavation. On a few others, cemeteries with remains most typ- 
ical for the "hrst steppe horizon” are indeed close to places whose names have 
been derived from those of the Magyar tribes, but it is impossible to generalize 
on such a basis. 

The “Bjelo Brdo horizon” is documented primarily on sites in the north- 
western part of the Banat. Beginning with the 11th century, this horizon 
expanded into the lowlands. On some early sites, rings, but especially earrings 
with grape-shaped pendant, such as found in F/oc/om'-Pocioroane, Szoreg- 
Homokbanya, and Kiszombor-B appear together with artifacts of Balkan origin 
or inspiration. By contrast, lock rings with S-shaped ends do not appear on 
sites in the southeastern part of the Banat until the late 11th century, almost 
at the same time as Hungarian coins. Whatever the impact of the Bjelo Brdo 
culture on the southeastern part of the Banat, it was a rather minor and short- 
lived influence. Early 11th century sword hnds, particularly from sites of stra- 
tegic significance such as Sasca Montand and Or§ova, may be linked to the 
expedition(s) led by King Stephen (1000-10038) against Achtum (Ajtony). It 
should be noted, however, that early 11th century swords appear also on sites 
with cemeteries of the “first steppe horizon” known to have begun at some 
point during the second half of the 10th century, e.g., Vrsac. This, however, has 
no implications on the political control exercised by the Hungarian kings in the 
mountain region of the Banat. It is more likely that the deposition of swords 
in that region is to be associated to the ephemeral presence of the Hungarian 
armies during the conflict with Achtum. 

The authority of the Hungarian king seems to have stopped at the limit 
of the first hdls, an area in which cemeteries were found, such as Uidia-Cetate 
and Fund, which produced ornaments most typical for the “Bjelo Brdo hori- 
zon.” Such ornaments appear during the second half of the 11th century, or 
even in the 12th century together with others of Balkan origin, and later with 
Hungarian coins. Balkan influences are also visible in burial customs. It is 
important to note that the “second South Danubian horizon” appears in the 
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same area in which, up to the early 11th century, the “hrst South Danubian hori- 
zon” was visible.^ Both horizons coincide in time with episodes of Byzantine 
return to the Middle Danube region. It is also interesting that the population in 
the southeastern region seems to have been very receptive to political changes. 
For example, Byzantine jewels or ornaments of Byzantine inspiration were sel- 
dom deposited as grave-goods after the conquest of Constantinople in 1204, 
then after the creation of the Banat of Severin, when the southeastern frontier 
of Hungary moved on the Danube. While in neighbouring Bulgaria, Byzantine 
jewellery continued to be in fashion even after the fall of Constantinople 
to the crusaders, such ornaments disappeared from the southeastern part of 
the Banat after the Hungarian occupation of the region. On the other hand, the 
return of the Byzantine power on the Middle Danube, however episodic, also 
influenced communities in the lowlands, when communities existed in the 
11th and 12th centuries, whose burial customs were very different from those 
in the rest of the Hungarian kingdom, including the western parts of the Banat. 
Whether such phenomena could be explained in terms of the survival of 
local ehtes — (Orthodox) Romanian or Slavic — remains unclear, but if so, such 
elites clearly had royal approval for maintaining such cultural distinctions. 
As long as the Byzantine presence provided cultural models to emulate, arti- 
facts of Balkan origin or inspiration continued to be deposited in the cemeter- 
ies used by those communities. After 1204, burying someone with Byzantine 
or even Byzantine-looking jewellery must have been a very different kind of 
statement. Similarly, the choice of a particular position of the arms in relation 
to the body laid in the grave does not seem to have been neutral. The return 
of the Byzantine power to the Middle Danube in the early 11th century coin- 
cides in time with a surge of graves in the southeastern Banat, in which bod- 
ies were laid with arms folded on the shoulders or the collarbones. Although 
this particular position is sporadically attested for the previous period as well, 
its sudden appearance in great numbers after ca. 1000 has baffled archaeolo- 
gists. In search for an explanation, some, especially in Romania, have attrib- 
uted the practice to a migration of Bogomils from the Balkans, while others, 
especially in Slovakia, have treated it as a mirror of specifically Slavic beliefs 
in afterlife. 

The southeastern region of the Banat, and specifically Uidia was part of the 
dowry of Margaret, King Andrew ii’s sister, who married Isaac ii Angelos in 
1185. By contrast, nothing is known about the lands to the east, especially the 



3 According to the available data, the earliest cemetery in the region is PoJejena-§u^ca, which 
may be dated to the second half of the 11th century, on the basis of analogies in Pannonia for 
a silver ring of twisted wire. 
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hills. Historians have recently showed that a march of the Second Bulgarian 
Empire may have existed in that area in the late 12th century, known as Craina.''^ 
The cemetery excavated in Cuptoare-Sfogea may have been within that march. 
Indeed, it has its own peculiarities in terms of ornaments, most of which are 
of Balkan origin. Although the march was in fact a small territory, its cultural 
influence may have spread beyond its borders. This may be the explanation for 
the presence of Balkan ornaments farther up to the the north, in Caransebe§, 
Obreja and Berzovia, or to the south and west in Banatska Palanka, Vojlovica- 
Humka Azotara, but also Aracd have produced evidence of the same influence. 
The discovery of a hoard of Balkan ornaments in Duplijaja indicates that influ- 
ence, far from limited, may have been more significant culturally, and perhaps 
politically, than previously thought. To the east, in Oltenia, such ornaments 
were also popular at about the same time. Shortly before 1200, Byzantine orna- 
ments were preferred to any other over a large swathe of the northern Balkans, 
right before the Bulgarian take-over of the region. This makes communities 
depositing such ornaments in graves stand out in contrast to those burying 
their dead in cemeteries of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon.” Besides the interesting 
aspect of a “Byzantine cultural language” being in use by communities in the 
northern borderlands of the Empire, the sharp contrast between the "first 
South Danubian horizon” and the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” strongly suggests that 
the Hungarian kings did not effectively control the eastern part of the Banat 
either in political or in religious terms. Moreover, the presence of Byzantine or 
Byzantine-inspired ornaments on sites in the lowlands of the western Banat 
speaks volumes about the influence of the “Byzantine cultural language” in 
use in the eastern parts of the region. While the former may be explained 
in terms of the interaction across the Byzantine-Hungarian frontier, a different 
issue is raised by the explosion of Byzantine material in the mountain parts of 
the Banat: could it be that that region was still under the political control 
of Byzantium, maybe as recruiting grounds of the imperial troops? The end of 
this phenomenon, whose explanation requires further study, coincides in time 
with that of the “Bjelo Brdo horizon” — the early 13th century. Such a coinci- 
dence suggest that at work were political and religious forces which attempted 
to standardize burial customs and bring them in line with accepted norms. 
However, while the deposition of ornaments of Byzantine or Balkan origin 
stopped in the Banat, it continued in the northern Balkans and in Oltenia. This 
new contrast must be explained against the background of the Arpadian con- 
quest in the region and the establishment of the Banat of Severin. Where the 
deposition of ornaments of South Danubian tradition survived, it was rather 



4 Achim (2000i), pp. 174-175. 
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limited (Cw/Jtoare-Sfogea, Svini^a, Vrsac-VoAvrsac, Dubovac, Macovi§te, Or§ova, 
Araca, Banatski Despotovac). However, it has been suggested that it was exactly 
at this time that a regional workshop for the production of such ornaments 
began to operate somewhere in the region of Vrsac. Despite the fact that fewer 
such ornaments were deposited in graves, there seems to have been a higher 
demand for them in a region in which the Arpadian encroachment must have 
created political tensions and drawn new lines of allegiance. 

Inside the Banat, new cemeteries came into being at this time, only a few 
of which continued on the sites of the old ones. A large number of church 
and monastery graveyards appeared, in which very few grave goods have been 
found, except coins and rings. Only rarely would such cemeteries produce 
dress appliques {Araca) or star-shaped buckles {Araca, Beta). Some orna- 
ments, such as beads or lock rings completely disappeared from burial assem- 
blages (they would reappear only in the 16th century); others, such as earrings, 
became rare. Such drastic changes were undoubtedly the result of the disci- 
plining of burial customs by the Church, and earlier instances of grave with 
few or no grave goods may be explained in similar ways. However, the absence 
of grave goods may also be linked to a general impoverishment of the popula- 
tion. During the 13th century, the uniformization trend, which is responsible 
for the elimination of the previous differences between the burial customs of 
various, neighboring communities coincided in time with a general pauperiza- 
tion. The only conspicuous exception were the Cuman “guests” who entered 
the kingdom of Hungary in the mid-13th century and enjoyed a privileged sta- 
tus for a long while. It is only burial assemblages associated with the Cumans 
that produced an abundance of goods in the 13th century. Customs forgotten 
in the Banat since the 10th century were revived in the 13th and early 14th 
century because of the Cumans: the deposition of tores, belt with metal 6t- 
tings, sabers, helmets, and coats of mad. It is interesting to not that most sites 
attributed to this “second steppe horizon” are outside the lands granted to the 
Cumans by the king. The only sites that may be linked to such lands are Botos- 
Zivancevicea dolja and Tomasevac, on the lower courses of the rivers Bega and 
Timi§, at a short distance from each other. Not far from there, is on old arm of 
the Danube, named after the Cuman tribe Borchool, which was established 
in the 13th century in the Timi§ County. The fact that burial assemblages of 
the “second steppe horizon” appear outside the borders of the known area 
of Cuman settlement is no surprise, and should be interpreted as evidence of 
the fact that the Cumans did not abide completely by the terms of their agree- 
ments with the king. That the process of sedentization took a relatively long 
while may also account for their presence outside those lands, for the Cumans 
needed grazing helds for their herds. 
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By 1300, new changes took place in the burial customs of the southeastern 
part of the Banat. The most important is the appearance of church graveyards. 
Churches were often built in the middle of old cemeteries. Moreover, unlike 
the lowlands, the deposition of typically female ornaments is exception- 
ally documented on a few sites (earrings in a grave at ILidia-Ob\i\a, choker at 
Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii).® Much more common were buttons (i?ej/fa-Oga§ele, 
Obreja-?>at Batran, Cuptoare-Sfogea, Araca) and buckles {Beta, Gornea- 
Jarchevi^te, Araca). Even the old practice of depositing food in ceramic con- 
tainers is documented in two graves from Gornea-Jarchevi^te. In short, unlike 
the lowlands, the disciplining of the burial customs does not seem to have been 
very successful, or even to have reached rural cemeteries in the southeastern 
part of the Banat. A rather different picture results from the analysis of urban 
(Caransebe§) or monastery cemeteries in that same region, in which burying 
the dead with arms folded on the chest or on the abdomen appears to have 
been the rule. But even there, the new trend visible in the lowlands translated 
into the deposition of luxury ornaments, especially gilded silver rings, some 
with gemstones. This is true even for monasteries, such as Araca. In addition, 
burials in crypts appear for the first time in Caransebe§-City center and Araca. 

There is still very little data on burial practices in late medieval monasteries. 
We do not know what, if any, rules were followed, and to what extent. This may 
be due to the fact that lay people were buried in monastic graveyards as well. 
The lack of any grave goods does not make the task easier. Only the presence of 
bricks next to the head of the skeleton, some with crosses incised upon them, 
may provide some clues as to the difference between monks (or nuns) and lay 
people buried within one and the same cemetery. Given the uniformization of 
the burial practices, it is of course impossible to advance any ethnic attribution 
of any 14th and 15th century cemetery. Abundant written sources (at least in 
comparison to the previous period) seems to suggest that urban communities, 
for example, were ethnically diverse. In principle, for example, we should count 
on the presence of Romanian noblemen in Caransebe§. However, there is noth- 
ing in the archaeological record of late medieval cemeteries in that city that 
would make it possible to distinguish the graves of Romanian noblemen. The 
cemetery in Berzovia-Patnxieni (the former medieval village of Remete) is pre- 
sumed to be a church graveyard, much like those in Uidia, Gornea-Jarchevi^te, 
CicLova Romdnd-Mormm\i, and Mehadia-\J\ici. Nothing is known about the 
ethnic composition of the population using those cemeteries. Things are little 
better in the case of the cemeteries excavated in Rej/fa-Oga§ele, Obreja-Sat 



5 Stray finds of earrings dated to this period, such as those from Vrsac-Podvrsac and Varadia 
may also come from destroyed burial assemblages. 
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Batran, and Cdrnecea-Dealu Bisericii, all three locations on which the written 
sources attest the existence of a Romanian population. However, those were 
relatively remote and isolated places, even though contact with outside groups 
may still not be excluded. Caution is also required in the case of such cemeter- 
ies in the valley of the Danube River as Gornea-Jarchevi^te, given that Serbian 
communities are known to have established there in the late 14th century. 
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PLATE 1 



Typology. 1-12. Tiara plates, 13-14. Hair apliques. 
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PLATE 2 Typology. 1. Hairpin {knob), 2-12. Hair links. 
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PLATE 3 Typology. 1-2. Lunula earrings, 3-6. Lunula earrings with pendant, 7-13. Earrings 
with grape-like pendant (1.6.3.L), 14-17. Earrings with grape-like pendant (L.6.3.2.), 
18. Earring with triangular pendant 
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PLATE 4 



Typology. 1-3. Earrings with astragals, 4-7. Earrings with bi-conical setting, 

8-19. Earrings with spherical pendant, 20-21. Earrings with two spherical pendants, 
22. Earring with spherical pendant on a question mark-type rod. 
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PLATE 5 Typology. 1-8. Earrings with three ornaments on the link. 
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PLATE 6 Typology. 1-3. Saltovo-type earrings {trimmings), 4-5. Saltovo earring, 6. Earring 
■with eoin pendant. 
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PLATE 7 Typobgy. 1-11. Beads and strings of beads. 
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PLATE 8 



Typology. 1-6 Medallions, 7-8. Amulets, 9-10. Pectoral crosses, 11-15. Torques. 
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PLATE 9 Typology. 1-4. Bracelets made of bars, 5-7. Braeelets made of bars, with widened 
ends, 8-9. Braeelets with head animals. 
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PLATE 10 Typology. 1-4. Twisted wire bracelets, 5. Braided-wire bracelet, 6-9. Band bracelets. 
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PLATE 11 Typology. 1-9. Band bracelets. 
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PLATE 12 Typology. 1-7. Glass bracelets. 
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PLATE 13 Typology. 1-27. Rings. 
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PLATE 14 Typology. 1-15. Rings. 
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PLATE 15 Typology. 1-13. Rings. 
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PLATE 16 Typology. 1-24. Rings. 
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PLATE 17 Typohgy. 1-28. Dress-appliques. 
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PLATE 18 Typohgy. 1-21. Double heart-like pendants. 
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PLATE 19 Typology. 1-25. Buttons, 26-28. Clasps, 29-30. Bell pendants, 31-33. Footwear 
apliques. 
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PLATE 20 Typology. 1-17. Buckles. 
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PLATE 21 Typology. 1-3. Buckles with, plates. 
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PLATE 22 Typobgy. 1-22. Belt appliques, 23. Belt item, 24-25. Belt flaps. 
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PLATE 23 Typobgy. 1-4. Star-like buckles, 5. Bit, 6. Articulated bit, 7-9. Stirrups. 
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PLATE 24 Typobgy. 1-6. Stirrups. 
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PLATE 25 Typobgy. 1-2. Stirrups, 3. Harness aplique, 4-10. Harness buckles. 
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PLATE 26 Typology. 1. Dagger, 2-6. Swords. 
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PLATE 27 Typobgy. 1-3. Swords. 
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PLATE 28 Typology. 1-2. Swords, 3. Sabre. 
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PLATE 29 Typobgy. 1-2. Spearheads, 3-4. Axes, 5-11. Arrowheads. 
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PLATE 30 Typology. 1-4. Arrowheads, 5-9. Bow-plates made of bone. 
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PLATE 31 Typology. 1-4. Tags, 5-8. Quiver fittings, 9-12. Quiver covers. 
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PLATE 32 Typology. 1. Quiver apliques, 2 Helmet, 3-5. Fragments of a mail shirt, 6. Siekle, 
7. Flint, 8. Flint stone, 9-12. Knives, 13. Silver plate, 14. Wire. 
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PLATE 33 Typobgy. 1. Mug, 2. Jug, 3-7. Jars. 
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PLATE 34 Araca. 1. G. 1, 2-3. G. 4, 4. G. 11, 5-7. G. 8 , 8-9. G. 35, 10. G. 11, 11. G. 13, 12-13. G. 39, 14. 

G. 51, 15. G. 62, 16. G. 67, 17-19. G. 69, 20-21, 23. G. 70, 22. G. 82, 24. G. 80, 25. G. 91, 
26. Pit no. IV, 27. Inventories found in destroyed graves, 28. Crypt vni (redrawn after 
Stanojev 2004 ). 
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PLATE 35 Araca. 1-21. Inventories found in destroyed graves (1-5, 8-21. redrawn after Stanojev 
2004 and 6-7. aceording to Minic 1995/1996). 
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PLATE 36 1-9. Araca {redrawn after Stanojev 2004), 10-14. Banatska Palanka-Rudine 

{aeeording to Baracki, BrmboLic 1997 — no seale), 15-16. Banatski Despotovae 
{redrawn after Stanojev 1989 — no seale), 17-21. Banatsko Arandjelovo-1898 
{17-19, 21. redrawn after Stanojev 1989, 20. according to Vana 1954 — no scale), 
22-23. Banatsko ArandJelovo-1899 {redrawn after Stanojev 1989). 
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PLATE 37 




1-7. Banatsko Amndjelovo-10 December 1898 (1-2. redrawn after Stanojev 
1989, 3. according to Hampel 1904, 4-7. redrawn after Kovdcs 1991/1992), 8-11, 
16. Banatsko Arandjelovo-1900 (redrawn after Kovdcs 1991/1992), 12-15, 17-21. 
Banatsko Arandjelovo-summer of 1903 (12-15, 17-21. according to Jomorkeny 
1904, 16. redrawn after Kovdcs 1991/1992). 
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PLATE 38 1-12. Banatsko Arandjelovo-summer of 1903 (1-5, 7-8, 10-12. according to 

Tdmdrkeny 1904 and 6, 9. redrawn after Kovdcs 1991/1992 — no scale). 
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PLATE 39 1-26. Banatsko Arandjelovo-summer of 1903 (according to Tomorkeny 1904). 
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PLATE 40 1. Banatsko Arandjelovo-The 16th of June 1903, G. 1, 2-4. G. 3 (1-4. according to 

Tomorkeny 1904), 5-11. Banatsko ArandJetovo-1906 (redrawn after Kovdcs 
1991/1992). 
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PLATE 41 1-5. Banatsko Arandjelovo-1907, 6-7. Banatsko ArandJetovo-1909 {redrawn after 

Kovdes 1991/1992 — 1-5. — no seale), 8. Banatski Brestovae (aeeording to Aleksic 
2004). 
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PLATE 42 1-9. Beba Veche {redrawn after Tdnase, Gall 1999/2000 — 4-9. — no scale). 

10. Becicherecul Mare {Zrenjanin; redrawn after Kovdcs 1994/1995). 
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PLATE 43 1. Bocar-Budjak ekonomija. Stirrup found in cemetery, 2-3. G. 7, 4-9. Bocar-Budjak 

ekonomija, 10, 12, 13. Botos-Mlaka, 11, 14-16. Botos-Zivancevica dolja {redrawn after 
Stanojev 1989). 
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PLATE 44 1-6. Bucova Puszta-T.II, G. 1 (according to Kisleghi 1904), 7. BucovaPuszta-T.II 

(redrawn after Kisleghi 2010), 8-15. Till, G. 1 (according to Kisleghi 1904). 
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PLATE 45 1-3, 5. Bucova puszta-T.III (1-3, 5. according to Bejan, Mare 1997), 4, 6. Bucova 

puszta-T.IV, G. 3, 7, S. Bucova puszta (according to Bejan, Mare 1997). 
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PLATE 46 1-26. Bucova puszta-TW, G. 17-18, 27. T.W (according to Kisleghi 1907 — no scale), 

28-29. Bucova puszta-Hunca Mare (aeeording to Bejan, Mare 1997). 
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PLATE 47 






1. Bucova-Stadion (according to Pinter 1999), 2. Caransebe§-Center, G. 7/Crypt 5, 

3-4. G. 8 /Crypt 5 (according to Bona 1993), 5. Caransebe§-Mdkala G. 3 (according to 
laroslavschi 1975 — no scale), 6. Ciclova Romdnd-Morminfi, G. 4 (according to Uzum, 
Jeicu 1981 — no scale), 7-10. Cuptoare-Sfogea. Rings, 11. Cuptoare-Sfogea. G. 17, 12. 

G. 189 (redrawn after Jeieu 1998 — no soak). 
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PLATE 48 1. Cuptoare-Sfogea. G. 214, 2. G. 217, 3. G. 218, 4-5. G. 225, 6. G. 228, 7. G. 252, 8 

G. 328, 9. G. 241 ( 7. according to feicu 1998 and 4 redrawn; 2, 3, 6, 8, 9. according to 
Uzum 1987 and 1, 5. redrawn — 1-6, 8-9. — no scale), 10-11. Cuptoare-SfogecL 
Earrings found in the cemetery {redrawn after Jeieu 1998). 
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PLATE 49 





1-12. Cuptoare-Sfogea — Adornments found in the cemetery {redrawn after Jeicu 
1993 — 4-9. — no scale; redrawn after Uzum 1987 — 2 , 3, 11. — no scale; 1, 10, 12. 
according to Ofa 2008). 
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PLATE 50 




1-2. Cuptoare-Sfogea. Earrings found in the cemetery, 3-4. Tiara plates, 5. Twisted- 
wire bracelet, 6. Glass bracelet (redrawn after Jeicu 1998 — no scale), 7. Cuvin-Grad 
(according to Kovdcs 1991 — no scale), 8. Cuvin (according to Pinter 1999). 
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PLATE 51 1. Deszk-D, G. 11 (according to Mesterhdzy 1983 — no scale), 2. G. 51, 3 

G. 65, 4-6. G. 76 (according to Sebestyen 1932 — no scale), 7. G. 97 (aecording to 
Mesterhdzy 1991 — no seale), 8. G. 152 (according to Mesterhdzy 1983 — no seale), 
9. Deszk-J, G. 6 (aecording to Kovdcs 1977 — no scale), 10-16. Beta (aceording to 
Kdrdsz 1896 — no scale). 
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PLATE 52 1-10. Dude§tU Vechi-T.I {according to Bejan, Mare 1997). 
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PLATE 53 1-8. Dude§tU Vechi {according to Bejan, Mare 1997). 
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PLATE 54 1-2. Dude§tii Vechi-MovUa lui Dragomir: G. I (redrawn after Bejan et aL 2005). 
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PLATE 55 1-3. Dude§tuVechi-Movila lui Dmgomir: G II (redrawn after Bejan etaL. 2005). 
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PLATE 56 1-3. Dude§tii Vecki-Movila lui Dragomir: 1. G. Ill, 2. G. TV, 3-4. G. 1/2000, 5. G. 4 

{redrawn after Bejan et aL 2005). 
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PLATE 57 




1. Dude§tii Vechi-Movila lui Dragomir: G. 4 (redrawn after Bejan et at. 2005), 

2-3. Duleu (aeeording to Bozu 2003 — no scale), 4. Duplijaja (according to Kovdcs 
1991 — no scale), 5. Ersig G. 48 (according to Jeicu, Rancu 2005 — no scale), 6. Foeni 
(according to Szentmiklosi 1999/2000). 
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PLATE 58 1. Gornea-Cauni^a de Sus, G. 12, 2. G. 26, 3. G. 38, 4-5. G. 40, 6-8, 10. G. 44, 9. G. 59, 

11. G. 48, 12. G. 65, 13. G. 54, (1-2., 4-13. redrawn after Jeicu, Lazarovieil996 — no 
scale, 3. according to O^a 2008 — no scale), 14. Gornea-farchevifte, G. 21, 15. G. 22, 16. 
G. 11, 17. G. 49, 18. G. 39 (14, 16-18. according to Uzum 1975, 15 redrawn — no scale). 
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PLATE 59 1-2. Hodoni-Pocioroane, G. 1, 3-5. G. 2, 6-7. G. 3, 8-9. G. 4, 10-12. G. 5, 13-41. G. 7 

{according to Bejan, Moga 1979 — no scale). 
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PLATE 60 1-3. Hodoni-Pocioroane, G. 8, 4. G. 9, 5-6. G. 10, 7. G. 11 {according to Bejan, Moga 

1979 — no scale), 8. G. 13, 9-21. G. 14 {8-9. according to/10-21 redrawn Dra§ovean 
et aL 1996 — no scale). 
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PLATE 61 1-2. Hodoni-Pocioroane, G. 15, 3-7. G. 17 (according to Dra§ovean et aL 1996 — 

1-2. — no scale), 8. Ilidia-Cetate, G. 17, 9. G. 86, 10. Ilidia-Cetate (redrawn after 
Jeieu 1993), 11, 13. lUdia-Oblifa, G. 28, 12. llidia-Oblifa (10-13. redrawn after Jeieu 
1993 — no seale). 
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PLATE 62 1. Ilidia-Oblifa, G. 34, 2. G. 28, 3. Ilidia-Obli^a {1-2. redrawn after feieu 1993 — no 

seale, 3. aeeording to O^a 2008 — no seale), d.Jazovo-Proleterska Uliea nr. 24-28, 
G. 3, 5-7. G. 5 {redrawn after Stanojev 1989). 
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PLATE 63 l-S.Jazovo-Proleterska Ulica nr. 24-28, G. 5, 4-5. G. 7, 6. G. 6, 7. G. 7, 8-12. G. 9 
(redrawn after Stanojev 1989), IS.Jupa (aeeording to Pinter 1999 — noseale). 
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PLATE 64 1-3. Kikinda-P. K. Banat-tovUiste (redrawn after Stanojev 1989), 4. Kiszombor-B, G. 

26 (according to Sebestien 1932 — no scale), 5-12. G. 127 (according to Csalldny 
1959 — no scale), 13. Kiszombor-C, 14, 16. Kiszombor-E: 14. G. 35, 16. G. 39, 

15. Kiszombor-F, G. 1 (according to Sebestyen 1932 — no scale), 17. Lokve (redrawn 
after Stanojev 1989), 18. Majdan (according to Mesterhdzy 1983 — no scale), 

19. Mehadia-Ulici (according to Jeicu 2003 — no scale). 
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PLATE 65 





1-2. Mokrin-Perjanica {redrawn after Stanojev 1989), 3. Moldova Veehe-Oga§uL eu 
Spini, G. 1 {aecording to Jeieu, Bozu 1982), 4. Nerau {aeeording to Pinter 1999), 
5-6. Nieolin^-Rapa Galbena, G. 4, 7. Nieolin^-Rdpa Galbena {redrawn after Radu, 
Jeieu 2003b). 
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PLATE 66 1-3. Nikoiinci, G. 1, 4-6. G. 2, 7-8. G. 4, 9. G. 5 (according to Zivkovic 1997). 
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PLATE 67 





1-13. NoviBecej-MatejskiBrod, G. 1 (1, 11. redrawn after Stanojev 1989, 2-10, 12-13. 
aeeording to Nadj 1953). 
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PLATE 68 1-9. Novi BeceJ-MateJski Brod, G. I (1-8. according to NadJ 1953, 9. redrawn after 

Stanojev 1989), 10. NoviBeceJ (redrawn after Kovdes 1994/1995). 
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PLATE 69 




1-9. Novi Knezevac-Possesion of Bela TalUjdn (1-6. according to Hampel 1905c, 
7-9. according to Hampel 1900). 
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PLATE 70 





1-6. Novi Knezevac-Possesion of Beia TalUjdn {according to Hampel 1907). 
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PLATE 71 1-2. Novi Knezevac-Possesion of Bela Tallijdn {according to Hampel 1900), 3. Novo 

Milosevo-Izlaz, G. 1, 4-5. G. 5 (redrawn after Stanojev 1989), 6-14. Omoliea 
(6-8. according to Djordjevic et al. 2006, 9-14. according to Djordjevic et aL 2007). 
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PLATE 72 1-5. Or§ova-albia Dunarii {1. redrawn after Kovdcs 1994/1995 and2-5. aeeording to 

Mesterhdzy 1990 — noseale), 6-8. Pancevo {redrawn after Stanojev 1989). 
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PLATE 73 1-3. Periam-Regiposta Sir., 4. Periam-SdnchaLom {according to Roska 1943 — 

3, 4. — no scale), 5. Poiana Prisdcii {according to Pinter 1999), 6. PoJeJena-§u§ca. 
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PLATE 74 1-3. Rdbe-Anka Sziget, G. 1, 4. G. 2, 5. G. 3 {according to Reizner 1891), 

6-9. Rdbe-railway station {redrawn after Kovdcs 1991/1992 — no scale), 

10, 13. Re§ifa-Ogd§ele, G. 15, 11. G. 22, 12. G. 23, 14. G. 32 {10, 11. aceording to Ota 2008, 
12-14. aeeording to Jeieu 1993 — no seale), 15. Sasea Montand {redrawn after Kovdes 
1994/1995), 16-17. Svini(a-Km. Fluvial 1004, G. 10, 18. Svini(a-Km. Fluviall004 
{aeeording to Dumitriu 2001 — no scale), 19-20. Svinifa {drawings of G. Dueman). 
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PLATE 75 1-4. Starcevo-Livade {according to Djordjevic, Djordjevic 2012), 5. Szoreg- 

Homokbdnya, G. 38 {according to Mesterhdzy 1991), 6. §opotu Vechi-Mdrvild, G. 2, 7. 
G. 8, 8-9. G. 12, 10. G. 13, 11. G. 17, 12. G. 21, 13. G. 18, 14. G. 20, 15-16. G. 21, 17-18. G. 23, 
19. G. 27, 20. G. 25, 21. G. 27 {6, 8, 11, 13, 17, 19-21. drawing ofS. 0{a, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14-16, 
18. redrawn after feicu 2003). 
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PLATE 76 





1. §opotu Vechi-Mdrvila, G. 27, 2. G. 30, 3. G. 33, 4. G. 37, 5. G. 38, 6-7. G. 37, 8. G. 46, 
9. G. 47 (1, 6, 8. redrawn after Jeicu 2003, 2-5, 7, 9. aeeording to Oft 2008). 
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PLATE 77 1-2. Taras-Seli§te, G. 1 {according to Nadj 1952), 3-26. Teremia Mare-1875 {according 

to Hampel 1905e — no seale). 
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PLATE 78 1-24. Teremia Mare-1975 (according to Hampel 1905c — no scale). 
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PLATE 79 1-6. Timi§oara-Cioreni, 7. G.A (redrawn after RaduLescu, GdlllOOT). 
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PLATE 80 1-2. Timi§oara-Cioreni, G. A, 3-6. G. B, 7. G. D, 8-9. G. E, 10-11. G. F, 12-13. G. G, 

14-16. G. M, 17-20. G. 8 {redrawn after Radulescu, GdlL2001). 
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PLATE 81 1. Timi§oara-Cioreni, G. 8, 2. G. 16, 3-4. G. 18, 5-8. G. 13, 9. G. 19, 10. G. 20, 11. Bracelet 

found in the cemetery, 12. G. B (redrawn after Radukseu, Gall 2001). 
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PLATE 82 1. Timi^oara-Padurea Verde, 2. Timi§oara-Muzeul Banatului (aecording to Pinter 

1999), 3. Timisoara [redrawn after Lovag 1980 — no scale), 4-11. Tiszasziget-A. 
Molnar, G. 2 (9. according to Bdlintl932 and 4-8, 10-11. redrawn — no scale), 
12-16. Tomasevac [according to Relic 2009 — no scale). 
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PLATE 83 1-10. Tomasevac (according to BrmboUc 1996). 
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PLATE 84 1-5. Tomnatic-1898 {according to Hampel 1905 — no scale), 6. Crna Bara-Prkos, G. 1, 

7. G. 2 (redrawn after Stanojev 1989), 8-9. Vatin (aeeording to Kovdes 1991 — no 
soak), 10. Vdrddia (aeeording to O^alOll — no soak), 11-13. Voiteni, G. 3 (redrawn 
after Medelef et al 2001). 
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PLATE 85 1-5. VoLteni, G. 3, 6, 11-12. G. 6, 7-9. G. 4 [redrawn after Medele} et at. 2001). 
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PLATE 86 





4 
















8 




I, 8. Vojlovica-Humka Azotara, G. 2, 2. Earring found in the cemetery, 3-4. G. 1, 5. 
G. 6, 6. G. 12, 7. G. 7, 9. G. 5, 10. G. 11 {redrawn after Stanojev 1989). 
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PLATE 87 




1. Vrsac-Podvrsac (redrawn after Corovic-Ljubinkovic 1954 — no seale), 

2-3. Vrsae-1900 (aeeording to Hampel 1905), 4-5. Vrsae-1900 (aeeording to Fodor 
1980 — no seale), 6. Vrsae (redrawn after Kovdes 1994/1995 — no seale), 7-8. Belt 
appliques. Unknown site in theBanat (redrawn after Tdnase, Gall 1999/2001). 
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List of Map Sites 

1. Araca, Novi Becej District 

2. Aradul Nou (Arad town), Arad County 

3. Banatska Palanka, Bela Crkva District 

4. Banatska Topola, Kikinda District 

5. Banatski Brestovac, Pancevo District 

6. Banatski Despotovac, Zrenjanin District 

7. Banatski Karlovac, Alibunar District 

8. Banatska Arandjelovo, Novi Knezevac District 

9. Basaid, Kikinda District 

10. Bazia§, comm, of Socol, Caraf-Severin County 

11. Beba Veche, comm, of Beba Vecbe, Timif County 

12. BecichereculMare, Zrenjanin District 

13. Belobre§ca, comm, of Pojejena, Caraf-Severin County 

14. BeregsduMare, comm. ofSacalaz, Timif County 

15. Berzovia, comm, of Berzovia, Caraf-Severin County 

16. Bocar, Novi Becej District 

17. Botos, Zrenjanin District 

18. Bro§teni (territory of Oravija), Caraf-Severin County 

19. BucovaPuszta, Timif County 

20. Bucova, comm, of Baujar, Caraf-Severin County 

21. Caransebe§, Caraf-Severin County 

22. Cdmecea, comm, of Ticvaniu Mare, Caraf-Severin County 

23. Cenad, Timif County 

24. Cestereg, Zrenjanin District 

25. Cheglevici, comm, of Dudeftii Vecbi, Timif County 

26. Ciacova, comm, of Ciacova, Timif County 

27. Ciclova Romdnd, comm, of Ciclova Romana, Caraf-Severin County 

28. Comlo§u Mare, comm, of Comlofu Mare, Timif County 
29 Cuptoare, comm, of Cornea, Caraf-Severin County 

30. Cuvin, Cuvin District 

31. Denta, comm, of Denta, Timif County 

32. Deszk, Csongrad County 

33. Beta, Timif County 

34. Divici, comm, of Pojejena, Caraf-Severin County 

35. Doma§nea, comm, of Domafnea, Caraf-Severin County 

36. Drencova, comm, of Berzasca, Caraf-Severin County 

37. Dude§tii Vechi, comm, of Dudeftii Vecbi, Timif County 

38. Duleu, comm, of Fading, Caraf-Severin County 
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39. Dumbrdvi^a, comm, of Dumbravi^a, Timif County 

40. Duplijaja, Bela Crkva District 

41. Ersig, comm, of Vermef, Caraf-Severin County 

42. Fdget, Timi§ County 

43. Felnac, comm, of Felnac, Arad County 

44. Foeni, comm, of Foeni, Timif County 

45. Frumu§eni, comm, of Fantanele, Arad County 

46. Gdrbovdp, comm, of Bania, Caraf-Severin County 

47. Gherman, comm, of Jamu Mare, Timif County 

48. Gornea, comm, of Sichevi^a, Caraf-Severin County 

49. Flodoni, comm, of Satchinez, Timif County 

50. Idjos, Kikinda District 

51. Idvor, Pancevo District 

52. Ilidia, comm, of Ciclova Romana, Caraf-Severin County 

53. Jazovo, Coka District 

54. Jimbolia, Timif County 

55. Jupa (Caransebef town), Caraf-Severin County 

56. Kikinda, Kikinda District 

57. Kiszombor, Csongrad County 

58. Kldrafalva, Csongrad County 

59. Kubekhdza, Csongrad County 

60. Lighed {today Pddureni), comm, ofjebel, Timif County 

61. Lokve, Bela Crkva District 

62. LugoJ, Timif County 

63. Majdan, Novi Knezevac District 

64. Mehadia, comm, of Mehadia, Caras-Severin County 

65. Mokrin, Kikinda District, 

66. Moldova Veche (Moldova Nona town), Caras-Severin County, 

67. Nerdu, comm, of Teremia Mare, Timis County, 

68. Nicolint, comm, of Ciuchici, Caras-Severin County, 

69. Nikolinci, Alibunar District 

70. Novi BeceJ, Novi Becej District 

71. Novi Knezevac, Novi Knezevac District 

72. Novo Milosevo, Novi Becej District 

73. Obreja, comm, of Obreja, Caras-Severin County 

74. Omolica, Pancevo District 

75. Oresac, Vrsac District 

76. Orsova, Mehedinti County 

77. Ostojicevo, Coka District 

78. Pancevo, Pancevo District 
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79. Partos, comm, of Banloc, Timis County 

80. Pavlis, Vrsac District 

81. Periam, comm. ofPeriam, Timis County 

82. Pescari (today Coronini), comm, of Pescari (Coronini), Caras-Severin County 

83. Petnlc, comm, of lablanita, Caras-Severin County 

84. Piatrallisovei, Caras-Severin County 

85. Mdru or Poiana Mdrului, comm, of Zavoi, Caras-Severin County 

86. Pojejena, comm, of Pojejena, Caras-Severin County 

87. Rdbe, Novi Knezevac District 

88. Rdcdsdia, comm, of Racasdia, Caras-Severin County 

89. Remetea Mare, comm, of Remetea Mare, Timis County 

90. Resita, Caras-Severin County 

91. Sasca Montand, comm, of Sasca Montana, Caras-Severin County 

92. SatBdtrdn, comm, of Armenis, Caras-Severin County 

93. Satchinez, comm, of Satchinez, Timis County 

94. Sdcdlaz, comm, of Sacalaz, Timis County 

95. Sdnnicolau Mare, Timis County 

96. Sdnpetru German, comm, of Secusigiu, Arad County 

97. SecanJ, Secanj District 

98. Sichevita, comm, of Sichevita, Caras-Severin County 

99. Soeol, comm, of Socol, Caras-Severin County 

100. Starcevo, Pancevo District 

101. Stenca, comm, of Sichevita, Caras-Severin County 

102. Svinita, comm, of Svinita, Mehedinti County 

103. Szdreg, Csongrad County 

104. Sopotu Vechi, comm, of Dalboset, Caras-Severin County 

105. Taras, Zrenjanin District 

106. Teremia Mare, comm, of Teremia Mare, Timis County 

107. Timisoara, Timis County 

108. Tiszaszentmiklos, Csongrad County 

109. Tiszasziget (Oszentivanon), Csongrad County 

110. Tomasevae, Zrenjanin District 

111. Tomnatic, comm, of Lovrin, Timis County 

112. Cma Bara, Coka District 

113. Uivar, comm, of Uivar, Timis County 

114. Valea Bolvasnita, comm, of Mehadia, Caras-Severin County 

115. Valea Ravenska or Cracu AlmaJ, comm, of Sichevita, Caras-Severin County 

116. Vatin, Vrsac District 

117. Vdrddia, comm, of Varadia, Caras-Severin County 

118. Vizejdia, comm, of Lovrin, Timis County 
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119. Voiteni (Voiteg), comm, of Voiteni (Voiteg), Timis County 

120. Vojlovica, Pancevo District 

121. Vmni, comm, of Vrani, Caras-Severin County 

122. Vrdniut, comm, of Racasdia, Caras-Severin County 

123. Vrsac, Vrsac District 

124. Unspecified location, from Banat 
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PLATE 88 Cemeteries and funerary discoveries in the Historical Banat (10th-14th centuries). 
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PLATE 89 Flat cemeteries. 
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PLATE 90 Cemeteries in mounds. 
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PLATE 91 Cemeteries in sand dunes. 
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PLATE 92 Deceased buried in coffins. 
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PLATE 93 Arm position of the dead. 
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PLATE 94 Arm position E of the dead and its variants. 
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PLATE 95 Tiaras found in graves. 
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PLATE 96 Earrings with astragatsfound in graves. 
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PLATE 97 Earrings with grape-shaped pendantsfound in graves. 
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PLATE 98 Earrings with globular pendants of Byzantine tradition found in graves. 
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PLATE 99 Tores found in graves. 
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PLATE 100 Balkan rings found in graves. Rings ornamented with granulation or pseudo-granulations technique 
found in graves. 
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PLATE 101 Rings made of twisted wires found in graves. 
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PLATE 102 Double heart-like pendantsfound in graves. 
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PLATE 103 Simple belts found in graves. Belts ornamented with appliques found in graves. 
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PLATE 104 Flint steels found in graves. 
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PLATE 105 Knives found in graves. 
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PLATE 106 Horse parts as offerings deposited in graves. Harness items found in graves. 
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PLATE 107 Weapons {except swords) found in graves. Swords. 
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PLATE 108 Food offerings, without ceramic containers deposited in graves. Offerings in ceramic containers found in 
graves. 
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PLATE 109 Byzantine coins found in graves. Hungarian coins found in graves. Centrat European coins found 
in graves. 
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PLATE 110 Cemeteries with Kottlach-type items. 
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PLATE 111 Steppe 1 — horizon. 
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PLATE 112 South Danubian 1 — horizon. 
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PLATE 113 South Danubian 2 — horizon. 
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PLATE 114 Bjelo Brdo type cemeteries and necropolises with typical Bjelo Brdo grave-gods. 
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PLATE 115 Cemeteries belonging to the Austere-Funerary horizon 1. 
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PLATE 116 Cemeteries belonging to the Austere-Funerary horizon 2. 
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PLATE 117 Cemeteries belonging to the Austere-Funerary horizon 3. 
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Austere-Funerary horizon 4, without church. 
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PLATE 119 Steppe! — horizon. 
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PLATE 120 Cemeteries witkout grave-good. 
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PLATE 121 Cemeteries of the monasteries. 
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PLATE 122 Cemeteries with uneertain attribution, without church. Cemeteries with uncertain attribution, with church. 
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PLATE 123 Cemeteries in Roman ruins. 
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PLATE 124 Burials made in settlements. 
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Kottlach Horizon 
(850-950 p. Chr.) 




South-Danubian 1 — Horizon 
(late 9th-start 11th century) 




Items from South-Danubian 1 — Horizon 
found in mixed necropolis 
(late 9th-start 11th century) 



PLATE 125 Kottlach Horizoti (850-950 p. Chr.). South-Danubian 1 — Horizon (late 9th-start 
11th century). Items from South-Danubian 1 — Horizon found in mixed necropolis 
(late 9th-start 11th century). 
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PLATE 126 




Jewelry from South-Danubian 1 — Horizon 
found in graves from Steppe 1 — Horizon 



Byzantine coins 

Austere-Funerary Horizon 1 
(10th century) 




Items typical for multiple horizons 
(9th-llth centuries) 



Jewelry from South-Danubian I — Horizon found in graves from Steppe 1 — Horizon. 
Austere-Funerary Horizon 1 (10th century). Items typical for multiple horizons 
(9th-llth centuries). 
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PLATE 127 Steppe I — Horizon (930-start 11th eentury). 
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PLATE 128 South-Danubian 2 — Horizon {late llth-start 13th centuries). 
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Coffins 

Coins 

Poetry 



Austere-Funerary Horizon 2 




Austere-Funerary horizon 3 or late Arpadian period 
(items of Balkan origin from south region, dated between 
the second half of 13th and start 14th century) 




PLATE 129 Austere-Funerary Florizon 2. Austere-Funerary horizon 3 or late Arpadian period 

{items of Balkan origin from south region, dated between the second half of 13th and 
start 14th century). Austere-Funerary Horizon 3 or late Arpadian period. 
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PLATE 130 Steppe Horizon — 2 (13th-14th centuries). 
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PLATE 131 Austere-Funerary Horizon 4 or Angevine and post-Angevine Horizon. 
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Index 



Achilleus, count of Cuvin 37 

Ada Kaleh, fortification 41 

Agard-Zemplen 150 

Ahtum, duke 21, 22, 27, 28, 29 (note 58), 

30 

Alans 11, 83, 159 
Alba lulia 84 

Stafia de Salvare 94, 104 
Alexios 111 Anghelos, emperor 87, 89, 123, 
167 

Alfold 175 
Almaj 

depresion 32, 37 
fortress 41 
Mountains 39 
Alpra, cuman chieftain 34 
Andrew 1, king 31, 86, 87, 88 (note 298), 135, 
185, 186 

Andrew 11, king 39, 168, 202 
Anina Mountains 88, 297 
Anonymi Geographi 

Descriptio Europae Orientalis 25 
(note 44) 

Anonymus Belae Regis Notarii 20 (notes 16, 
19, 20), 21, 19 (note 9) 

Aracs, Benedictine abbey 38 
Araca 7 (note 30), 47, 48 (note 9), 49 (note 
18), 50 (notes 19, 21), 56, 57, 58 (note 85), 
59 (notes 93, 94, 95, 96), 60 (note 98), 61 
(notes 126, 127, 131), 62 (notes 132, 133, 
134), 63 (notes 155, 157, 159), 64 (notes 161, 
163), 65 (notes 166, 167, 168, 170, 171), 67 
(notes 180, 184, 185, 186), 69 (notes 189, 
190), 70 (notes 192, 193, 195, 197, 201), 71 
(notes 203, 204, 206, 207, 209), 72, 77, 

80 (note 245), 81, 84 (note 280), 85, 87 
(notes 292, 293), 88 (note 295), 89 (note 
301), 90 (notes 302, 304, 306), 91 (notes 
310, 311, 312, 319), 92 (notes 324, 326), 99 
(note 369), 100 (notes 372, 378), 101 (notes 
380, 381), 103 (note 392), 104 (notes 394, 
395, 397), 105 (note 401), 107 (notes 408, 
413, 414), 108 (notes 415, 417, 419, 422), 109 
(note 423), 113, 114, 116 (note 59), 118, 124 
(note 147), 128, 134, 136 (note 267), 139, 



142, 143, 145, 146, 147, 149, 161, 188, 189, 191, 
194, 196, 203, 204, 205 
Arad 

Ciala 93 (note 328) 

County 3, 7, 10, 11, 31 

Fdldvari Puszta 128 

fortified settlement 29 

museum 1, 10 (note 52), 11 (note 56), 

47, 117 

city, town 24, 25, 43 
Aradul Nou, Bufniji 48 (note 8) 

Aranca, river 2 (note 6), 25, 46 (note 4), 196 
(note 49) 

Armenes 42 

Augustinian house (see Gataia) 38 
Austria 1, 83, 181, 198 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy 1 
Avar(s) 7 (note 30), 18, 19 (note 7), 83, 199 
Age 84, 96, 97, 99, 117, 121, 122, 124, 156, 
159, 166 

Khaganate 18, 52, 172, 198 
assemblage 118, 131, 156 

Bachytiuisse 44 
Bac, custody 42, 135 
Bacs-Kiskun, County 27 
Balkan Peninsula 60, 62 
Balkans 11, 16, 25, 31, 61, 63, 74 (note 220), 
82, 84, 100, 108, 111, 122, 124, 129, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 135, 141, 145, 147, 160, 166, 171 
(note 1), 176, 177 (note 13), 180, 181 (note 
17), 186, 188 (note 34), 189, 190, 191, 192, 

199. 200. 202. 203 
Ban of Severin 42, 39, 40 
Bana 93 (note 328) 

Banat passim 

Banate of Severin 32, 39, 40, 41 
Banat Montains 37 

Banatska Palanka 48 (note 8), 96, 100 (note 
378), 101 (note 385), 110 (note 430), 120, 

123. 188. 191. 199. 200. 203 
Banatska Topola 7, 47 (note 5), 193 

(note 45) 

Balint-kota 81 m 6 (notes 28, 29), 47 
(note 4) 
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Banatski Brestovac 6 (note 28), 11 (note 59), 
93, 152 

Banatski Despotovac 10, 101 (note 380), 109 
(note 429), 110, 142, 189 
Ciglana 48 (note 8) 

Banatski Karlovac 10, 48, 165, 169, 195 
Banatsko Arandjelovo 1 (note 3), 12, 30, 85 
(note 284), 101, 104, 109 (note 427), 127, 
133, 135, 137, 139, 140, 141, 142, 144, 150, 152, 
163, 179 

Humka Kociovati-kota 88 m (Humka kota 
88 m) 6 (note 28), 46 (note 4), 196 
(note 49) 

barow/mound near (south-west from) the 
train station (1898; in the village) 

2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 96 (note 356), 
109 (note 429), 127, 148, 175 
barows/mounds, 10 december 1898 97 

(note 359), 98 (notes 361, 364), 99 
(note 369), 101 (note 380), 102 
(note 386), 103 (notes 391, 392), 107 
(note 414), 128, 

1899, Vinograd 97 (note 359), 98 
(note 364) 

1900, leveled mound 98 (notes 364, 

365), no (note 430) 

the mound to the north-east from the 
train station, 1901, 1903 96 (note 

356), 105 (note 401), 107 (note 414), 108 
(note 415), 144, 149 

summer 1903 (A. Tdrdk/ to the north-east 
from the railway or train station/ 
mounds researched from 1879-1898) 

2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 48 (note 9), 81 
(note 254), 84 (note 280), 97 (note 
359), 98 (notes 361, 364, 365, 367, 368), 
99 (notes 369, 371), 100 (note 378), 

101 (note 381), 102 (note 386), 103 
(notes 388, 391, 392), 105 (note 401), 

106 (note 408), 107 (note 414), 108 
(notes 415, 417), 109 (note 429), 118, 

126, 133 

mound researched on 16 June 1903 (16 
June 1903 /north-east from the railway 
station) 46 (note 4), 48 (note 9), 49 
(note 17), 87 (note 292), 90 (notes 303, 
308), 92 (note 326), 101 (notes 380, 
381), 102 (note 386), 106 (note 408), 

107 (note 413), 186 



mound researched (destroyed) in 

1906 46 (note 4), 81 (note 254), 95 
(note 346), 97 (note 359), 98 (notes 
364, 365), 99 (note 369), 101 (note 381), 
105 (note 401), 146, 164 

mound researched (excavated) in 

1907 46 (note 4), 98 (notes 364, 365), 
101 (note 381), 110 (note 430), 150 

Vinograd 102 (note 386) 
the earth pit from the train station/ 
the earth pit of the railway station, 
1909 48 (note 8), 105 (note 401) 

Banov 49, 55, 60, 62 
Basarab 1, ruler 40 
Basarab of Cara§ova Mare, knez 44 
Basarab of Cara§ova Mica, knez 44 
Basaraba 32 
Basaid 1 (note 3), 7 

Slapicev Breg 6 (note 29), 46 (note 4) 
Gavriceva Humka 46 (note 4), 47 (note 
5), 194 (note 45) 

Batajnica 185 
Batu-Khan 40 
Bazia§ 57 

Monastery 8 (note 34), 48, 88 (note 
294), 89, 168, 194, 196 
Bade Herculane 32 
Barlad, Parc 109 (note 427) 

Barzava, river 37, 39, 42, 43 
district 40 

upper basin of 37, 39, 42 
upper course of 39 
Beba 34, 44, 45 

Beba Veche 48 (note 8), 105 (note 400), 109 
(notes 424, 429), 141, 142, 148 
Becicherecul Mare (Zrenjanin) 11, 48 (note 
8), 93 (note 331), 153, 179 
Bega, river 204 
Beguey, river (see Bega) 20 
Bel 40 

Bela 1, king 86, 88 

Bela 111, king 86, 87, 88, 89 (note 299), 123, 
167 

Bela IV, king 35, 38, 86, 87 (note 291), 88 
(note 295), 89, 168 
Bela Crkva, Bandera 125 
Belan, land 34 
Belgrade 4 (note 13), 23, 31, 32 
Belobre§ca 46 (notes 2, 3) 
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figanska Reka 3 
Benedictines (see Itebe) 38 
Beregsau 40 
Beregsau Mare 46 (note 4) 

Gomila 3, 93 (note 327), 153 
Berend 26 (note 51) 

Berke 40 

Bernard 11, duke 87, 89, 169 
Berzenev 43 
Berzovia 203 

Patruieni 7 (note 34), 16 (note 80), 46 
(notes 2, 3), 48 (note 9), 50 (note 18), 

61 (notes 126, 127, 131), 63 (notes 155, 
159), 64 (notes 161, 162), 66 (notes 173, 
176), 72 (note 210), 75 (note 221), 189, 
191, 194 (note 45), 195, 205 
Besen 44 
Beseno 43 
besenyo 21 (note 23) 

Be§enova 21 (note 23), 43 
Be§enova Nona 21 
Be§inic 44 
Bezded 84 (note 275) 

Bezenew 43 
Biharia 53 
D 94 

Dealul §umuleu 81, 94 
Bini§ 40 
Byssenis 43 

Bjelo Brdo 10, 12, 13, 63, 116, 118, 132, 133, 

135, 136, 174, 177(note 13), 179 180 (note 16), 
181 (note 20), 182, 183, 184 (note 26), 185, 
186, 187, 188 (note 34), 189 (note 38), 190, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 198, 201, 203 
Black Magyars 26, 30, 200 
Black Sea 14, 23, 45, 49, 51, 53, 82, 95, 96, 

97, 100, 103, 123, 124, 128, 129, 141, 171, 172, 
176, 181, 193 
Blacs 21 
Blandiana 81 
La Brod 162 
Bled 134 
Grad 96 

Pristava 117 (note 70) 

Bobda 34 

Bocar, Budzak ekonomija 6 (note 30), 46 
(note 2), 48 (note 9), 50 (note 18), 57 
(note 82), 60 (note 96), 61 (notes 126, 

127), 62 (notes 132, 134), 63 (note 155), 65 



(notes 166, 167, 171), 67 (note 185), 68, 79 
(notes 235, 236, 240), 80 (note 242), 83 
(note 271), 84 (note 280), 85, 95 (notes 
346, 348, 349), 97 (note 359), 100 (note 
378), 101 (notes 380, 381), 103 (note 391), 
106 (note 405), 107 (note 414), 108 
(note 415), 109, 127, 143, 175, 176, 180 
Bodrog, County 34, 40 
Bodrogul Non 33 
Bodrogul Vechi 33 
Bogojevo 132 

Bogomil(s) 33, 45, 66, 74, 75, 188 (note 34), 
202 

Bohinjska Srednja 84 (note 276) 

Boljetin 49, 56, 63 
Bolshye Tigani 128 (note 180) 

Borca 35 

Borchool, Cuman tribe 29, 34, 35, 36, 204 
Borzafo, fortress 41, 42 
Bosnia, custody 42 
Botos 

Mlaka 7 (note 30), 48 (note 8), 100 
(note 373), 105 (note 401), 106 (note 
408), 115 

Zivancevica dolja 48 (note 8), 105 
(notes 400, 401), 106 (note 408), 129, 
192, 193, 195, 204 
Boza 34 

Boyta, Hungarian leader 22 
Branicevo 23, 31 
Rudine 123 
Svetinja 56, 63 
Brane§ti 162 
Bro§teni 1 (note 3), 48, 188 
Bruno of Querfurt 26 
Brza Palanka 62 
Bucova 15, 43 

Stadion (§an{uri) 48 (note 8), 93 
(note 332), 152, 193 

Bucova, Puszta 1 (note 3), 11 (note 59), 12 
(note 61), 15, 165, 175 
Hunca Mare 146 

T.ll 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 48 (note 9), 
50, 82, 100 (note 374), 103 (note 392), 
104 (note 393), 107 (note 414), 108 
(note 415), 409 (note 424), 114, 126, 
148, 160 

Till 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 48 (note 9), 
50 (note 18), 62 (note 135), 82, 83 
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(note 271), 94 (notes 340, 342), 95 
(note 346), 96 (notes 356, 357), 97 
(notes 359, 360), 98 (notes 361, 363, 
367), 99 (note 370), 101 (note 180), 107 
(note 414), 109 (note 424), 148, 151, 155, 
158, 173, 174 

T.IV 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 48 (note 
9), 50 (note 19), 65 (notes 166, 167), 

81 (note 246), 82, 83 (note 271), 84 
(note 280), 85, 94 (notes 340, 342), 95 
(notes 346, 348), 96 (notes 356, 357), 
97 (notes 359, 360), 98 (notes 361, 364, 
367), 98 (note 368), 99 (note 369), 101 
(note 381), 145, 155, 160, 161, 163, 164, 
165, 175, 176, 192 

T.V 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 106 
(note 405) 

T.Vlll 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4) 

TJX 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 97 
(note 360) 

Buhui, river 32, 35 
Bulci 23 

Benedictine abbey 38 
Bulgaria 16, 21, 29, 32, 45, 84, 109 (note 428), 
120, 129, 145, 202 

Bulgarian Empire, the Second 120 
(note 100), 191, 203 
Bulgar(s) 19, 199 

earring 120 (note 100) 

Bulgaria 16 
Bulgarian(s) 20, 23, 203 
author 120 (note 100) 
power 200 
scholars 165 
Bulgarian 
old 39 
sources 25 
Bulgar-Turkic 83 
Bulghar(s) 21, 22, 58 
Byzantine passim 

Byzantine Empire 30, 100, 108, 109, 145 
Byzantine-Magyar frontier 26 
Byzantine-Hungaryan frontier 203 
Byzantium 22, 28, 45, 191, 203 

Cadusa, Hungarian leader 22 
Capidava 146 
Caran 40 

Caransebe§ 40, 156, 194, 203, 205 



City centre 7 (note 34), 16 (note 80), 

46 (notes 2, 3), 48 (note 9), 50 
(note 18), 56, 65 (notes 166, 168, 170, 
171), 69 (note 189), 74 (note 220), 77, 

87, 89 (notes 302, 306), 91 (note 313), 
92, 105 (note 401), 106 (notes 405, 

408), 107 (notes 413, 414), 108 
(note 415), 142, 144, 145, 168, 188, 191, 
194 (note 45), 205 

Mahala 7 (note 34), 47, 48 (note 9), 50 
(note 18), 64 (note 162), 71 (notes 206, 
207), 79 (notes 235, 236), 105 (notes 
401, 402), 106 (note 405), 134, 188, 191 
Carantanians 181 
Cara§, 

basin 37 
count of 37 

County 3, 31, 36, 37, 39, 42, 43, 45 
river 18, 19, 32, 35, 39, 42, 44, 45 
Cara§ova, fortress 41, 42 
Cara§ova Mare 44 
Cara§ova Mica 44 

Cara§-Severin, County 7, 35 (note 113), 41, 
44,66 

Carmen Miserabile 38 (note 150) 
Carolingians 119 (note 97) 

Carpathian, basin 5, 10, 11, 13, 16, 50, 51, 53, 
60, 62, 93, 95, 96 (note 350), 97, 99, 100, 
111, 118 (note 100), 122, 126, 128, 129, 

131, 132, 135, 136, 139, 140, 141, 146, 152 
(note 455), 154 (note 475), 171 (note 1), 

172, 174, 177, 178, 182, 185, 190, 192, 193 
Carpathians 28, 46 

Mountains 11, 19, 26, 42, 46, 61, 131 
Catholic Christianity 45 
Camecea, Dealu Bisericii 8 (note 34), 16 
(note 80), 47 (note 7), 48 (note 9), 50 
(notes 18, 19, 20, 21), 52 (note 25), 53 
(note 27), 54 (notes 48, 51), 61 (notes 126, 
130, 131), 63 (note 157), 64 (notes 160, 161, 
162, 164, 165), 66 (notes 173, 177), 67 (notes 
180, 183, 186), 68 (note 187), 69 (notes 189, 
190), 70 (notes 197, 200), 71 (note 206, 
207), 72 (note 210), 73 (notes 211, 213, 214, 
215), 76 (notes 225, 227, 228), 78 (note 
234), 79 (notes 235, 236, 237), 80 (notes 
241, 243, 245), 87, 89, 90 (notes 302, 305), 
91 (note 312), 92, 103, 130, 168, 169, 194 
(note 45), 195, 205, 206 
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Cakajovce 55 

Cenad 1 (note 3), 2, 3, 9, 10, 15, 20, 29, 30, 

31, 38, 43, 48 (note 8) 

Catholic Church 8 (note 34), 46 (notes 
2, 3), 48 (note 9), 50 (notes 18, 20, 

21), 58 (note 85), 59 (notes 93, 96), 80 
(note 243), 81 (notes 246, 254), 161, 192, 
194 (note 45) 

close to the Roman-Catholic Church 50 
(note 18) 

County 3, 31, 33, 34, 40, 43, 44 
fortification 36 

mound on the armlet of the Aranca 
River 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 196 
(note 49) 

next to Chatholic Church 48 (note 9), 
102 (note 386), 186 

Tarnok/Pojana 46 (note 4), 47 (note 5), 
97 (notes 359, 360), 104, 128, 165, 196 
(note 49) 

Cema, river 39 
Cemica, Monastery 57 
Cervenik 60, 62, 174 

Cestereg 10, 46 (note 4), 96 (note 356), 179 
Cezava 56, 62 
Chanadin, nobleman 29 
Charles Robert of Anjou, king 36, 38, 40, 41, 
42, 87, 89, 168, 194 
Charles the Bald, king 88, 169 
Charon’s oboles 179, 187, 192 
Cheglevici 10, 48 (note 8), 93 (note 331), 

153, 179 

Chery/Cheri 40, 42 
Chelmac, Benedictine House 33 
Choniates, Nicetas 33 (note 93), 44 
(note 206) 

Chotin 55, 60 

Chronicon Pictum Vindobonense 32 
(note 83) 

Ciacova 8 (note 34), 10 (note 44), 48 
(note 8) 
fortress 41 

Ciclova Romana, Morminfi 8 (note 34), 

47 (note 7), 48 (note 9), 49 (note 18), 50 
(notes 20, 21), 52 (note 25), 53 (notes 27, 
30, 31), 54 (notes 48, 51), 56, 58 (note 85), 
61 (notes 126, 130), 63 (note 155), 64 (notes 
160, 162), 65 (notes 166, 167, 172, 173), 66 
(notes 176, 177), 67 (note 185), 68, 69 



(note 190), 71 (notes 203, 206, 207), 72, 73 
(notes 211, 212, 213), 76 (notes 224, 228), 

78 (note 234), 79 (notes 235, 236), 80 
(note 243), 90 (notes 303, 306), 92 
(note 326), 107 (notes 408, 413), 137, 

168, 193, 194, 195, 205 
Cistercian abbey 33, 38, 43 
Cladova 19 
11 146 
Cluniac 31 

Coloman, king 86, 88, 167 
Coman 45 
Comanfalua 45 
Comanfalva 34 
Comiat, district 40 
Comlo§u Mare 1 (note 3), 11, 15, 96 
(note 356), 179 

Hunca lui §ofron 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 
93, 103 (note 392), 154, 172, 173 
Constantine Vll Porphyrogenitus, 
emperor 26, 85, 88, 170 
Constantinople 27, 202 
Corjova 49, 61 
Coronini (see Pescari) 23, 165 
Craina 32, 39, 203 
Craiova, Fantana Obedeanu 125, 132 
Cri§, river 26, 27, 28, 57 
Cri§ana 53, 94, 132, 174 
Croatia 12, 117, 121 
Crnomelj 117 (note 70) 

Csanad, family 31, 34, 43 
Csoka 24 
Csongrad 144 
County 3, 4, 5 
Vendelhalom 144 
Cuie§ti, district 40, 42 
fortress 41 

Cuman(s) 11, 14 (notes 72, 74), 15, 17, 21, 29, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 44, 45, 38, 96, 147, 154, 193, 
204 

Cuptoare, Sfogea 8 (note 34), 17, 47 (note 
7), 48 (note 9), 49 (note 18), 57, 61 (notes 
126, 130), 62 (note 132), 63 (notes 155, 158, 
160), 64 (notes 162, 165), 65 (notes 166, 
169), 66 (notes 173, 176, 178), 67 (notes 180, 
184), 69 (note 160), 70 (notes 192, 193, 196, 
197, 202), 71 (notes 203, 204, 206, 207, 
209), 72, 73 (notes 211, 212, 216, 217, 218), 
74 (note 219), 77, 78 (note 234), 79 (notes 
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235, 236, 240), 80 (notes 241, 243, 245), 

85 (note 288), 86 (notes 289, 290), 87 
(note 292), 88 (note 294), 89 (note 299), 

90 (notes 303, 304), 91 (notes 311, 312, 

313, 314, 316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 321), 92 
(note 323), 100 (notes 372, 378), 101 (notes 
380, 381), 102 (note 386), 103 (notes 390, 
391, 392), 104 (notes 393, 397), 105 (notes 
401, 402), 106 (notes 404, 405, 406, 407, 
408), 107 (notes 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 

414), 108, 113, 114, 116, 124, 125, 126, 128, 132, 
134, 136 (note 266), 137, 142, 167, 168, 169, 

188. 189. 193. 195. 196. 203. 204. 205 
Curtea de Arge§ 146 

Cusici, Orthodox churches 38 
Cuvin (see Kuvin and Kovin) 1 (note 3), 31, 
42, 48 (note 8), 93 (note 331), 152, 153, 179 
count of 37, 39 
County 3, 31, 34, 35, 36, 37 
fortification 36, 42 
Grad 7 (note 30), 48 (note 8) 
royal dowry 24, 36 

Dacians 33 
Dalbo§e( 32 
Dalmatia 122, 177 
Dalya 117 

Danube 17, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 

30, 33, 37, 39, 40, 42, 46 (note 2), 74 
(note 220), 79, 81, 93 (note 331), 94, 108, 
120 (note 100), 123, 124, 132, 133, 160, 164, 

177. 188. 189. 190. 191. 200. 202. 206 
region 31 

valey 61 
Dalgopol 129 
Deliberatio 30 

Demetrius, great royal treasurer 40 
Demeuar 43 

Denta 8 (note 34), 9 (note 36), 48 (note 8) 
Deta 1 (note 3), 10, 11 (note 59), 15, 48 
(note 8), 86 (note 289), 88, 90 (note 303), 
100 (note 378), 102 (note 386), 105, 109 
(notes 424, 429), 119, 128, 129, 135, 141, 148, 
149, 179, 180 (note 17), 181, 192, 195, 198, 
200, 204, 205 

Deszk, Ambrus J. 48 (note 8), 88, 90, 

94 (notes 339, 340), 95 (note 346), 97 
(note 359), 98 (note 364), 100 (note 378), 
105 (notes 400, 401), 107 (note 414), 109 



(note 424), 110 (note 430), 126, 169, 175, 

177, 179 

B/E 4 (note 17), 48, (note 8), 94 
(note 340) 

D 4 (note 17), 48 (note 8), 62 (note 135), 
82, 83 (note 271), 84 (note 280), 90 
(note 303), 94 (notes 339, 340, 341, 

342, 343), 95 (notes 346, 347), 96 
(note 356), 97 (notes 359, 360), 

98 (note 364), 99 (note 371), 102 
(note 386), 103 (notes 388, 390, 392), 
105 (note 401), 107 (notes 408, 414), 109 
(notes 423, 424), 119, 130, 137, 143, 147, 
154, 156, 157, 159, 160, 162, 176, 180, 

184, 187 

J 4 (note 17), 46 (note 2), 81 (note 246), 
84 (note 280), 93, 95 (notes 346, 348), 
97 (notes 359, 360), 98 (notes 364, 367, 
368), 101 (note 383), 103 (note 392), 

109 (note 423), 126, 147, 154, 164, 166, 

175. 176. 179 

Jankovich Tanya 4 (note 17), 48 (note 8), 
107 (note 408) 

Olaj 5, 48 (note 8), 83 (note 271), 84, 105 
(note 401), 106 (note 405), 162, 173 
T 4 (note 17), 46 (note 4), 82, 84 
(note 280), 105 (note 400), 107 
(note 414), 108 (note 416), 126, 159, 

175. 176. 177. 179 
Dezevo 63 
Dibiskos 31 

Dinogetia 109 (note 428) 

Divici 8 (note 34), 46 (note 2), 60 (note 99), 
69 (note 189), 196 
Dobraca 123 
Dobrica 189 
Dobruja 161 
Dolny Peter 55, 60 62 
Doma§nea 48 (note 8), 107 (note 408) 
Cazania lui §oban 138 
Dombo, fortress 41, 42 
Domewar 43 
Donetsk 36 
Donicko Brdo 60, 123 
DonjiLukovit 84 
Doroslovo 94 

Drencova 8 (note 34), 46 (note 2), 188, 191 
fortress 41 
Dridu 118 
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Dubovac 189, 196, 204 
Duboz 40 
Dude§tii Noi 21 

Dude§tii Vechi 1 (note 3), 2, 12 (note 61), 

145, 156, 158 

Dragomir's Mound 7 (note 34), 46 
(note 4), 48 (note 8), 50 (note 21), 

52 (note 25), 53 (notes 30, 39), 54 
(note 51), 61 (notes 126, 128), 63 
(note 157), 67, 68, 81 (note 246), 82, 

94 (notes 340, 345), 95 (note 346), 97 
(notes 359, 360), 98 (note 363), 102 
(notes 385, 386), 105 (notes 400, 401), 
106 (note 408), 107 (note 412), 130, 151, 
154, 164 

T.l 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 59 (note 89), 

95 (notes 346, 348), 96, 97 (notes 359, 
360), 90, 98 (notes 364, 367), 146 

T.V 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 82, 97 (notes 
359, 360), 105 (note 401), 196 (note 49) 
T.Vl 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 59 (note 89), 
82, 95 (notes 346, 348), 97 
T.Vlll 46 (note 4), 196 (note 49) 

Duleu 

Dealul Cucuiova 8 (note 34), 47 (note 7) 
Dealul fami 8 (note 34), 47 (note 7), 109 
(note 423), 146 

property of Lajcu Podae 8 (note 34) 
north of the village 48 (note 8) 
Dumbravija 8 (note 34), 48 (note 8), 59, 103 
(note 390) 

Duplijaja 102, 104, 118, 189, 203 

400 m north of Veliki Prokop 6 (notes 
28, 29), 46 (note 4), 57 
Grad 6 (note 28), 47, 57 
Veliki Prokop 6 (notes 28, 29), 7, 46 
(note 4), 48 (note 9), 50 (note 18), 

21, 90 (note 302), 100 (note 378), 102 
(note 386), 107, 122, 130, 135, 169 
north-west from Vinograd 7 (note 30), 
46 (note 4), 48 (note 8) 
dux cumanorum 34 
Dvomiky 62 

Elep, Mikelapos 114 
Elisabeth, queen 34 
Eng, fortress 41 
Enisala 117 



Epeqes 150 

Takacs-tabla 60 

Erd Somlyo (see also Vrsac) 36, 38 
castelan of 44 
County 37, 42 
Ernesthaza 149 
Ersenis 43 
Ersig 16 

near the Orthodox Church 8 (note 34), 
16 (note 80), 48 (note 9), 50 (notes 18, 
20, 21), 81 (note 254), 106 (note 408) 
Esztergom, archbishop of 30, 40 
Europe 

central 12, 119, 165, 169 
eastern 166 
east-central 166 

southeastern 85, 100, 121, 131, 146, 198 
western 12, 141, 153, 178 

Faget 9 (note 34), 48 (note 8), 167 
Cetate 9 (note 36) 

Fantanele 1 (note 3), 46 (note 2), 95 
(note 346) 

Felgyd 58 

Felnac 1 (note 3), 10, 15, 48 (note 8), 97 
(note 359), 101 (note 382), 102 (notes 385, 
386), 103 (note 390), 105 (notes 400, 401), 
107 (notes 408, 414), 108 (note 415), 117, 
130, 179 

Fierbinji, Main Ro§u 83, 160 
Filippo Scolari, count 42 
Finno-Ugrian 14 (note 73) 

Fize§, river 24 
Foeni 170 

Maghef 48 (note 8) 

Frankish 18 

Frankish annals 18, 29, 198 
Franks 198 
Frate§ti 81, 161 
Frederick 11, emperor 38 
Friesach 87 (note 291), 89, 169 
Frumu§eni 1 (note 3), 33, 57 

Hada Island 7 (note 34), 47, 196 
300 m east from the village 9 (note 34), 
46 (note 2) 

Bizere monastery 9 (note 34), 48 
(note 8), 57, 194 (note 45), 196 
Benedictine House 33 
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Hotar cu Fantanele 46 (note 2), 95 
(note 346) 

Furca Pijigui 32 

Galad 19, 20 

G(a)lad, duke 19 (note 9), 20 (note 17), 21, 
22, 23, 27, 28 

G(a)ladis, see G(a)lad 19 
Galambuch, fortress 41 
Garvan 135, 146 
Gataia 38, 43 

GarbovaJ 47 (note 7), 81 (note 254), 165 

Gegeny 127 

Gelu 189 

George 45 

St. George 30 

St. Gerard 27, 28, 30 (note 68) 

Germanic people 119 (note 97) 

Gesta 20 

Gesta Hungarorum 19 (notes 9, 10), 20 
(note 18), 21, 22, 23, 26 (note 47), 27, 28, 

30 (note 70), 31 (note 71) 

Gesta Hungarum 20 (notes 16, 19, 20), 21 
(note 21) 

Gesztered, Kecskelato duld 93 (note 328) 
Geta, emperor 169 
Geza 11, king 86, 88, 167 
Gherman 2 (note 3), 48 (note 8), 105 (notes 
400, 401), 130 
Gherteni§ 24 
Gladna Romanii 19 
Gladska 19 
Gomea 

Caunija de Sus 8 (note 34), 47 (note 7), 
48 (note 9), 50 (notes 18, 20, 21), 52 
(note 25), 53 (notes 27, 28, 30, 31, 39), 
59 (note 93), 60 (notes 96, 97), 61 
(note 126), 63 (note 156), 64 (notes 
160, 162, 164), 65 (notes 166, 169, 173), 
66 (notes 177, 179), 67 (notes 180, 181, 
182), 69 (notes 189, 191), 70 (notes 192, 
193, 194, 195, 197, 198, 199), 71 (notes 
203, 205, 206, 207, 208), 72, 73 (notes 
231, 216), 76 (note 223), 78 (note 
234), 79 (notes 235, 236, 237, 240), 80 
(notes 241, 242, 243), 85 (note 288), 
86 (notes 289, 290), 87, 88, 89, 90 
(notes 303, 305), 91 (notes 310, 314, 



319), 92 (note 326), 100 (note 378), 101 
(notes 381, 382), 102 (note 386), 103 
(note 392), 104 (note 393), 105 
(notes 401, 402, 403), 106 (notes 405, 
406, 407, 408), 107 (notes 412, 413), 
109, 124, 132, 134, 138, 167, 188, 189 

Gavrina 8 (note 34), 46 (notes 2, 3), 194 

Oga§ul lui Senti 8 (note 34), 48 
(note 8) 

Oga§ul lui Udrescu 8 (note 34), 17, 48 
(note 8), 59 (note 92), 60 (note 99), 66 
(note 173), 178, 196 

Pod Pazari§te 8 (note 34), 46 (note 2), 

48 (note 9), 50 (note 18), 66 (notes 173, 
176), 71 (notes 206, 207), 79 (note 235, 
236, 240), 196 

farmuri 8 (note 34), 47, 48 (note 9), 50 
(note 18), 77, 197 

farchevi§te 8 (note 34), 47 (note 7), 48 
(note 9), 49 (notes 18, 19), 50 (note 
20), 57, 59 (notes 88, 96), 60 (note 
97), 61 (notes 126, 130, 131), 63 (note 
156), 64 (notes 160, 161, 162), 65 (notes 
166, 167, 169, 170, 172, 173), 66 (notes 
176, 179), 67 (notes 180, 181), 69 (notes 
189, 190), 70 (notes 192, 193, 197, 198), 
72 (note 210), 73 (notes 211, 216, 217), 
76 (notes 222, 224, 228), 77, 78 (note 
234), 79 (notes 235, 236, 237, 240), 80 
(notes 241, 242, 243), 81 (note 246), 

83, 84 (note 280), 85, 88 (note 294), 
89, 90 (note 304), 91 (note 314), 92 
(note 326), 107 (note 408), 109 (note 
423), 416, 159, 163, 168, 194 (note 45), 
195, 205, 206 

Zomonija 8 (note 34), 47, 189, 197 
Golden Horde 36 
Gradina 23 
Graz 

Judenburg 132, 181 

Strassengel 132 
Gradi§tea 109 (note 427) 

Great Schism 22 
Greek monks 30 

Gregory the Pecheneg, nobleman 43 
Gura Bacului 109 (note 427) 

Gyarmat 25 
Gylas, leader 27 
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Halasz Morotva 34 
Halazmortva 45 
Hallstatt 47, 59, 61 
Hamitic, language 14 (note 73) 

Hansca, Limbari 162 
Haram 37, 44 

fortress 23, 36, 39, 42 
Heges Valkan 43 
Benedict Heym, nobleman 44 
Hierotheos, bishop 27, 28 
Himfi Benedict, nobleman, see Benedict 
Heym 45 
Hinga 149 

Histria, Capul Viilor 81, 161 
Hod, lake 29, 34 

Hodoni, Pocioroane 7 (note 34), 9, 19 
(note 44), 15, 21, 46 (note 4), 48 (note 9), 
50 (notes 18, 20), 52 (note 25), 53 (notes 
28, 39), 54 (notes 40, 41), 55, 59 (notes 
89, 95), 60 (note 96), 61 (notes 126, 128), 

62 (notes 132, 133, 134), 63 (note 155), 67 
(notes 180, 181), 69 (note 189), 70 (notes 
197, 198), 71 (notes 203, 204), 76 (notes 
222, 228), 77 (note 230), 78 (note 234), 

79 (notes 235, 236), 80 (note 243), 87, 90 
(notes 303, 304), 91 (notes 311, 318), 92 
(notes 326), 95 (notes 346, 348, 349), 96 
(notes 356, 357), 97 (notes 359, 360), 98 
(notes 362, 364, 366), 99 (note 369), 101 
(notes 380, 381, 382, 385), 102 (note 386), 
103 (notes 391, 392), 104 (notes 393, 394), 
105 (note 400), 106 (note 408), 107 (notes 
409, 410, 411, 413, 414), 108 (note 421), 109 
(note 429), 118, 127, 128, 130, 137, 141, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 187, 199, 201 
Holmskoe 53 
Hospitallers 38, 39 
Hungarian passim 
Hungarian Banat 5 
Hungarian kingdom 25, 39, 40, 104, 191, 

202, 204 

Hungary 1, 3, 4, 5, 11, 13, 15, 16, 26, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 42, 45, 53, 54, 55, 58, 
79, 84, 96, 104, 111, 114, 117, 121, 124, 128, 131, 
134, 135, 144, 146, 147, 150, 153, 186, 191, 193, 
202, 204 

Idjos 196 (note 49) 

Bersko Groblje 6 (note 28), 46 (note 4) 
Livade 46 (note 4) 



Stare Livade 6 (note 28), 46 (note 4) 
Sugavicom 6 (note 28) 

Tabla Salas 6 (note 28), 46 (note 4) 

Idvor 46 (note 2), 50 (notes 18, 21), 63 (note 
159), 65 (notes 166, 171), 90 (note 303), 169 
Staro Selo 6 (note 30) 

Igan, swamp 24 
lgri§, Cistercian abbey 33, 38, 43 
lku§ 40 
llidia 37, 205 

Cetate 8 (note 34), 16 (note 80), 17, 47 
(note 7), 48 (note 9), 49 (note 18), 59 
(notes 88, 96), 61 (notes 126, 130, 131), 
63 (notes 155, 160), 64 (notes 161, 162, 
165), 65 (notes 166, 170, 172, 173), 66 
(note 176), 72 (note 210), 78 (note 234), 
80 (note 243), 90 (notes 302, 304), 

92, 99 (note 369), 102 (note 386), 103 
(note 390), 106 (note 408), 107 (note 
414), 108 (note 415), 109 (note 423), 

126, 137, 138, 147, 163, 167, 168, 186, 193, 
194 (note 45), 195, 201 
County 42 
domain 37, 39 
dowry 24, 36, 202 
fortress 39, 41, 42 
Funii 8 (note 34), 9 (note 36), 17 
(note 85), 46 (note 2), 88 (note 297), 

90 (note 303), 102 (note 386), 123, 167, 
186, 189, 191, 201 

Oblifa 8 (note 34), 17, 47 (note 7), 48 
(note 9), 49 (note 18), 56, 57, 61 (notes 
126, 130, 131), 63 (notes 155, 158), 64 
(notes 160, 161, 162), 65 (notes 166, 170, 
172), 66 (notes 173, 176, 178), 67 
(note 185), 68, 70 (notes 192, 193), 

72 (note 210), 73 (notes 216, 217), 78 
(note 234), 79 (notes 235, 236, 237), 80 
(notes 241, 242, 245), 81, 84, 86 (notes 
289, 290), 90 (note 302), 91 (notes 311, 
314), 92, 100 (note 378), 106 (note 408), 
107 (note 413), 125, 132, 160, 163, 168, 
193, 194 (note 45), 195, 205 
County 42 

Indo-European, language 14 (note 73) 

Iron Gates 26, 164 

Isaac 11 Angelos, emperor 24, 36, 87, 89 
(note 299), 123, 202 
Isaccea 61, 135, 146 
Itebe (see Benedictines) 38 
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luanchuch, Cuman 34 
Ivanovca 162 

Izvoru 53, 54, 55, 61, 81, 83 (note 269), 84, 
159, 160, 161 

Jazovo 

Hoszu Hat 6 (note 28), 46 (note 4), 196 
(note 49) 

Proleterska Ulica 7 (note 30), 47, 48 
(note 9), 50 (note 18), 59 (notes 90, 

94, 96), 61 (notes 126, 129), 62 (note 
134), 63 (note 155), 67 (note 185), 68, 

80 (notes 241, 243), 82, 83 (note 271), 
97 (notes 359, 360), 100 (note 377), 101 
(notes 380, 381), 105 (notes 401, 403), 
106 (notes 406, 407, 408), 107 (notes 
408, 412, 414), 108 (note 418), 109 
(notes 424, 429), 110 (note 430), 137, 
140, 143, 148, 175, 176 
Jdioara, fortress 40, 41, 42 
Jeno 24 
Jews 31, 45 

Jimbolia 10, 48 (note 8), 93 (note 331), 152, 
153, 179 

John 111 Dukas Vatatzes, emperor 85, 87, 

89, 167 

John the Pecheneg, nobleman 43, 44 

Judaism 27 

Jugpoho, Cuman 44 

Jula, the brother of Ratold 39 

Jupa 48 (note 8), 93, 95, 153 

near the Timi§ River 8 (note 34) 

Sector figane^ti 8 (note 34), 46 (note 
23), 48 (note 9), 50 (notes 18, 21), 52 
(note 25), 53 (note 27), 55, 70 
(notes 192, 195), 71 (notes 206, 207), 

72, 76 (notes 224, 228), 80 (note 243), 
90 (notes 302, 306), 91 (note 317), 95 
(notes 346, 348), 194 (note 45), 195 

Kabars 15, 21, 22, 26 (note 51), 27, 28, 29, 99, 

200, 201 

Kal, Legelo 93 (note 328) 

Kaliakra 117, 125, 135 
Kallikles Nicholas 33 
Kalocsa, archbishop 37, 39 
Kaloyan Angelos, the child of Margaret and 
Isaac 11 Angelos 36 
Karavukovo 135 
Karos, Eperjes 11 93 (note 328) 



Kecskemet, Csongradi Street 144 
Keiran, Cuman 34 
Kemenche, monastery 33 
Kenesna (Kanizsa) 20 
Kengelus 43 
Ker 25 
Keralyfaya 43 

Keszthely 12, 84 (note 275), 116 

Kevea (Temeskubin) 20 

Khaganate (Avar) 18, 19, 52, 172, 198 

Khazars 20 

Kievan Rus’ 137 

Kikinda 90 (note 303), 104, 116 

Galad Vincaid 6 (notes 28, 29), 7, 46 
(note 4), 47 (note 5) 

Olus 6 (note 30), 10, 47, 48 (note 8), 168, 
186, 194 

Olus farm 6 (note 30), 11, 48 (note 9), 49 
(note 18), 50, 59 (notes 90, 96), 89, 90, 
99 (note 369) 

Olus-the new farm 47, 102 (note 386) 
P.K. Banat-Toviliste 7 (note 30), 48 
(notes 8, 9), 50 (note 20), 59 (note 92), 
60 (note 97), 109 (note 424), 148 
Vesalo 6 (note 28), 46 (note 4), 48 
(note 9), 50 (note 18), 59 (notes 89, 

96), 102 (notes 386, 387), 103 (notes 
390, 392), 107 (notes 408, 412), 116, 186 
Kipchak, tribe 36 
Kistokaj 54, 55, 60, 62, 104, 128 
Kiszombor 2 (notes 3, 6), 82, 105 (notes 
400, 401), 107 (note 408), 164 
B 3, 4 (note 17), 48 (note 8), 57, 58 
(note 85), 82, 83 (note 271), 84 (note 
280), 85 (note 288), 88 (note 298), 90 
(note 303), 94 (notes 339, 340, 341, 

342, 343), 95 (notes 346, 347, 348), 

96 (note 356), 97 (notes 359, 360), 98 
(notes 367, 368), 99, 100 (notes 374, 
377), 101 (note 383), 102 (note 386), 

103 (notes 388, 392), 105 (notes 400, 
401), 106 (notes 405, 406, 408), 107 
(note 414), 108 (note 422), 109 (notes 
423, 429), 114, 119, 135, 138, 142, 143, 

152, 155, 157, 158, 159, 160, 180, 182, 183 
(note 25), 184, 185, 187, 201 
C 4 (note 17), 46 (note 4), 83 (note 271), 
84 (note 280), 90 (note 303), 94 (notes 
339, 342, 344), 95 (note 346), 97 (notes 
359, 360), 98 (note 364), 99 (note 371), 
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101 (note 383), 102 (note 386), 105 
(note 408), 108 (note 422), 109 
(note 423), 135, 137, 138, 140, 142, 147, 
155, 157, 175, 176, 177, 187, 188 
E 4 (note 17), 48 (note 8), 62 (note 135), 
81, 82, 83 (note 271), 84 (note 280), 

93, 94 (notes 339, 344), 95 (notes 346, 
348), 97 (notes 359, 360), 98 (notes 
364, 367, 368), 99 (note 371), 101 
(note 383), 103 (notes 391, 392), 105 
(note 401), 106 (note 405), 107 
(note 414), 108 (note 422), 109 
(note 423), 140, 142, 147, 153, 155, 156, 

157. 159. 162. 164. 175. 176. 179 

F 4 (note 17), 48 (note 8), 83 (note 271), 
84 (note 280), 94 (note 339), 95 
(note 346), 97 (notes 359, 360), 98 
(notes 364, 367), 99 (notes 369, 370, 
371), 105 (note 401), 106 (note 405), 

144. 147. 151. 155. 157. 175. 179 
Juhaszhalom 4 (note 17), 46 (note 4), 

105 (note 401), 107 (note 408), 135 
Nagyszentmiklos street 5, 48 (note 8) 
South of village 103, 130, 166 
Kladova 20 
Klarafalva 164 

B 4 (note 17), 47, 48 (note 8), 106 
(note 408), 107 (note 414), 108 
(note 422), 109 (note 429), 137 
(note 280), 138, 141, 142 
Farago 4 (note 17), 81 (note 246), 83 
(note 271), 84 (note 280), 94 (note 
340), 95 (note 346), 97 (notes 359, 
360), 101 (note 383), 102 (note 386), 

103 (notes 388, 392), 105 (notes 400, 
401), 106 (note 405), 107 (note 408), 
108 (note 422), 109 (note 423), 130, 142, 
147, 164, 175, 176, 177, 187 
Kocha 43 
Kolked 117 

Komaromszentpeter 60 
Kondam, cuman 44, 45 
Kool, tribe 34, 35, 44 
Korbovo 123 (note 136) 

Kdttlach 12, 15, 84 (note 276), 94, 96, 117, 118, 
119 (note 96), 132, 134, 160, 180 (note 17), 181 
(notes 17, 20), 189 (note 38), 198, 199 
Kovin (see Cuvin) 42 



Kranj 117, 134 
Krasso, County 37 
Krassovar 44 
Kubekhaza 5 (note 17), 

Ujtelep 6, 48 (note 8), 77, 93, 94 (notes 
339, 340), 96 (note 356), 97 (notes 359, 
360), 98 (note 366), 102 (note 386), 

152, 153, 157, 175, 179 
Kulpin 26 (note 51) 

Kuke 34 

Kulsd, Puszta Kovacsi 135, 136 
Kumanpatakfeu 35 
Kun bara 35 
Kundench 34, 45 
Kunfalu 34, 45 
Kuthen, Cuman chieftain 38 
Kuvesdpathaka 44 
Kuvin (see Cuvin and Kovin) 23 
Grad 102 (note 386) 

Lackfi Denis, the voivode of Transylvania 41 
Ladany 25 

Ladislas 1, king 86, 87, 88, 167, 173, 179, 185, 
187 (note 31) 

Ladislas 11, king 89 (note 299), 167 
Ladislas 111, king 168 
Ladislas LV, king 34 
Ladislau, voivode 40 
Lambert, the court’s judge and county leader 
for Cenad 40 
Lebeny, Szentmiklos 150 
Lechfeld 30 

Legend of St. Gerard 27, 28 
Leo VI, emperor 86, 88 
Lesie 121 (note 109) 

Levedia 5 

Life of St Stephen 32 (note 85) 

Lighed 2 (note 3), 46 (note 4), 90 
(note 303), 103 (note 390) 

Limanscoe 109 (note 427) 

Lipova, fortress 41, 42 
Liptagerge 136 
Locva Mountains 39 
Lokve 47 (note 8), 105 (note 401) 

Lorraine 31 

Louis 1, king 42, 43, 87 (note 291), 89 
(note 301), 168 

Louis the German, king 169 
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Lower Danube region (Basin) 14 (note 74), 
32, 34, 57, 61, 77, 82, 100, 117, 118, 135, 137, 
146, 161, 162, 165 
Lower Timi§ 24 
Luca, the great cup-bearer 39 
Lugoj 3, 40, 41 
fortress 41 

Small Church 46 (notes 2, 3), 56 
Lukovit Musat 62 
Lup§in loan, voivode 40 

Macedonia 74 (note 220) 

Macovi§te 189, 196, 204 
Macva, banate 40 

Macvanska Mitrovica 60, 63, 85 (note 286), 
128 

Magyars passim 

Majdan 2 (note 3), 12 (note 61), 103 
(note 388) 

Baste Ulica marsala Tita 46 (note 4), 194 
(note 45) 

Majs 53, 53, 162 

Udvari Retek 60, 62 
Male Kosihy 55 

Manasses Constantin 33 (note 95) 

Manuel 1 Comnenos, emperor 77 (note 230), 
86, 88, 123 

Margaret, empress 24, 36, 202 
Marvani (Merehani), tribe 18 
Mary, queen 86, 87, 89, 168 
Matthias Corvinus, king 87, 90, 169, 194 
Matzhausen 117 (note 70) 

Mehadia 40, 41 

castle /fortress 40, 41, 42 
district 40 

Ulici 8 (note 34), 17 (note 85), 46 (notes 
2, 3), 81, 82, 107 (note 408), 164, 194, 
195, 205 

Zidina 8 (note 34), 9, 15, 46 (note 2), 48 
(note 9), 50 (note 18), 58 (note 85), 63 
(note 159), 64 (note 162), 65 (notes 166, 
171), 86 (note 289), 90 (notes 304, 309), 
91 (note 313), 163, 167, 192, 200 
Mehedinji, County 20, 35, 41 
Menumorut, duke 20, 21 
Mezosumlyo 37 
County 37 

Michael Vll, emperor 129 



Middle Danube 122, 202 
Milutin-Mihail, voivode 40 
Moftinul Mic 49 

Mokrin 48 (notes 8, 9), 49 (note 17), 90, 102 
(note 386), 105 (note 401), 107 (note 409) 
Dilberova Humka 6 (note 28), 47 
(note 4), 196 (note 49) 

Kosniciareva Humka 6 (note 28), 47 
(note 4) 

Ladicorbiceva Humka 6 (note 28), 47 
(note 4), 196 (note 49) 

Odaja Humka 6 (note 28), 47 (note 4), 

81 (note 254), 165, 196 (note 49) 
Peqanica 6 (note 28), 48 (note 8) 
Moldavia 96 (note 350), 162 
Moldova Veche 106 

Malul Dunarii 2 (note 3), 46 (note 2), 

85 (note 288), 88, 90 (note 303), 99 
(note 369), 103 (note 390), 105 (note 
401), 107 (note 408), 137, 163, 167, 

188, 191 

Oga§ul cu Spini 8 (note 33), 46 

(note 2), 47 (note 9), 50 (note 18), 105, 
128, 129, 188 

Rat 8 (note 34), 47 (note 7), 188, 191 
Varna Veche 8 (note 34), 46 (note 2), 195 
Mongol invasion 33, 36, 38, 39 
Mongols 33, 38 
Moravia 96 

Moravian Slavs 119 (note 97) 

Morisena 27, 29, 30 

Morout, father of Menumorut 20 

Moscu 96 

Moxun, Yassian chieftain 36 
Munar 43 

Mure§, river 7, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 
(note 57), 29, 30, 46, 47, 56, 93 (note 328), 
128, 136, 199, 200 

Museum of Mountainous Banat 10, 163 
(note 572) 

Museum of the Banat in Timisoara 9, 48 
(note 8) 

Muslims 31, 45 

National Hungarian Museum in Budapest 
1, 3 (note 8) 

NegyszaUas 84, 134 
Nera, river 39, 42 
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Nerau 2 (note 3), 48, 93, 96, 153, 179, 193 
Hunca Mare 2 (note 6), 47 (note 4), 192 
mound near Hunca Mare 2 (note 6), 47 
(note 4) 

Nesvady 174 
Nexa 45 

Nicholas, Cuman 45 
NicolinJ 

Lunca Vicinicului/ Campul de Jos 9 
(note 34) 

Rapa Galbena 9 (note 34), 47 (note 4), 
50 (notes 18, 21), 66 (notes 173, 178), 67 
(note 180), 70 (note 197), 73 (note 216), 
74 (note 219), 87, 80 (notes 245, 254), 

81 (note 245), 82, 100 (note 372), 113, 

114 (note 39), 164, 188, 191 
Ndcolinci 46 (note 2), 6 (note 30), 48 (note 
9), 50 (notes 18, 19, 20, 21), 52 (note 25), 53 
(notes 27, 29, 39), 54 (notes 41, 48, 51), 55, 
56, 57 (note 81), 58 (note 85), 59 (notes 94, 
95), 60 (notes 96, 97, 98, 99), 67 (note 185), 
76 (notes 224, 228), 78 (note 234), 79 
(notes 235, 240), 80 (notes 241, 243), 82, 84 
(note 280), 85, 99 (note 369), 103 (note 
392), 104 (note 397), 107 (notes 408, 412), 
109 (note 423), 135, 146, 161, 180 (note 16), 
183, 184, 192, 200 
Nis 56, 60, 62, 129, 192 
Nitra 53, 54, 60 
Nogai Tatars 40 
Nosa 134 
Nova Curia 41 
Novatian 30 (note 68) 

Novatian heresy 30 

Novi Becej, Matejski Brod 6 (note 28), 46 
(note 2), 50 (note 20), 71 (notes 206, 208), 
72, 83 (note 271), 84, 93 (note 331), 94 
(notes 339, 340), 95 (notes 346, 349), 96 
(notes 356, 357), 97 (notes 359, 360), 98 
(notes 362, 364, 367, 368), 99 (note 371), 
152, 153, 157, 161, 172, 173 (note 3), 179 
Novi Knezevac 95 (note 346), 180 

the estate/property/possesion of Bela 
Tallijan 2 (note 3), 93 (note 331), 97 
(note 359), 98 (note 364), 100 (note 
378), 109 (note 423), 145, 152, 154, 156, 
158, 179 

Bajiceva Humka 6 (note 28), 47 (notes 4, 
5), 48 (note 8), 194, 196 



Novo Milosevo, Izlaz 6 (note 30), 46 (note 
2), 48 (note 9), 49 (note 9), 50 (note 18), 
55, 59 (notes 94, 96), 67 (note 185), 68 
(note 187), 78 (note 234), 79 (note 240), 
82, 85 (note 285), 94 (notes 340, 343), 95 
(notes 346, 348, 349), 96 (notes 356, 357), 
97 (notes 359, 360), 98 (notes 363, 364, 
367), 99 (notes 370, 371), 100 (note 376), 
103 (note 392), 104 (note 393), 107 
(note 414), 108 (notes 415, 416, 420), 119, 
151, 152, 161, 175, 176 
Nufaru, La Piatra 109 (note 428) 
Nyaregyhaza 125 
Nyek 24 

Obar§ia 54, 55, 57, 58, 61, 81, 82, 83, 84, 159, 
160, 161, 162 

Obreja, Sat Batran 8 (note 34), 16 (note 80), 
46 (note 2), 47 (note 7), 49 (notes 9, 17, 

18), 52 (note 25), 53 (notes 27, 30, 31), 54 
(note 48), 57, 64 (notes 160, 161, 162), 65 
(notes 166, 170, 171), 70 (notes 192, 193), 71 
(notes 203, 204, 206, 207), 72 (note 210), 
73 (notes 211, 212, 216, 217, 218), 74 
(note 219), 76 (note 228), 77 (note 231), 

78 (note 234), 79 (notes 235, 236), 80 
(note 245), 90 (notes 302, 304), 91 
(note 321), 92 (note 326), 103, 107 
(note 408), 130, 133 (note 227), 142, 169, 
194 (note 45), 195, 203, 205 
Ochrid 31 
Oga§ul Belui 35 
Ohtum, duke (see Ahtum) 20 
Oltenia 40, 41, 132, 203 
Omolica 46 (note 2), 47 (note 4), 50 
(note 18), 63 (note 159), 64 (note 161), 

65 (notes 166, 171, 171), 70 (note 192), 71 
(note 209), 102, 105 (note 401), 107 
(note 408), 124 (note 147), 125 (note 156), 
127 (note 172), 128, 134, 147, 167, 168 
Preko Slatine 6 (note 30), 47 (note 4), 
59, 67, 71 (note 206), 81, 89 (note 299) 
Orasje 23 
Ora§ul de Floci 77 
Oresac 7 (note 30), 48 (note 8), 109 
(note 424), 148, 200 
Oriental Gate 39 
Oroszlamos 30 
Orthodox-Christian 22, 202 
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Orthodox Christianity 45, 74 (note 220) 
Orthodox church(s) 8 (note 8) 

Orthodox hermitages 43 
Orthodox monastery 43 
Or§ova 3, 9 (note 34), 22, 23, 32, 39, 40, 41 
(note 172), 42, 48 (note 8), 89 (note 299), 
90 (note 303), 93 (note 331), 100 (note 
378), 152, 153, 167, 169, 179 (note 15), 200, 
201, 204 

fortress 40, 41, 42 
Ostojicevo 2 (note 3) 

Bunker kod krsta 4, 48 (note 8) 

Ciriceva humka 47 (note 4) 

Pancevo 2 (note 3), 23, 25, 48 (note 8), 

95, 96 (note 356), 100 (note 378), 101 
(note 380), 105 (notes 400, 401), 109, 120, 
133, 170, 177, 180, 181, 199, 200 
Donjovaroska Ciglana 7 (note 30), 49 
(note 9), 50 (notes 18, 20) 
Gomjovaroska Ciglana 7 (note 30), 48 
(note 8), 49 (note 9), 50 (note 20), 95 
(notes 348, 349), 97, 98 (notes 367, 
368), 101 (notes 380, 381), 105 
(note 401), 130, 132, 147, 151 
figlaria Nona 48 (note 8) 
Pancsova-Belgrad, map 35 (note 118) 
Pannonia 5, 12, 13, 14, 18, 24, 25, 82, 96, 100, 
199, 202 (note 3) 

Parabuch, Cuman chieftain 34 
Parto§ 46 (note 2), 54, 196 
Monastery 8 (note 34) 

Orthodox Church 38 
Paul, ban of Macva 40 
Paulicians 43 

Pavlis, Kudeliste 7 (note 30), 47 (note 6), 

81 (note 246), 82 (note 257), 164, 179 
(note 16) 

Pancota, Cetatea turceasca 56 
Paraul Cumanului 35, 45 
Pacuiul lui Soare 109 (note 428), 117, 129, 
146 

Pauli§ 25 

Pecheneg-Romanian 15 
Pecheneg (s) 9, 11, 12, 14 (notes 72, 74), 15, 

17, 19, 21 (note 23), 31 (note 75), 32 
(note 84), 33, 35, 43, 44 165 
settlers 31 

Peceneaga, river 32, 44 



Peceni^ca, river 44 
Pecini§ca 32 
Pecs, fortress 41 
Periam 15 

Regiposta Str. 2 (note 3), 48 (note 8), 

97 (note 359), 107 (note 408), 109 
(note 424), 134, 179 
Sanchalom 3, 48 (note 8),109 
(note 424), 148 

Pescari (see Coronini) 8 (note 34), 23, 106 
Malul Dunarii 46 (note 2), 105 (note 401) 
near §u§ca 107 (note 408) 

Peter, count of Cenad 37 
Petnic 90 (note 303), 100 (note 378), 104 
Dealu folii 47 (note 7), 77, 93 (note 
332), 153-154, 195 

Piatra lli§ovei 11 (note 59), 48 (note 8), 107 
(note 408) 

Pilin(y) 127 

Sirmanhegy 134 117 

Poiana Marului (Miiru), Poiana Prisacii 48 
(note 8), 93 (note 330), 153, 193, 

Pojejena 107 (note 409), 186 
fortress 41 

Nucet 8 (note 34), 46 (note 2), 49 (note 9), 
50 (note 18), 63 (note 159), 64 (note 162), 
66 (notes 173, 176), 69 (note 190), 70 
(notes 192, 193), 79 (notes 236, 240), 196 
Releu TV 48 (note 8) 

“Sub Deal" 48 (note 8) 

§u§ca 8 (note 34), 48 (note 8), 202 
(note 3) 

Ponoucea, river 20 
Popovica 133 
Pordeanu 38 

Praedenecenti, tribe 18, 198, 199 
Prahovo 123 (note 136) 

Primorskoe 54 
Piispokladany 93 (note 328) 

Prodromes Theodore 33 (note 96) 

Prsa 55 

Ptuj 117 (note 70) 

Rabe 2 (note 3), 12 (note 61), 109 (note 429) 
Anka Sziget 47, 49 (note 9), 50 (note 19), 
100 (note 378), 119, 126 
Railway Station 48 (note 8), 101 (note 
380), 105 (note 401), 107 (note 408), 
136, 141 
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Radul, voivode 40 

Rakamaz, Straysadomb 93 (note 328) 

Ram 23 

Ratold, Count of Cuvin 39 
Ravna 84, 85 (note 286), 94 
Raca§dia 48 (note 8) 

Village center 8 (note 34) 

Remetea Mare 

Gomila lui PituJ 7 (note 34), 47, 197 
Re§i(a 2 

Oga§ele 8 (note 34), 16, 47 (note 7), 49 
(note 9), 50 (notes 18, 19, 20, 21), 57, 

58 (note 85), 63 (note 160), 64 (notes 
161, 162, 163), 65 (notes 166, 168, 170, 
172), 66 (note 173, 178), 69 (note 190), 
72 (note 210), 73 (notes 211, 214, 215), 
76 (notes 222, 228), 79 (notes 235, 236, 
240), 80 (note 245), 85 (note 288), 86 
(note 289), 87 (note 292), 89, 90 (notes 
302, 304, 305), 91 (notes 311, 320), 92 
(notes 322, 324, 326), 99 (note 369), 
100 (note 378), 106 (note 408), 107 
(note 413), 108 (notes 414, 415), 142, 

168, 169, 194 (note 45), 195 (note 47), 
196, 205 
Rety 34 

Roger of Torre Maggiore 38 
Rogerii (Rogerius) 38 (note 150) 

Roje 134 

Romania 3, 4 (note 13), 7, 14 (note 72), 49, 
55, 111, 121, 153, 181 (note 17), 202 
Romanian(s) passim 
Romanian-Slavic 15 
Romanic 18, 181 

Romanos 1 Lekapenos, emperor 88 
Romanos 11, emperor 85, 88 
Rusia 129 
Ruski Krstur 127 

Russian Primarz Cronicle (or Chronica 
Nestoris) 25 

Saap 43 

Salanus, duke 20, 21 

Solomon, king 32, 87, 88 (note 298), 167, 

185 

Samuel, of Bulgaria 29 
Sandorfalva 144 

Sarretudvari, Poroshalom 93 (note 328) 
Sarkadkeresztiir 60 



Sasca Montana 10, 48 (note 8), 93 
(note 331), 153, 179, 201 
Sat Batran 

Dealul Bisericii 8 (note 34), 47 
(note 7), 57 

Sub Motolan 8 (note 34), 47 (note 7) 
Satchinez 2 (note 3), 48 (note 8), 88, 89 
(note 299), 90 (note 303), 99 (note 369), 
167 

Satu Nou 118 

Sacalaz 2 (note 3), 48 (note 8), 93, 96 (note 
356), 97 (note 359), 152, 153, 172, 173, 179 
Salacea 49, 119 
Savar§in 31 

Sannicolau Mare 2 (note 3), 48 (note 8), 107 
(note 409), 126, 138, 154, 164 
Sanpetru German 1, 2 (note 3), 7 (note 34), 
9, 11, 15, 47, 48 (note 8), 49 (note 9), 50 
(note 18), 60 (note 96), 49 (note 9), 90, 97 
(notes 359, 360), 98 (notes 363, 364, 367, 
368), 99 (note 369), 100 (note 378), 104 
(note 397), 108 (notes 414, 417, 422), 109 
(note 424), 126, 142, 147, 148, 150, 151, 173, 
174, 176 

Roman ruins 1, 46 (note 2), 47, 88 
(note 296) 

Schela Cladovei 20 
Sebe§ 36, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 
fortress 36, 42 
Sebus, province 40 
Seca§ 44 
Secani 11 (note 59) 

Atar-C 6 (note 28), 7 (note 30), 49 
(note 9), 61 (note 126), 106 (note 408), 
136 (note 266) 

Segedin 35 (note 119) 

Seli§te 61 

Semenic Mountains 39 
Semitic, language 14 (note 73) 

Semlacul Mare 25, 41 
Benedictine house 33 
County 42 
fortress 41 

Serbia 15, 20, 23, 33, 49, 56, 60, 74 
(note 220), 84, 113, 121 
Serbian Banat 10, 111 
Sered 1 53, 174 

Sered 11 60, 62, 174 

Severin 40 
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ban of 39, 40, 42 
count of 41 
County 3 
Severin banate 23 
Seztureg, river 20 
Sfantul Ladislau, fortress 41 
Sichevija 48 (note ) 

Cracul cu Morminji 8 (note 34), 57 
Sigismund de Luxemburg, king, 

emperor 86, 87 (note 293), 88 (note 
295), 89, 90, 142, 168, 169 
Simon de Keza 26 (note 47), 30 (note 70), 

31 (note 71) 

Simeonovgrad 129 
Sirmium 31 

Skoutariotes Theodore 33 
Slavic 15, 181, 182, 190 
artifacts 182, 190 
assemblage 180 (note 16) 
beliefs 202 
custom 82, 165 
ethnic attribution 198 
groups 18 

population 12, 13, 18, 181 (note 22), 198 
remains 202 
tribe 18 
world 66 

Slavic -Hungarian population 13 
Slavic-Moravian, horizon 172 
Slavic-Romanian-Hungarian population 15 
Slavs 13, 18, 20, 21, 24, 25, 119, 120, 165, 181 
(note 22), 190, 198 

Slovakia 49, 53, 55, 74 (note 220), 79, 83, 84, 
94, 153, 172, 174, 176, 190, 202 
Slovenia 181 
Socol 77 

House No. 15 8 (note 34), 46 (note 3), 

194 (note 45) 

Kruglifa de Mijloc 8 (note 34), 46 
(note 2), 57 

Okruglifa 8 (note 34) 

Solomon, king 32, 87, 88 (note 298), 135, 
167, 185 

Somlyo, County 36 

Soshartyan, Hozuteto 127 

Sremska Mitrovica 60, 121 (note 109) 

Stara Palanka 120 

Starcevo, Livade 6 (note 28), 7 (note 30), 11 
(note 59), 61 (note 126), 63 (note 158), 88 



(note 295), 104 (note 292), 106 (note 408), 
116 (note 59), 127 (note 172), 136 
Stenca 196 

Oga§ul lui Meghele§ 8 (note 34), 46 
(note 2) 

Stephen 1, king 28, 29 (note 58), 31 
Stephen 11, king 88, 89 (note 299), 167 
Stephe V, king 34, 45, 87, 88 (note 295), 168 
Stephen IV Dragutin, king 87, 89, 169 
Stephen Nemanja, ruler 33 
St. George 30 
St.John 38 

St. John the Baptist 27, 29 
St John, knights of 38 
St. Martin 143 
Subbotitsa 150, 158 
Suluymus 43 

Svinija 8 (note 34), 48 (note 8), 125, 195, 
196, 204 
fortress 41 

Km. Fluvial 1004 8 (note 34), 46 (notes 

2, 3), 49 (note 9), 50 (note 18), 52 
(note 25), 53 (note 27), 57, 59 (note 
93), 63 (note 159), 64 (notes 160, 162), 
65 (notes 166, 170, 171), 66 (note 185), 
68, 72 (note 210), 77, 81 (note 246), 100 
(note 378), 105 (note 401), 106 
(note 405), 107 (note 408), 135, 136 
(note 267), 164, 188 (note 33), 191, 195 
Szahalombatta 127 
Szalhocs 53, 54, 55, 62, 174 
Szeged 1, 3, 5 
fortress 42 

Szekesfehervar, Demkohegy 93 (note 328), 
117, 134 
Szentelt 35 
Szentes 

derekegyhazi odal 60 
Nagymagocsi Street 144 
Szered 60 
Szered 1 54 

Sziraki 118, 159 
Szomhathely 143 
Szoreg 27, 31, 133 

Homokbanya 5, 6, 47, 49 (note 9), 50 
(notes 18, 19, 20, 21), 52 (note 25), 53 
(notes 27, 28, 39), 54 (notes 40, 48, 51), 
55 (note 56), 58 (note 85), 59 (notes 
90, 93, 94, 95), 60 (notes 97, 99), 61 
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Homokbanya (cont.) 

(notes 126, 129), 62 (notes 132, 133, 

134), 63 (note 156), 67 (note 186), 68, 

69 (note 190), 70 (notes 192, 194), 73 
(notes 216, 218), 76 (notes 222, 224, 

225, 226, 227, 228), 77, 78 (note 234), 
79 (notes 235, 236, 237, 240), 80 (notes 
241, 242, 243), 81 (note 246), 82, 83 
(note 271), 84 (note 280), 85 (note 288), 
86 (notes 289, 290), 87 (note 292), 90 
(notes 303, 305, 306), 91 (notes 310, 

311, 317), 92 (note 326), 95 (notes 346, 
348, 349), 99 (note 369), 100 (notes 
374, 378), 101 (notes 380, 385), 102 
(note 386), 103 (notes 390, 391, 392), 
104 (notes 393, 397), 105 (notes 401, 
402), 106 (notes 404, 405, 406, 407, 
408), 107 (notes 408, 410, 413, 414), 108 
(notes 415, 416), 109 (note 423), 114, 115, 
127, 133, 146, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 165, 
166, 174, 180, 182, 183 (note 25), 184, 

185, 187, 199, 201 

Oil Refinery 5 (note 17), 48 (note 8), 102 
(note 386), 176 

the Roman-Catholic Church/ Cathedral 
5 (note 17), 105 (note 401) 

§eitin 81 
§iclau 49 

Sindolka 49, 53, 54, 60 
§iria, fortress 42 
§oimo§, fortress 42 

§opotu Vechi, Marvila 7 (note 34), 16, 47, 

49 (notes 9, 18), 50 (notes 20, 21), 58 
(note 85), 59 (notes 91, 96), 60 (note 97), 

61 (note 126), 63 (notes 156, 157), 66 
(note 173), 67 (notes 180, 185), 68 (notes 
187, 188), 69 (notes 189, 190), 70 (note 197), 
71 (notes 204, 206, 207), 72, 76 (notes 222, 
228), 78 (note 234), 79 (notes 235, 236, 
240), 80 (notes 241, 243), 81 (note 254), 85 
(note 288), 86 (note 289), 87 (note 292), 
88, 89 (note 300), 90 (notes 303, 304, 305, 
306), 91 (notes 311, 318, 319), 92 (notes 
325, 326), 100 (notes 372, 378), 101 (notes 
380, 381, 382, 384), 102 (note 386), 105 
(notes 401, 402), 106 (notes 404, 405, 408), 
107 (note 413), 113, 114, 117, 124, 132, 134, 
164, 167, 169, 188, 198 



§tefan, voivode 40 
§tefan Stoica, voivode 40 

Taksony 26 (note 51) 

Taras 6 (note 30), 20, 22 

Seli§te 47 (note 4), 49 (note 9), 50 (notes 
18, 20), 59 (note 89), 60 (notes 96, 97), 
76 (note 228), 78 (note 234), 100 
(note 378), 102 (note 386), 186 
Tarcal 93 (note 328) 

Tarhos, chieftain 22 
Tarhus (see Taras) 20 
TauJ, Cetate 56 

Tamok, barow 2 (note 6), 46 (note 4), 81 
(note 254), 97 (notes 359, 360), 104, 128, 
165, 196 (note 49) 

Tatars 40 
Targ§or 146 
Tarlui, river 32, 35 
Tekija 23 

Teremia Mare 2 (note 3), 12 (note 61), 15, 47 
(note 4), 48 (note 8), 81 (note 246), 97, 

99, 100 (note 378), 104 (note 397), 105 
(note 401), 108 (note 414), 109 (note 424), 
122, 140 144, 145, 148, 152, 164, 175, 177 
Teqen 24, 25 
Teteny 34 
Thompa Valkan 43 
Ticvaniul Mare 35 (note 113) 

Tihomire§ti 44 
Timan 44 
Timi§ 

count of 32, 41, 42 

County 7, 19, 31, 32, 34, 35 (note 113), 43, 
44, 45, 204 

river 8 (note 34), 26, 34, 43, 204 
Timi§-Cerna, corridor 41 
Timisoara 2 (note 3), 25, 40, 48 (note 8), 

153, 193 

Cioreni 8 (note 34), 9 (note 36), 46 
(note 2), 49 (notes 8, 18), 50 (notes 18, 
20, 21), 59 (note 93), 60 (note 97), 61 
(notes 126, 127), 62 (notes 133, 134), 

63 (notes 156, 157), 67 (notes 180, 181, 
185), 68 (note 188), 69 (note 189), 70 
(notes 192, 197, 198), 71 (notes 206, 
207, 209), 72, 76 (notes 223, 228), 78 
(note 234), 79 (notes 235, 236, 240), 
80 (note 243), 93 (note 330), 94 (note 
340), 95 (notes 346, 348), 97 (notes 
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359, 360), 100 (notes 373, 378), 101 
(notes 380, 381, 382), 103 (note 390), 
104 (notes 392, 396), 105 (notes 400, 
401), 106 (note 408), 107 (note 409), 
108 (note 414), 109 (note 423), 115, 

126, 128, 135, 137, 146, 154, 155, 156, 

179, 180, 182, 192, 201 
Dominicans 43 
fortress 36, 40, 42 
Map of 35 (note 116) 

Museum 1, 48 (note 8), 148, 193 
Padurea Verde 48 (note 8), 153, 193 
Timi§-Torontal, County 3 
Tisza, river 19 (note 7), 20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28 
(note 57), 46, 47, 48 (note 8), 94, 184 
Tiszabercel, Ractemetd 62 
Tiszaeszlar 60 
Tiszafiired 93 (note 328) 

Tiszasiily, Ehhalom 93 (note 328) 
Tiszaszentmiklos 2 (note 3), 48 (note 8), 

106 (note 408) 

Tiszasziget 5 (note 17), 47, 48 (note 8), 98 
(note 361), 110, 175, 193 
Molnar A. 49 (note 9), 50, 62 (note 135), 
78 (note 234), 83 (note 271), 84 (note 
280), 85 (notes 283, 285), 97 (notes 
359, 360) 

Petdfi Ut 97, 98 (notes 366, 367, 368), 

101 (note 381), 104 (notes 392, 395), 109 
(note 429), 141, 152, 175, 176 
Tywan 35 (note 113) 

Tolon, Cuman leader 35 
Toma, voivode 40 
Toma Bur 44 

Tomasevac 7 (note 30), 48 (note 8), 93, 96, 
109 (note 424), 147, 148, 149, 153, 154, 159, 
189, 192, 193, 204 

Tomnatic 2 (notes 3, 6), 12 (note 61), 15, 97 
(note 359), 179 

the brick factory 48 (note 8), 62 (note 
135), 81 (note 254), 93, 100 (note 378), 
103 (note 390), 106 (note 408), 153, 154, 
164, 172, 173 (note 3), 179 
Kishalom 2 (note 6) 

Kleinhiigel 2 (note 6), 47 (note 4), 58 
(note 85), 196 (note 49) 

Kdpfhiigel 2 (note 6), 47 (note 4), 196 
(note 49) 

Mound to the West of Kleinhiigel 2 
(note 6), 47 (note 2), 173, 179, 185 



Mound to the East of Kleinhiigel 2 
(note 6), 47 (note 4), 90 (note 303) 
1898 96 (note 356), 109 (note 424), 146, 

147, 149, 172, 173, 179 
Tomistye, fortress 41, 42 
Tdrdkkanisza 156 
Torontal, County 3, 43 
Tourkia 27, 31, 200 

Transylvania 27 (note 54), 28, 29, 34, 40, 41, 
42, 81, 149 (note 408), 152 (note 455), 162, 
172, 177, 199 

Trnjane 76 (notes 224, 225, 226), 77 
(note 230), 123 
Trnovec nad Vahom 83 
Tudora 61, 109 (note 427) 

Turanian 14 (note 73) 

Turkic 18, 19, 26, 27, 32, 44 

Bulgars 25, 120 (note 100), 183, 199 

influence 44 

language 35 

names 44 

nomads 61, 109 

origin 44 

populations 14 (notes 72, 74), 25, 26 
(note 51), 27, 49, 96, 99 
river names 19 
settlements 26 

speaking 18, 19, 30, 180 (note 16), 193 
words 32 
Turks 26 
Turnu Severin 164 
Tutis, river 26 
Tiwan, Cuman 35 (note 113) 

ferova 40 

Crna Bara 109 (note 429) 

Prkos 4, 48 (note 8), 49 (note 9), 50 
(note 18), 102 (note 385), 105 (note 
401), 106 (note 406), 132, 141, 181, 199 

Uivar 7 (note 34), 11 (note 59), 47 (note 4), 
49 (note 9), 50 (note 19), 88, 90 (note 307), 
91 (note 316), 92 (note 326), 179, 192, 200 
Ukraine 124, 129, 131, 150 
universitas Cumanorum 35-36 
Urban R/, pope 35 
tirs 25 

Uzes 14 (note 72) 

Uzun, Cuman leader 35 
Uzur, Cuman chieftain 34 
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Vaidafalva 40 

Vajuga,PesakII 61,62,83,160 
Valea Bolva§ni{a 48 (note 8) 

Grobi§te 9 (note 34) 

Valea Gladu 19 

Valea Ravenska 46 (note 57) 

Sala§ul lui Marcu Arsenie 8 (note 34) 
Varsany 24 
Vata 30 

Vatin 2 (note 3), 46 (note 2), 100 (note 387), 
119, 200 

Vatra Moldovijei 96 
Varadia 2 (notes 3, 5), 3, 11 (note 59), 48 
(note 8), 100 (note 387), 107, 205 (note 5) 
Deal Socolova( 47 (note 7) 

Dealul Ghiliilor 47 (note 7) 

Var§and, Movila dintre vii 132 

Vchugan, Guman 34 

Veg Valkan 43 

Veliki Gradac 23, 60, 84 

Veliko Gradiste 23 

Veresdob 43 

Verme§ 35, 45 

Vidin, captainship 20, 40 

Vinca 84 

Visnica 23 

Vizejdia 2 (note 3), 48 (note 8), 195 
T.111 2 (note 6), 47 (note 4), 105 

(note 401), 116 (note 54), 129 
(note 194), 196 (note 49) 

T.1V 2 (note 6), 47 (note 4) 

T.Vl 2 (note 6), 47 (note 4), 96 
(note 356), 173, 179 
T.Vll 2 (note 6), 47 (note 4) 

T.Vlll 2 (note 6) 

Vlachs 21 

Vladimirescu 23, 29, 136 
Vladislav 1, king 86, 90, 168 
Voia 44 
Voila 24 

Voiteni 9 (notes 34, 36), 15, 48 (note 8), 49 
(note 9), 50 (notes 18, 20), 52 (note 25), 53 
(note 39), 54 (note 48), 55 (note 56), 

56, 59 (note 93), 60 (notes 96, 97), 78 
(note 234), 94 (notes 339, 340, 341), 95 
(notes 346, 348), 97 (notes 359, 360), 98 
(notes 364, 365, 367, 368), 99 (note 371), 
100 (note 373), 101 (note 381), 103 



(note 390), 104 (note 397), 105 (notes 401, 
402), 106 (notes 405, 408), 107 (notes 409, 
413), 109, 115, 143, 150, 151, 157, 158 
Vojlovica, Humka Azotara 47 (note 4), 49 
(note 9), 50 (note 18), 61 (notes 126, 128), 
62 (note 133), 63 (note 155), 64 (note 162), 
66 (note 179), 73 (notes 216, 217), 78 (note 
234), 79 (notes 235, 240), 80 (notes 241, 
243), 82, 100 (note 378), 101 (notes 380, 
381), 102 (note 386), 105 (notes 401, 403), 
106 (notes 406, 407, 408), 107 (notes 409, 
410, 412), 116, 124, 133, 138, 160, 188, 189, 
191, 203 

Vojnice 60, 62 

Vojvodina 7, 94, 132, 134, 135, 149, 185 
Volga 

bulghars 21, 22 
Middle 58 
region 27, 52 
river 199 
Vonuz 34 
Vbrs 60 
Vosvar 

fortification 36 
Vrani 8 (note 34), 47 (note 7) 

Dealul Mora§chii 168 
Lunca Gara§ului 195 
Vraniu( 48 (note 8), 90 (note 303) 

Livezi 8 (note 34), 46 (note 2) 

Parau Giclova 195 
Vrscia (see Vrsac) 20, 22, 23, 36, 37 
Vrsac (see also Erd Somlyo) 1, 2 (note 3), 12 
(note 61), 20, 23, 37, 38, 39, 44, 48 (note 8), 
93 (note 331), 98, 106 (note 405), 108 
(note 417), 109 (note 429), 125, 141, 153, 

177, 179, 180, 196 (note 48), 200, 201, 204 
Dominicans 38 

Podvrsac 7 (note 30), 48 (note 8), 100 
(note 378), 195, 204, 205 (note 5) 

Vizi 7 str. 48 (note 8), 49 (note 9), 50 
(note 18), 99, 105 (note 401), 122, 151, 
163, 173, 174, 180 

Walachia 40, 45, 53, 55, 58, 77, 84, 146 

Weres Dob 43 

Weyteh, count 36, 37 

Whiter 34 

Woya (see Voia) 44 
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Yassi 11, 36, 104, 159 
Yugoslavia 3, 4 (note 13), 6, 16, 109 
(note 428), 153 

Zarne§ti 61, 109 (note 427) 

Zeihan, dux cumanorum 34 



Zisterdorf 83 

Zrenjanin (see Becicherecul Mare) 
(note 8), 93 (note 331), 153 
Zuardu, Hungarian leader 22 
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